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and maya. The Brhadaranyaka held that there 1s neither subject nor 
object in the state of final realization, and that one can know another, 
that is, there can be subject-object consciousness only when there is 
appearance of duality, and also that the ultimate knower cannot 
become an object of knowledge.'! This suggestion was developed by 
Gaudapada into a full-fledged Absolutism with the help of Nagarjuna’s 
dialectic. It is not that Absolutism was not already there in the 
Upanisads. What the Upanisads lacked was a complete critique of the 
empirical conceptions. Gaudapada supplied that critique, and restated 
the Upanisadic finding in the logical background. The Brhadaranyaka 
as well as other Upanisads clearly stated Absolute Non-duality as the 
ultimate reality and duality as only an appearance but they did not 
give cogent reasons for their position. Gaudapada, on the other hand, 
criticizes all conceptions of duality as absurd and illogical. He main- 
tains the doctrine of non-origination of the Absolute. According to 
Gaudapada the ultimate reality is one, and the plurality is only a false 
appearance. Whatever is a departure from this monism is accordingly 
bereft of ultimate validity. Religion is based upon the concept of 
duality in the shape of the worshipper and the worshipped. And so 
it has value only in the phenomenal plane. One who thinks that by 
worship one will realize the ultimate. consummation must be declared 
to be a fool—an object of pity.* After all there can be no worshipper 
and object of worship which. presupposes dualism that has been 
declared to be a false superstition by Gaudapada. In order to refute 
this superstition Gaudapada maintains that Brahman which is the 
ultimate reality is neither born nor created. It is the eternal reality 
unborn and uncreated. The worshipper is nothing different from 
Brahman in point of reality. But when he thinks that he is born in 
a certain family and a certain caste, he is entirely deluded, because 
birth is only an illusion. To demonstrate the absurdity involved in the 
conception of birth, Gaudapada launches upon an elaborate discourse 
to prove that nothing can really originate or perish. 

According to Gaudapada creation is a false appearance and the 
duties and prohibitions in the Vedic scripture are intended only for the 
ignorant and superstitious people who believe in the reality of birth and 
progression in the grades of existence, which the conception of heaven 
and hell presupposes. The self is like space and the plurality of 
empirical selves is due to the limitations imposed by maya just like the 
divisions of space enclosed in jars and the like.*® It is the limitations 


1 Cf. yatra hi dvaitam iva bhavati tad itara itararn jighrati, tad itara 
itararh pasyati... yatra va asya sarvam Atmai ‘vi ‘bhiit tat kena kim 
jighret, tat kena kim pasyet . .. . vijfidtaram are kena vijaniyad iti—BrUp. 
Il. 4. 14. Also cf. IV. 5. 15. 
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of the bodily organism and its members which serve to make one 
eternal self appear as many selves. So when these limitations imposed 
by the physical organisms are destroyed the seeming plurality of selves 
is dissolved into the one eternal self, just as the spaces enclosed within 
the different enclosures are restored to their identity with one eternal 
space on the cessation of the enclosures. ‘As the space occupied by 
jar (ghatakaSa) is neither a transformation nor a part of the one 
homogeneous space (@kaSa) so is always an individual self (jiva) neither 
a transformation nor a fraction of the eternal self (a@fman). As the 
space appears to be soiled with dirt to the ignorant, so appears the self 
(atman), too, with impurities, to those who are not enlightened.’ The 
eelf exists unaffected amidst death, birth and other movements even as 
the space remains unaffected by its connections with various things. 
‘All the sa#ghatas (conglomerations of limbs etc.) are like dream, 
being projected by the maya of the diman. There is (therefore) indeed 
no ground for greatness or smallness among things.* 

Gaudapada refers to the fivefold kosas of the Tatttiriya Upanisad 
and the madhuvidya of the Brhadaranyaka and says that they reveal 
the supreme Brahman.* The Upamisads extol absolute identity of the 
individual self (jiva) and the -Absolute (Brahman) and censure all 
plurality. This is proper only if the-Absolute Brahman is postulated. * 
The Upanisadic statements about creation are to be understood in the 
context of the Absolute Brahman. They are all only a means for an 
introduction to truth. There is no plurality.’ The dualists are realists, 
that is to say, they believe in the reality of the empirical world—the 
world of our senses and understanding. They think that the world is 
as it appears and it exists even when it is unperceived. In other 
words, the objective world has got both empirical and metempirical 
reality. The non-dualists, on the other hand, do not deny the actuality 
of appearance and accordingly accord to the world an empirical 
reality, though they deny ultimate metempirical reality to it on account 
of contradictions.* The non-dualist does not contradict experience, but 
only reinterprets it, while the dualists quarrel among themselves because 


1 na '’kasasya ghatakaso vikaravayavau yatha 
nai va ’'tmanah sada jivo vikaravayavau tatha. 
yatha bhavati palanarh gaganath malinarn malaih 
tatha bhavaty, abuddhanam atma ‘pi malino malaih.—AS, LI. 7-8. 
2 sanghatah svapnavat sarve atma-maya-visarjitah 
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6 Cf. svasiddhanta-vyavasthasu dvaitino niscita drdham 
parasparam virudhyante tair ayath ma virudhyate. 
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of their failure to harmonize experience in the light of their prejudiced 
outlook of duality. 

But the problem still remains as to why the non-dual (advatta) 
appears as dual (dvaita). The non-dual (advaita) is unborn (aja). 
But why does it appear as born? Why, again, should we not regard 
duality as real? Gaudapada answers: ‘It (i.e. the advaita) becomes 
different only through maya, as the unborn (non-dual) can in no other 
way become dual ; for if it becomes in reality dual the immortal would 
become mortal.’! How can the unborn (ajata) be born? The unborn 
is immortal. How can it become mortal? ‘The immortal does not 
become mortal, nor likewise the mortal immortal. In no way can 
nature change.’* The Upanisads declare creation from the existent as 
well as the non-existent, but we are to understand the logical implica- 
tions of the statements. The Vedas unambiguously declare that there 
is no plurality, that Indra took many shapes through maya, and also 
that ‘He is variously born, though (in fact) he does not take birth’. It, 
therefore, follows that the unborn is born through ma@yd.* The scrip- © 
ture denies the birth as well as the cause of birth of the unborn (aja).* 
It further declares: ‘That dtman_is.to be described by means of 
negation of its opposites. It is not amenable to apprehension, and it 
is never apprehended like an external object.’> The following, again; 
points to the unborn nature of the.dtman. The real can appear to be 
born only through maya (or ‘illusion).."The meaning is that the birth 
of a real is self-contradictory, because to be born means to come into 
reality. If a real were again to come into reality it would be useless. 
So there can be no birth of a real. Real is always unborn. [If birth 
were to be real it must appertain to what is born because birth has 
been found to be incompatible with the unborn reality. But to affirm 
the birth of what is already born is to assert an unmeaning nonsense 
because the possibility of fresh birth of what is already born will involve 
the incessant repetition of births—a position. which is as nonsensical as 
the assertion of reality superadded to reality.* Origination of the real 
thus involves self-contradiction, and as such is to be rejected. But 
even then we cannot dismiss the appearance of origination, and must 
account for it. Gaudapada holds that the existent appears as born 
through maya. But then, one may ask, ‘Why don’t you admit that 
ihe non-existent appears as born through maya?’ In reply to such an 





1 mayaya bhidyate hy etan na ‘nyatha ‘jam kathaficana 
tattvato bhidyamane hi martyatam amrtarmn vrajet.—dAS, III. 19. 
248, Il. ar. 2 AS, Ill. 24. 
4458, III. 25 with annotation and footnotes. . 
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objection Gaudapada says: ‘The birth of the non-existent is not 
reasonable at all through maya or in reality. The.son of a barren 
woman is not born either through maya or in reality.’* The same 
maya as is responsible for the appearance of duality in dream is 
responsible for the appearance of duality in the waking state. As the 
mind is indeed advaya (without a second) in dream, exactly so is the 
mind advaya (without a second) even in the waking state.” The dvatta 
(duality) in whatever form, comprising the movable and the unmovable, 
is perceived by the mind (manas). But when the mind becomes non- 
mind (i.e. ceases to exist and function as a mind), duality ceases to be 
experienced.* When the self is realized as the sole reality, the mind 
ceases to be because then there is nothing external which it can conceive. 
The mind’s occupation is gone with the cessation of what can 
be apprehended. The meaning seems to be this: “The mind conjures 
up various things which it seems to apprehend so long as it fails to 
realize the ultimate truth which is One Absolute. But when the self 
is realized to be identical with the Absolute, the multiplicity of pheno- 
mena with which the mind occupies itself disappears like the objects 
of dream. The mind also as distinet from the self disappears like fire 
without fuel.’ In other words,» everything that appears as other than 
‘the self is false and unreal and_is bound to vanish. This is also the 
case with the mind itself gud “other than the self.‘ Gaudapada 
describes the Absolute in the following terms: ‘The ultimate reality is 
the Absolute which has to be realized. It is unborn and eternal. Time 
has no relation to it. It is the ultimate knowable and this knowledge 
is bound to dissolve the whole fabric of illusion built by maya. But 
the knowledge of the Absolute is equally eternally existent and without 
birth and death. It is not bipolar like our empirical cognitions. It is 
pure consciousness without subject-object determination (akalpakam). 
it is identical with the Absolute—its object. So the realization of the 
Absolute is effected by eternal unborn consciousness and thus the 
unborn is said to be known by the unborn.” Reality is one, unborn 


1 asato Mayaya janma tattvato nai ‘va yujyate 

vandhya-putro na tattvena mayaya va ‘pi jayate. 
—AS, Il. 28. 

2 4§, TI. 29-30. It should, however, be noticed in this connection that 
Gaudapada recognizes distinction between the objects of the waking experience 
and those of dreams (vide AS, II. 13-15). While the objects of waking experi- 
ence are common to us all, those of the dreams belong exclusively to the 
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and eternal. This state of non-mind is to be distinguished from the 
state of deep sleep wherein the mind simply falls into a state of oblivion. 
The state of non-mind is not a lapse of the waking state. It is the 
condition of the mind subdued and freed from all imaginative con- 
structions in which there is clear distinction of the self and the not-self. 
It is entirely different from the condition of dreamless sleep in which 
the mind lapses into perfect inaction. But in the state of realization 
ihe mind does not lapse into a supine state but, on the contrary, it 
becomes thoroughly illuminated with the light of the Absolute and is 
free from all taint of fear. The mind merges in the Absolute with its 
separate identity dissolved." 

From what we have stated above we can easily understand 
Gaudapada’s conception of maya. Gaudapada introduces maya in 
order to explain appearance. There can be no mutation of the 
immutable Brahman. Plurality cannot come out of the Absolute. 
Phenomena cannot in any way be related to the Eternal. What is the 
explanation then of the world of experience? What causality stands 
for? How should we explain the ordered universe? It is in order to 
bring home the anti-rational character of the phenomenal world that 
Gaudapada introduced the conception of maya. He based his enquiry 
on the experiences of the Vedic seers (rsis). He utilized the dialectic 
developed by the Buddhist, thinkers, in order to satisfy the sceptic 
intellect. He does not accept the ‘findings of the Yogacaras or the 
Madhyamikas, but only utilizes their critique. This is in short Gauda- 
pada’s conception of the objective world and its prius maya—the 
principle of irrationality and negativity. 

Now the problem is ‘Why does one have this notion of duality? 
Why does there occur this relation of subject and object?’ Gaudapada 
says that it is the irrational predilection (abhinivesa) for the pheno- 
menal appearance of duality, in spite of the fact that it does not 
exist, that is responsible for this notion.* When this predilection goes 
away the notion of duality along with its associates disappears. 
Gaudapada says: ‘Owing to this false predilection for the unreal the 
mind occupies itself with the equally unreal phenomena. But as soon 
as the unreality of the phenomenal world is realized the self with its 
mind retires to itself alone and unattached to anything external.’* This 
predilection for the unreal can be taken as the nescience (avidya) of 
Gaudapada. If the world appears through maya, one sticks to the 
world due to this predilection (abhinivesa). The ma@ya and abhinivesa 
of Gaudapada stand in the same relation as the maya and avidya of 
the Upanisads. If avidya or nescience be interpreted as the root 


1 AS, Ill. 34-35: 
2 Cf. AS, IV. 75: abhatabhiniveso ‘sti dvayarm tatra na vidyate. 
3 45, IV. 79; also. cf. IV. 55-56. 
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principle of subjectivity and to work out its programme through a 
false belief in and attachment to the not-self and the subjective and the 
objective world constructed by it, then it can be equated with Gauda- 
pada’s concept of abhitabhinivesa—the bias and predilection of the 
subject for the unreal plurality. After all it should be thought as 
subjective when personal as opposed to maya which may be regarded 
as the substitute of the Sankhya conception of prakrti. In other words, 
maya is the principle of cosmic illusion and avidya is rather its product 
responsible for the creation of different subjects. Let us now turn to 
Sankara. 

That the world of plurality and subject-object consciousness is 
there is a fact too obvious and too apparent to explain away. 
Scepticism leads. to subjectivism, subjectivism to solipsism, and 
solipsism leads nowhere. Gaudapada showed that it is only the 
existent that can appear. The non-existent cannot appear. Sankara 
examines experience and distinguishes the real from the apparent. Our 
experience contains truth as well as untruth, reality as well as appear- 
ance. The world is an illusion in the sense that it is a compound of 
truth and untruth. The unreal is.superimposed upon the real. This 
superimposition or adhyasa, as_it-is\called, is the prius of experience. 
Sankara’s famous Bhasya on ‘the’ Brahmasitra opens with a subtle 
analysis of our common experiences’ There he says: “Object (visaya) 
and subject (visayin), having’ as their province the presentation of the 
‘thou’ (yusmat) and the ‘I’ (asmat), are of a nature as opposed as 
darkness and light. The transfer of the object, which has as its 
province the ‘thou’ (or the not-self), and its qualities to the pure 
spiritual subject, which has for its province the idea of the ‘I’ (or the 
self), and, conversely, the transfer of the subject and its qualities to 
the object, is logically false. Yet in mankind this procedure, resting 
on false knowledge (mithyajnana-nimitta), of pairing together the true 
and the untrue (the subject and the object) is natural (naisargtka), so 
that they transfer the being and qualities of the one to the other.”! 
Our practical life depends upon this mutual transference or super- 
imposition (adhyasa). Our common experience is based on this 
adhyasa. In ordinary cases of error also something is superimposed 
upon another, and in this respect there is no difference between the 
empirical and the transcendental error. The transcendental error can, 
in brief, be defined as the mutual identification of the not-self and the 
self. This transcendental error is called avidya.?. On the nature and 
the function of this transcendental error (adhyasa) Sahkara says: 
‘Adhyasa we have described as cognition of that in not-that. For 


1 $Bh, Introduction to BS. This translation has been copied from IP. 
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instance, one imposes the external attributes upon the aiman (self) 
when one says ‘I am crippled (vikala) or whole (sakala)’ when it is 
only his son or wife that is so ; or sometimes the attributes of the body 
as in ‘I am fat’, ‘I am thin’, and so on, or sometimes the attributes 
of the sense-organs as in ‘I am dumb’, ‘I am one-eyed’, and so on ; 
or sometimes the attributes of the mind (aniahkarana) such as desire, 
intention, doubt and the like. Thus one superimposes the ego upon 
the self which is only the transcendental witness of the mind and its © 
activities, and then again reversely superimposes the self, the witness 
of all, upon the ego. Thus there is this beginningless, endless, natural 
(naisargika) adhyasa (superimposition) of the nature of wrong cogni- — 
tion (mithyapratyayaripah), the cause of agency and enjoyment (of — 
the individual souls) and patent to all.’’ This beginningless adhyasa 
or avidya, consisting in the mutual identification of the self and the 
not-self, is the presupposition of all ordinary or scriptural distinctions 
between means and ends, subjects and objects, in one word, between 
one thing and another. Even our philosophical and spiritual enquiries 
presuppose this avidya.* It is indeed a palpable absurdity to imagine 
that the not-self is superimposed-upon the self and vice versa. But 
nevertheless it is a fact that 6ur-ordinary experience presupposes this 
identification. Otherwise we cannot explain such experiences as ‘I am 
fat’, ‘I am dumb’ and the likes». The object is superimposed upon the 
conscious subject, and the conscious’ subject is seemingly superimposed 
upon the object. The not-self is identified with the self and so is 
known and expressed, though the not-self has not the capacity to 
reveal or express itself. 

But this identification is not one-sided. Were it so, there would 
be a complete merger of one in the other. In other words, either it 
will be the object and the not-self, or the subject and the self. But 
however intimately the self and the not-self are connected, the self 
does not become the not-self, and conversely the not-self does not 
become the self. The two poles exist side by side and because they 
are related, they must be accepted to become identical or not-different. 
The not-self is a non-entity. Yet it appears to be an entity because 
it is felt as identical with the self. Amd in this act of identification, | 
the self also has to contribute a part. And this contribution consists 
in the seeming transference of being and manifestation to the not-self 


1adhyiso nama atasmitns tadbuddhir ity avocama ...evam aham- 
pratyayinam aSesa-svapracara-saksini pratyagatmani adhyasya tar ca pratya~ 
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2 Cf. tam etam avidyakhyam atmandtmanor itaretaradhyasam puraskrtya 
sarve pramana-prameya-vyavahara laukika waidika$ ca pravrttah sarvani ca 
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identified with it. It should be borne in mind that though there is 
mutual identification of the self and the not-self, which is deducible 
from the fact that the self appropriates the attributes and limitations 
of the not-self (as is evident in the judgment ‘I am fat’ and the like) and 
the not-self appears as existent which means that the not-self, though 
a non-entity, derives the attribute of appearance and existence from the 
self, yet the identification or superimposition has not the same ontological 
status and meaning. The not-self is per se (svaritpena) superimposed 
upon the self and all existence it appears to have is derived from the self 
with which it is identified. It has no being outside the self and as such 
cannot even appear independently. But the identification of the self 
does not mean the total identification of being, because the self is 
intrinsically real, and its identification with the not-self only means that 
the self owns up the not-self and vests it with its own existence. In 
other words, it only means that the self becomes related (samsrsta) to 
the not-self. And as relation is not intelligible in terms of difference it 
is interpreted as identification. There can be no relation between things 
which are different and also if the two are absolutely identical. If the 
terms were to be identical, they would forfeit their duality, and if they 
were as different as two unrelated.things.are from one another, then also 
there would be no relation. A relation, therefore, cannot be defined as 
a case of total identity or total difference. It is said to be a case of non- 
difference or identity because -it is not a case of difference. So though 
identification is bilateral, the not-self is always a content and a predi- 
cate which being unreal cannot even appear outside the context. 
Appearance means seeming existence. And the term can seem to exist 
when the existence is borrowed. The identification of the self with the 
not-self is necessary to account for the appearance of existence of the 
content superimposed upon it. How can the attribute of one appear 
to be the attribute of another unless there be a relation which means 
identification as opposed to difference? In all cases of error the 
substratum is real and the predicate is falsely superimposed upon it. 
We have seen how superimposition presupposes mutual identification. 
But the identification of the substratum with the content is not the 
same thing as identification of the content with the substratum. And 
it is this distinction which accounts for the reality and truth of the 
substratum and the unreality and falsity of the content. 

Even our most abstract thought is not free from this identification 
(adhyasa). Adhyasa is the very texture of our experience. Sankara 
drives home this truth very convincingly and with various arguments 
drawn from natural life. Life presupposes action and action depends 
upon identification. One cannot act with his body unless one’s self is 
superimposed upon it. The self, which is only reality ex hypothesi, 
can have no raison d’étre for performing an action, which presupposes 
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several distinct factors—the agent, the act and the object ‘and also the — 
purpose and so on. But this plurality is itself an appearance and 
hence a case of superimposition. Unless the self feels that it is the 
body it cannot act. Action is possible only for the body, and the self 
can appear to act or believe itself to be the agent only if it identifies 

' itself with the body. The maxim is that the attribute of one can 
belong to the other only if there is identity between the two—identity 
being understood as a relation which is different from difference. Our 
actions are for the fulfilment of our own purpose. If we could find 
that we are acting simply for the interests of those that have nothing 
in common with ourselves, we would forthwith stop functioning. If 
one realized that one had nothing in common with one’s body or the 
sense-organs, one would at once stop all activities for their preserva- 
tion. The function of knowing also depends upon the adhyasa. 
Sankara says: ‘One free from the notions of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ with 
reference to the body, sense-organs etc. is incapable of being a subject 
of knowledge (pramata) and thus the activity of knowing is impossible 
for him. The activity of perception and the like is not possible with- 
out the owning up of the sense-orgams. Nor are the sense-organs 
capable of acting without the substratum (viz. the body). Nor can 
one take to activity without superimposing one’s self upon the body. 
Nor in the absence of all this\can,an absolutely unrelated self become 
the subject of knowledge. And° without the subject there can be no 
activity of knowledge. It, therefore, follows, that all such activities 
as perceptual knowledge and spiritual enquiries are possible only with 
reference to one possessed of avidya.’' This transcendental adhyasa 
is common to both the animal and the human world, and lasts until the 
Self (Atman) is realized and all subject-object relationship disappears. 
It is this avidya that is the seed of worldly life. This is Sankara’s — 
conception of avidya@. Now let us turn to his conception of maya. 

We have briefly referred to Sankara’s critique of the nature of our 
experience. It was found on analysis that mutual identification of the 
self and the not-self is the foundation of experience. But now the — 
problem is: Why does this duality of self and not-self appear at all? — 
Is there any separate entity called not-self? The answer of the © 
Vedanta to such a question is well known. Duality is false. There is 
only One Self without a second. What is then this not-self? Why — 
does it appear? In other words, why is there this world of a 
mena? The analysis of experience shows that we refer everything : 
one constant and abiding Self although mostly we do so unknowinplysol 
We unknowingly identify the Self with the world and the world with © 
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the Self, and this mutual identification is responsible for all our 
activities. But why is there this process of identification? Before 
answering this question let us see what is the implication and condi- 
tion of this process of identification. Suppose the process ceases. 
What happens? Subject-object consciousness ceases. But why should 
the process cease at all? It could cease if there were any condition 
of it, and also if that condition could be removed. We, however, 
cannot conceive any condition of the beginningless process. Much less 
can we hope to discover it. It is incomprehensible. But yet we can 
gauge its nature by other means, There is a strong urge in us for 
freedom from the world process. The scriptures inform us of the 
reality of that freedom. Presuming the possibility of freedom, let us 
imagine what happens of the process when one is free. Suppose one 
is free, there is now no more process of identification for him. But 
does this state of freedom imply that the process of identification has 
ceased because there is now no tendency for it, or does it imply that 
there is no second to be superimposed upon? In the first alternative 
the possibility of the repetition of the process would still remain, and 
moreover freedom would become.afarce. Freedom in this alternative 
means freedom from tendency. , Butiwhat is this tendency? Why was 
it there? These ultimate questions remain unanswered. In the second 
alternative, however, there is no reason for such difficulties. Presum- 
ing the possibility of the second ‘alternative, we can equate freedom to 
Absolute Existence without a second. Now if this is the ultimate 
state, what is the nature of the not-self and the beginningless process 
of identification? It was all indeed an illusory appearance. But the 
problem still remains “What does this illusory. appearance consist in?’ 
It consists in maya. Sankara says: ‘It is maya, pure and simple, 
that the Great Self (Altman) appears as the threefold states (viz. waking, 
dreaming and dreamless sleep) even as a Tope appears as a snake and 
the like’, and quotes the following from Gaudapada’s Agamasastra : 
‘When the individual self (jiva), sleeping on account of maya which 
has no beginning, is awakened, it realizes the state (of turya—the 
transcendental state of the self called the fourth state in contradistinc- 
tion to the above three) which is unborn and in which there is neither 
sleep nor dream, nor duality."' Nama (name) and rupa (form)—the 
elements of the world process—belong to the Lord and are known as 
His maya. Saiikara says: ‘Belonging to the nature, as it were, of the 


1 mayamatrar hy etad yat paramatmano ‘vasthatrayatmana ‘vabbisanauh 
rajjva iva sarpadibhavene 't47, atroktarn Vedantartha-sampradayavi dbhir 
Acaryaih : 
anadimayaya supto yada jivah prabudhyate 
ajam anidram asvapnam advaitath budhyate tada. | 

, —SBh, BS, I. 1. 9. See also AS, I. 16. 
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Omniscient Lord, there are nama (name) and riipa (form), the figments 
of avidya, indefinable either as identical with or as different from the 
Lord, the germs of the world process, and known in the scripture 
(Sruti) and the traditional literature (Smrti) as maya, Sakti (energy) 
and prakrti (the primordial nature) of the Omniscient Lord.’* Maya 
thus is the cosmic force belonging to the Lord. It is mama and rupa. 
It is the appearance of the great Aéman. Or, we can say, maya is the 
appearance of Reality. This is Sankara's conception of maya. 

Now let us end this section with a remark or two on the relation 
of avidya and maya. Sankara does never attempt to draw a line of 
distinction between avidya and maya. But it seems that he postulates 
maya mainly for explaining the origination of the world appearance 
and avidya for explaining the attachment of the individual to that 
appearance. If this is the case, then we can say that maya and avidya 
are complements each of the other. 

Let us now turn to the Buddhist conception of auidya. 


vil 
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‘Just as in a peaked house (kutagava), O Brethren, whatever rafters 
there are, all converge to the.roof-peak, resort equally to the roof- 
peak, all go to junction there, even so, whatever wrong states there 
are, all have their root in ignorance, all may be referred to ignor- 
ance, all are fixed together in ignorance, all go to junction there.’* 
‘Whatever misfortunes there are here in this world, or in the next, 
they all have their root in ignorance (avijjamiulaka), and are 
given rise to by longing and desire.’* 

The Buddhist chain of pratityasamutpada (dependent origination) 
begins with avidya (ignorance) which is considered as the root of the 
world process. From avidyd@ (ignorance) originate samskaras (pre- 
dispositions), from samskaras originates vtjidana (seed-consciousness), 
from vijiana originates naéma-rupa (mind and body), and similarly 
sadayatana (the six sense-organs), sparsa (contact), vedana (feeling), 
tysna (craving), upadana (clinging), bhava (coming to be), jati (birth) 
and jaramarana (old age and death) originate. This process of 
origination is beginningless, and avidyd (ignorance) and trsna (craving) 
are the parents of this process. Trsna@ (craving) is the mother and 


1 sarvajiiasye ‘Svarasya ‘tmabhiita iva ‘vidyakalpite namaripe tattvanya- 
tvabhyam anirvacaniye sarnsara-prapafica-bijabhiite sarvajfasye ‘Svarasya maya 
Saktih prakrtir iti ca Srutismrtyor abhilapyete—SBAh, BS, Il. 1. 14. 

2.SNi, XX. 1. Translation by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

* Itivuttaka (§40), p. 34. The Basic Conception of Buddhism, p. 57. 

4 We have referred to this chain in Chap. I, p. ro. 
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avidya (ignorance) is the father.' Maitreyanatha gives a very impressive 
idea of the functions of the twelve factors of avidya, samskdra etc. 
when he says: “The world is afflicted due to the obscuration (of the 
intuition of truth by avidya), implantation (of the vasand or will to 
live due to the samskaras), transference (of the vdsand-seed to the 
place of birth by vijiidana), the consequent formation (of the nama-rupa 
or body and mind), development (of the saddyatana), the threefold 
feeling (due to the mutual contact (spar§a) of the senses, the object and 
the consciousness), enjoyment or suffering (due to vedand), acquisition 
(of rebirth due to trsna), tying down (of the vijiana to desires by the 
upadanas), turning towards (fruition of the past action due to bhava), 
and sorrow (caused by jaii and jaramarana).'* Avidya covers the 
capacity of intuiting the truth.* It is of the nature of adarsana (non- 
intuition). Avidya is the cause of perversion (of truth).* One under 
the sway of avidya mistakes the impermanent for the permanent 
because of one’s delusion about truth.* Saviskadras (predispositions) 
can lead to rebirth only if there is avidya. Otherwise they are un- 
productive. Samskaras implant the seed of rebirth in the vijiana 
which then takes the seed to the place of rebirth. The mind and body 
(nama-rupa) form themselves. And-so-the process of origination goes 
on. The avidya is also called’ delusion (moha).’ Nagarjuna says: 
‘It is due to thinking the things’ Which have no independent nature 
as eternal, possessed of self,.and. pleasant (mitya-’tma-sukha-sanjna) 
that this ocean of existence (bhava) appears to one who is enveloped 
by the darkness of attachment and delusion (moha).’* In another 
place he says: ‘The aggregates do not arise from desire, nor from 
time, nor from nature (prakrii), nor from themselves (svabhavat) nor 
from Lord (fsvara), nor yet are they without cause ; know that they 
arise from ignorance (avidya) and desire (érsna).’” Avidya ceases 
when the knowledge of the reality (dhamma) dawns. ‘Even as a man 


1 Cf. tatra Mahamate mata katama sattvanam yad uta tna paunarbhaviki 
nandiraga-sahagata. matrtvenotisthate avidya pitrtvena ‘“‘yatanapramasyo 
‘tpattaye, etc.—LA, p. 138. 

2 chadandad ropanac cai ‘va nayanat samparigrahat 

piranat (triparicchedad) upabhogac ca (sangrahat) 
nibandhanad Abhimukhyad duhkhato klisyate jagat.—MVS, I. 11-12@b. 

3 avidyaya yathabhita-darsana-vibandhanad iti—MVSBh, p. 29. 

4 avidyaya hy adarSanatmakatvad—MVSBhT, p. 29. 

5 viparyasahetur avidya—MVSBh, p. 35- . 

‘avidyagato hi tattvasammohad anityadin nityadiripena viparyasyati 
—MVSBAT, p. 35. Cf. tattve ‘pratipattir mithyapratipattir ajianam avidya. 
Salistambasiitra quoted in SS, p. 222; BAP, p. 352 ; MKV, p. 564. 

7 Visuddhimagga, XVII. 293. 4’ Mahadyanavimsikd, verse 21. 

"Stanza 50 from Nagarjuna’s Suhrilekha as translated by Wenzel (PTS. 
1886) from the Tibetan translation. Dr. Dasgupta’ s A History of Indian 


Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 144-5. 
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born blind, and unfamiliar (with the right path), sometimes treads 
upon the right path and sometimes upon the wrong, so does the fool, 
ignorant of the world (samsdra), sometimes commit puiina (good act) 
and sometimes apuvifia (bad act) in the world. But when he knows 
the reality (dhamma) and attains the truth his ignorance ceases, and 
he roams unperturbed.’! With the cessation of avidya, trsna (craving) 
naturally ceases. If the truth is known desire for the illusory cannot 
exist. One seeks for permanence so long as the truth of impermanence 
does not dawn upon him. Ego-centric activity ceases when the falsity 
of the notion of a static self is comprehended. Desire for happiness 
disappears when the truth of universal suffering is realized. Avidya 
consists in mistaking suffering for happiness, an ever-changing aggregate 
of vedana (feeling), vijiana (consciousness), sarijiid (coefficients of con- 
sciousness) and samskaras (predispositions) for an abiding ego, perpetual 
fiow for unchanging staticity. But if this perverted outlook ceases, 
irsna (craving) naturally disappears. This is the general outlook of 
Buddhism towards avidya. But along with the development of 
thought, it was but natural that the meaning of avidya should change. 
Avidya means ignorance or wrdmg cognition of truth, and hence its 
meaning would naturally change palongywith the change in the concep- 
tion of the nature of truth. It,-therefore, follows that the meaning of 
avidya cannot remain constant. Let us now see the nature of avidya 
in later Buddhist thought. rthearts 

We shall begin with the Vijianavadins. The Buddhists distin- 

guish between the sasnvurii satya (empirical truth) and the paramartha 
satya (transcendental truth).* The function of samvurh is to cover the 
knowledge of the truth. Sasvrtt covers the real nature of truth and 
reveals it only as covered by itself, and is also called avidya 
(ignorance), moha (delusion), and viparydsa (perversion)." The 
Buddhists further distinguish three characteristics (laksama) or natures 
(svuabhava) of a thing viz. (1) partkalptta (imagined), (2) paratantra 
(dependent), and (3) parinispanna (real or true), sometimes briefly 
called kalpita, tantra and nispanna respectively. Vasubandhu gives 

1 Visuddhimagga, XVII. 119. 

2 Cf. dve satye samupasgritya buddhanam dharmadesana 
lokasarnvrti-satyamn ca satyarh ca paramarthatah.—MA, XXIV. 8. 
duve saccadni akkhasi sambuddho vwadatam varo 
sammutim paramattham ca tatiyam nipalabbhati. 

—Quoted by Buddhaghosa in Atthakatha on KV, p. 30. For further references 
see AS, p. 162, footnote 5. 


2 Cf. satnvriyata Avriyate yathabhitaparijfidanam svabhavavaranad avrta- 


= 


prakaSanac ca ‘naye ‘ti samvrtih avidya moho viparyadsa iti paryayah—B AP, 
pp. 352 ff. 
4 Cf. buddhya vivecyamanam hi na tantram na ‘pi kalpitam > P 

nispanno na ’sti vai bhavah katharh buddhya prakalpyate—LA, X. 374. 

kalpitah paratantra$ ca parinigpanna eva ca—MVS, I. 68>, 


” 


hy 


- a 
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an apt illustration of these three. Suppose one creates an elephant by 
dint of one’s spell. Now the elephant appears, but that is only a 
phantom of the elephant, and in no way the elephant itself. Here the 
elephant is parikalpita (imaginary), the form of the elephant is 
paratantra (dependent), and the absence of the elephant is parinispanna 
(real). An object, according to the Madhyamikas and the Yogacaras, 
is Sanya i.e. devoid of any intrinsic reality, yet we know it as 
a particular object. This appearance of it as a particular object is an 
imagined one (parikalpita). Vasubandhu says: ‘Whatever thing is 
imagined by whatever imagination, all that is only parikalpita. That 
is not the true nature (svabhava) of the real.’* An imaginary 
(parikalpita) object, although, in essence, it is non-existent, yet exists 
for practical purpose, and as such is said to have a characteristic 
(suabhava) by way of concession to the practice of the common people 
who are ignorant of the truth.* A dependent (paratantra) characteristic 
is so called because it originates depending upon its cause and condi- 
tions. The parinisbanna (real) characteristic consists in the true nature 
of a thing, completely free from all imagined characteristics, and is 
comprehended by avikalpa-jnana (non-constructive intuition).° Let 
us now come to the Vijfanavadin’sconception of avidya. 

The Vijfianavadins denounce. the| duality of perceiver and perceived 
as false. The Lankavatara says: ‘All this is only consciousness 
(citta). The consciousness functions. in..two ways as perceived and 
perceiver. There is neither the subject nor what belongs to the subject.’® 
In another place, it says: ‘There is consciousness alone, there is no 
external object (dréya). The consciousness itself is seen twofold as 
perceived and perceiver, and is bereft of eternality and annihilation.’ 
The creation of the external world is due to the influence of vasana 

i mayakrtarh mantravasat khyati hastyatmana yatha 

akaramatram tatra ‘sti hasti na ‘sti tu sarvatha. 
svabhavah kalpito hasti paratantras tadakrtih 
yas tatra hastyabhavo ‘sau parinispanna isyate.—ISN, 27, 28. 
2 yena yena vikalpena yad yad vastu vikalpyate 
parikalpita eva ‘sau svabhavo ma sa vidyate.—TIk, 39. 
Also cf. LA, pp. 163-4: ma Mahamate yatha balaprthag-janair bhava- 
svabhavo vikalpyate tatha bhavati. parikalpita eva ‘sau Mahamate na bhava- 


svabhava-laksanavadharanam. 
3 Cf. parikalpita ity ucyate. Sa punar dravyato ‘sann api vyavaharato ‘sti 
‘ti svabhava ucyate—MVSBhT, p. 19. 
4 Cf. paratantrah paravaso hetupratyaya-pratibaddha-janmakatvat—/bid. 
5 kalpitena svabhavena tasya ya ‘tyantasinyata 
svabhavah parini(spanno 'wikalpa-jnanagocarah). 
—Quoted in MVSBAT, p. 10. 
6 cittamatram idarn sarvarh dvidha cittam pravartate 
grahyagrahakabhavena atmatmiyam na vidyate.—LA, TI. r2r. 
7 cittamatram na drsyo "sti dvidha cittarn hi drsyate 
grabyagrahakabhavena éaévatocchedavarjitam.—LA, III. 65. 
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wofold, or rather appears as twofold due to its vasand. The 
Lankavatara says: ‘There is no external object as the fools imagine. 
The consciousness functions as the appearance of objects, being 
influenced by vdsana.’* The objective world is like an elephant called 
up by illusion (mdya-hastin). It appears to the consciousness per- 
fumed by ignorance (ajfana).* The things (dharmas) are unborn. 
They are non-existent. They are like a city of gods appearing in the 
clouds, a dream, and a creation of maya. It is the consciousness that 
functions variously, it is again the consciousness that is emancipated. 
The consciousness, and none else, is born, and again it is the con- 
sciousness that ceases. to be.* For those who can see through reason, 
both the perception and the perceived cease.! The consciousness 
moves round the objects even as an iron rotates round a magnet, being 
ever rooted in and nourished by the vasanas.° 

But now, the problem is, why should all this illusion appear at 
all? What is responsible for this glamorous appearance, this unend- 
ing dream, this gorgeous sky-flower, this dazzling city in the sky? Of 
course, such a question is obviously absurd in view of the unreality of 
the world so frankly admitted ‘by the Vijfianavadins. But even then 
the question could not be avoided. The Buddhist postulation of the 
threefold characteristics, described above, is an attempt at explanation 
of the appearance of the gorgeous show. The consciousness ideates 
and imagines and creates out of itself, and the creations follow definite 
laws. The creations are imaginary, but nevertheless they abide by 
certain order and have definite conditions for appearance. They are 
not haphazard and chaotic. They are pratitya-samuipanna (causally 
determined). Parikalpana (imagination) lies at the root of creation. 
But this does not mean that the creation is whimsical. It certainly 
proceeds in a definite direction and has well-defined causes and condi- 
tions. Although the nature of this creation is not definable, yet it is 


ed 


lisposition) which 1s beginningless. The consciousness becomes 





1 bahyo na vidyate hy artho yatha balair vikalpyate 
vdsanair luditath cittam arthabhasarn pravartate.—Ld, X. 154-155. 
2 Cf. maya-hasti yatha citrarh patrani kanaka yatha 
tatha dréyarh nrmam khyati citte ajfianavasite.—LA, A. 126. 
3 Cf. anutpanna hy ami dharma ma cal ‘vai ‘te Ma santi ca 
gandharvanagara-svapna-mayanirmana-sadrsah. 
cittarh pravartate citram cittam eva vimucyate 
cittarh hi jayate na ‘nyac cittam eva nirudhyate—LA, XS. 144-5. 
4 yuktya vipasyamananam grahagrahyari nirudhyate.—Ld, XM. 154. 
Maitreyanatha gives the following argument in order to prove the non- 
arthasattvatma-vijiiapti-pratibhasam prajayate 
ijianam na ‘sti ca ‘sya ‘rthas tadabhavat tad apy asat.—MVS, I. 4. 








5 Cf. vasanair bribhitarh nityath baddhva mélath sthiraérayam — 
bhramate gocare cittam ayaskante yatha ‘yasam—LA, X. 14,0 
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not independent and groundless. It is paratantra (causally determined) 
and is the object of empirical perception. There is one common 
defect, a basic fault, that compels the consciousness to project this 
universe and keeps it tied to it. The process of projection begins with 
duality. Now there is appearance of subject and object, perceiver and 
perceived, and all that duality implies. What is that common defect, 
that basic fault? The Vijianavadins say that it is abhutaparikalpa, 
the conjuring up of the imaginary unreal. In answer to Mahamati’s 
question about the nature of the abhutaparikalpa, the Lord said: “Due 
to the persistent predilection for the imaginary unreal objects, various 
and multiform, O Mahamati, the imagination, being active, functions. 
It functions due to a strong predilection and bias for the perception 
of external multiform objects as also due to a strong inclination for the 
subject as well as what belongs to the subject, in the case of those who 
are strongly rooted in the belief in the reality of the perceived and the 
perceiver, O Mahamati.’* Maitreyanatha says: ‘The prius of con- 
structive ideation or unreal imagination (abhitaparikalpa) exists (in 
reality). Duality does not exist there (in the prius). The basis of the 
negation of duality (Siinyata), however, exists (in reality). The 
unreal imagination (somehow) exists €ven in that (negation of duality).”* 
Vasubandhu says that all afflictions (sa#kleSa) originate from the unreal 
imagination (abhutaparikalpa).”' ‘Sthiramati explains this abhiia- 
parikalpa as ‘the locus or the instfument of the imagination of unreal 
duality.’* He further says ‘Generically, abhutapanikalpa consists in 
pure consciousness and its concomitant associates (citia-cattasikas) such 
as feeling and willing that are liable to metempsychosis ; it exists from 
beginningless time and ends in final emancipation (#irvana). Speci- 
fically, it consists in the imagination of the perceived and the 
perceiver.”* The abhutaparikalpa qua the prius of unreal imagina- 
1 Cf. kalpitah pratyayotpanno ‘nabhilapyas ca sarvatha 
paratantra-svabhavo hi guddhalaukikagocarah.—MVSBhT, p. 19- 

2 artha-vividha-vaicitrya-’ bhitaparikalpa-’bhinivesan Mahamate vikalpah 
pravartamanah pravartate. nrnam grahya-grahaka-’ bhinivesa-'bhinivistanam ca 
Mahamate ... - bahya-vicitrarthopalambha-"bhinivesat . . . atmatmiya-"bhini- 
veSat—LaA, p. 150. 

3 abhataparikalpo ‘sti dvayarh tatra na vidyate 

ginyata vidyate tv atra tasyam api sa vidyate.—MVS, I. 2. | 

We have translated the term abhitaparikalpa in a number of ways. Thus 
sometimes we have translated it as ° the prius of constructive ideation or unreal 
imagination,’ sometimes simply as “unreal appearance’ or ‘unreal imagination’. 
The term conveys all these meanings and therefore we shall select one or 


the other in accordance with the context. 

4 esah sarvah samklego "bhitaparikalpat (pravartate)—MVSBh, p. 37. 

S abhiitam asmin dvayam parikalpyate ‘nena ve ‘ty abhitaparikalpah— 
MVSBAT, p. 12. . | 

6 anadikalika nirvanaparyavasanah sarnsaranuripas citta-caitasika nirvise- 
send ‘bhitaparikalpah. visesas tu grahya-grahaka-vikalpah—Ibid. 
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tion is free from the duality of the perceived and the perceiver. It is 
called Sanya (void) because it does not contain the duality. It is not 
Sanya (absolute negation) in itself. The prius of unreal imagination is 
void (sunya) of the perceived and the perceiver (grahya-grahaka) even 
as a rope is void of snakeness.' It can be defined by existence (sativa) 
as well as by non-existence (asativa). It exists as well as does not 
exist. It exists gud itself. But it does not exist gud the perceiver and 
the perceived (grahya-grahaka), because there is no duality in it.? 
There is absolute non-existence of duality. But the awareness of 
duality cannot be denied. This awareness is abhutaparikalpa qua 
unreal imagination or constructive ideation. It cannot but be illusory 
inasmuch as it is an awareness of the unreal duality. But then the 
objection naturally arises: Why should not this illusory awareness 
(bhranti-vijnana) itself be condemned to be as unreal as the perceived 
and the perceiver?* Maitreyanatha says that the abhiiaparikalpa qua 
unreal imagination cannot be absolutely non-existent because emancipa- 
tion is held to be due to the destruction of it. If there were no illusion 
(bhranti) at all, there would be no afflictions (sa#klesa) and hence no 
bondage (bandha). Consequently there would be no emancipation 
because emancipation presupposés bondage. And in that case the 
reality should be taken as it appears, or it should be condemned as 
an absolute nothing.* The postulation .of illusion (bhranti), therefore, 
is necessary for the establishment of ‘emancipation. This illusion, as 
we have said above, consists in the awareness of duality. If the 
awareness of the duality of the perceived and the perceiver were an 
absolute reality (paramartha) there would be eternal afflictions 
(sanklesa) and consequently there would be absence of emancipation 
(nirvana). On the other hand, if that were an absolute non-entity 
there would be total absence of afflictions (sa#klesa) and consequently 
eternal freedom from afflictions (vyavadana). But both these conse- 
quences of absence of emancipation and eternal freedom from afflictions 
are undesirable, because both of them imply futility of all endeavours 
for emancipation. On these grounds, it is established that the abhuta- 

1 (grahya-grahaka)-rahitata ‘bhitaparikalpasya éinyata. na khalv abhita- 
parikalpo ’pi na bhavati. yatha rajjuh Sinya sarpatvabhavena tatsvabhavatva- 
bhavat sarvakalamh Sinya na tu rajjusvabhavena tathe ‘ha ‘pi—/bid. 

2 abhitaparikalpo ‘sti ‘ti. tena ‘bhiitaparikalpasya sattvarh nirdisyate ity 
arthah .... tat punar grahyagrahakabhavena ‘sattvarh yasmad abhiitapari- 
kalpe dvayam na ‘sti tasmad abhitaparikalpo ‘pi dvayatmana nasti ‘ty uktam 
bhavati—/bid., p. 14. 

* kimartham punas tasya bhranti-vijidmasyaé ‘bhava eva ne ‘syate grahya- 
-grahakavat—Ibid., p. 18. 

4na tathd sarvathabhavas tatksayan muktir isyate.—MVS, I. 5c-d. 

5 Cf. bhrantimatre ‘py asati sarmklesabhavad bandho ‘pi nasti, pirvasmaddhi 
bandhanan muktir iti muktir api nasti, kimiti yatha prakhyatis tatha bhavo 
ne ‘syate, sarvatha va ‘bhava iti—MVSBhT, p. 18. 
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parikalpa (awareness of the duality) exists and also that duality does 
not exist.' That there is sa#klesa (afflictions) is a fact too apparent to 
deny, and it is also a verity that this sa#klesa is due to the awareness 
of the duality of the perceived and the perceiver. On the cessation of 
this awareness there is cessation of sa#klesa and consequently there is 
emancipation. But how can this awareness cease if it is there in its 
own right? If the awareness of duality is an immutable fact, there is 
no possibility of emancipation. Again, if this awareness did not exist 
at all there would be no real existence of samklesa. It, therefore, 
follows that the awareness is neither an immutable fact nor an unreal 
fiction. It is there gud basic defect or a fault or abhutaparikalpa 
(unreal imagination) as it is called. The logical argument of this 
position can be put in this form: ‘Lhere is sankleSa as well as an urge 
from within to get rid of this sa#klesa and attain mukti (emancipation). 
The sawklesa presupposes some defect as its cause. The nature of this 
cause is deduced from the consideration of the conditions of this sorrow- 
ful and miserable existence. There is misery and sorrow so long as 
there is the awareness of the duality of the perceiver and the perceived, 
subject and object, I and mine ; and if this duality is an immutable 
fact, there is no reason why the awareness of it should cease to exist. 
It is, however, established by the evidence of experience as well as 
logical arguments that there is no duality. Now the awareness of 
duality remains. This awareness.is, the ultimate cause of all sanklesa.’ 
But then the problem is, why is there this awareness of duality at all? 
This question has not been dealt with explicitly. But, as is usual else- 
where, the Buddhists took resort to the conception of the beginning- 
lessness of the world and consequently to the beginninglessness of this 
awareness of duality. But the problem can be answered in yet a 
different way. The reality is as it is. The world is only an appear- 
ance. There is, in reality, neither sanklesa (afflictions) nor vyavadana 
(freedom from afflictions), neither bandha (bondage) nor morsa 
(emancipation). Hence there is also not the awareness of duality. It 
is as much an appearance as its product viz. the phenomenal universe. 
The Lankavatara says: ‘There is neither sa#kleSa (impurity) nor 
Suddhi (purification) because there is non-existence of all things 


(dharmas)."* ‘There is neither emancipation nor bondage.” 

Cf, 24 25 grahya-grahakatvena pagvadeh pratibhaso yadi_ punar evar 
paramarthatah syad evath sati nityah samklesah syat. tatha ca nirvanabhavah, 
evarn bhrantimatrasya py abhave sarnklegabhavo nityarh ca vyavadanam prasa- 
jyate. evam co "bhayatha ‘pi moksarthinam vwyartho yatnah syat. ato “bhita- 
parikalpo ‘sti dvayam ca na vidyata ity avasyam abhyupagantavyam.—!bid., 
pp. 18-19. | | 

2 abhavat sarvadharmanam sathklego na ‘sti suddhi ca.—LA, X%. 13739. 

4na mokso na ca bandhanam—LA, X. 275- ' 
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In this connection, it will not be irrelevant to mention the Vijnana- 
vadin’s conception of twofold @varanas (veils) viz. jnreyavarana and 
kleSavarana on the disappearance of which depends enlightenment. 
The word jfeya means ‘knowable’ i.e. the dharmas ‘elements of 
existence’ which are not substantial and thus have no reality.". The 
avarana ‘cover’ in the form of jieya is called jaeyaévarana. Sometimes 
the term jieydvarana is also explained as ‘dvarana regarding the 
knowable’.2. In this case the knowable (j#eya) is the reality or the 
things in their true nature. Similarly, klesavarana means the avarana 
in the form of kiesas.2 On the question of the purification of these 
avaranas, the Lankavatara says: ‘The jneyavarana, O Mahamati, is 
purified due to a special kind of intuition of dharma-nairaimya or 
unsubstantiality of things as they appear. The Alesavarana, on the 
other hand, is destroyed due to the practice of intuition of pudgala- 
nairatmya ‘the unreality of the individual ego’.* These avaranas are 


also conceived to be as unreal and illusory as the abhutaparikalpa 


(unreal imagination), because the consciousness is pure and luminous 
(prabhasvara) by nature.° 

This is the nature of avidya of the Vijnfanavadins. Let us now 
study the conception of aya im*-the Tathata philosophy of Asva- 
ghosa.® 

AsSvaghosa held that in the soul two aspects may be distinguished 
—the aspect as thatness (bhutatathata)and the aspect as the cycle of 
birth and death (samsa@ra).. The soul as bhutatathata means the one- 
ness of the totality of all things (dharmadhaiu). Its essential nature is 
uncreate and eternal. All. things simply on account of the beginning- 
less traces of the incipient and unconscious memory of our past 
experiences of many previous lives (smrii) appear under the forms of 
‘individuation. If we-could overcome this smrti the signs of individua- 
tion would disappear and there would be no trace of a world of objects. 
All things in their fundamental nature are not namable or explicable. 
They cannot be adequately expressed in any form of language. They 
possess absolute sameness (samata). They are subject neither to 

1 See AS, p. 210. 

2 Cf. jieyam ca ‘’vrtir advaranam .. . jfeyam eva samaropitaripatvad 
avrtih—BAP, p. 447. jneyavaranam api sarvasmin jneye jnanapratibandha- 
bhiitam aklistam ajfianam—Tk, p. 15. 

3 kleéA eva ‘'vrtih—BAP, p. 447. 


4 jneyavaranam punar Mahamate dharma-nairatmya-darSana-visesad viSu- — 


dhyate, klesavaranatn tu pudgala-nairatmyadarsanabhyasapirvakam prahiyate— — 


LA, p. ae 
5 Cf. prakrti-prabhasvaram cittam—LdA, X. 750, 753» 754- 


‘This ponds is based on Dr. Dasgupta's A History of Indian Philosophy, — 


Vol. I (First edition), pp. 129-138. Dr. Dasgupta’s statements are based on 


Awakening of Faith, an nets translation by Suzuki of the Chinese version * 4 
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transformation nor to destruction. They are nothing but one soul— 
thatness (bhitatathata). 

The soul as birth and death (samsara) comes forth from the 
iathagata womb (tatha@gatagarbha), the ultimate reality. But the 
immortal and the mortal coincide with each other. Though they are 
not identical they are not duality either. Thus when the absolute 
soul assumes a relative aspect by its self-affirmation it is called the 
all-conserving mind (dlaya-vijfiana). It embraces two principles, 
(x) enlightenment, (2) non-enlightenment. Enlightenment is the per- 
fection of the mind when it is free from the corruptions of the creative 
instinctive incipient memory (smrti). It penetrates all and is the unity 
of all (dharmadhatu). That is to say, it is the universal dharmakaya 
of all Tathagatas constituting the ultimate foundation of existence. 
The multitude of people (bahujana) are said to be lacking in enlighten- 
ment, because ignorance (avidya) prevails there from all eternity, 
because there is a constant succession of smrti (past confused memory 
working as instinct) from which they have never been emancipated. 
But when they are divested of this smrti they can then recognize that 
no states of mentation viz. appearance, presence, change and dis- 
appearance, have any reality. They are neither in a temporal nor in 
a spatial relation with the one soul, for they are not self-existent. The 
enlightenment shows itself imperfectly in our corrupted phenomenal 
experience as prajia (wisdom)..and karma (incomprehensible activity 
of life). Though all modes of consciousness and mentation are mere 
products of ignorance, ignorance in its ultimate nature is identical and 
non-identical with enlightenment ; and therefore ignorance is in one 
sense destructible though in another sense it is indestructible. When 
the mind of all creatures, which in its own nature is pure and clean, 
is stirred by the wind of ignorance (avidya), the waves of mentality 
(vijiana) make their appearance. These three (i.e. the mind, 
ignorance and mentality) however, have no existence, and they are 
neither unity nor plurality. When the ignorance is annihilated, the 
awakened mentality is tranquillized, whilst the essence of wisdom 
remains unmolested. It is by the touch of ignorance (avidya) that the 
truth assumes all the phenomenal forms of existence. Non-enlighten- 
ment is the raison d’étre of samsara. In describing the relation of the 
interaction of avidya (ignorance), karmavijnana (activity consciousness 
_the subjective mind), visaya (external world—represented by the 
senses), and the tathala (suchness), Asvaghosa says that there is an 
interperfuming of these elements. Thus Asvaghosa says ‘By perfum- 
ing we mean that while our worldly clothes (viz. those which we wear) 
have no odour of their own, neither offensive nor agreeable, they can 
vet acquire one or the other odour according to the nature of the 

| rit Suchness (tathata) is 


substance with which they are pertumed. 
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likewise a pure dharma free from all defilements caused by the perfum- 
ing power of ignorance. On the other hand ignorance has nothing to 
do with purity. Nevertheless we speak of its being able to do the 
work of purity because it in its turn is perfumed by suchness. 
Determined by suchness ignorance becomes the raison détre of all 
forms of defilement. And this ignorance perfumes suchness and 
produces smrti. This smri in its turn perfumes ignorance. On 
account of this (reciprocal) perfuming, the truth is misunderstood. On 
account of its being misunderstood, an external world of subjectivity 
appears. Further, on account of the perfuming power of memory, 
various modes of individuation are produced. And by clinging to them 
various deeds are done, and we suffer, as the result, miseries mentally 
as well as bodily."! This is Asvaghosa’s idea of the genesis of the 
world process. Suchness determines ignorance, and this determined 
ignorance causes all forms of defilement. There is apparent perfuming 
of suchness by ignorance, and the result is the production of smrt. 
This smrti together with the ignorance then produces misunderstanding 
of truth by the process of mutual perfuming. This misunderstanding — 
of truth in its turn is responsible-for- the appearance of the external 
world of subjectivity. Then follow. .all sorts of mental and physical — 
miseries, in one word, savsara. But'this savmsara has to be got rid of. 
Agvaghosa describes the process: leading to mirvdna as follows. 
‘Suchness perfumes ignorance, and’ in’ consequence of this perfuming 
the individual in subjectivity is caused to loathe the misery of birth and 
death and to seek after the blessing of mirud@na. This longing and 
loathing on the part of the subjective mind in turn perfumes suchness. 
On account of this perfuming influence we are enabled to believe that 
we are in possession within ourselves of suchness whose essential nature 
is pure and immaculate ; and we also recognize that all phenomena in 
the world are nothing but illusory manifestations of the mind (dlaya-. 
uijnana) and have no reality of their own. Since we thus rightly 
understand the truth, we can practise the means of liberation, can 
perform those actions which are in accordance with the dharma. We 
should neither particularize, nor cling to objects of desire. By virtue 
of this discipline and habituation during the lapse of innumerable 
(asankhyeya) kalpas we get ignorance annihilated. As ignorance is thus 
annihilated, the mind (alayavijiana) is no longer disturbed, so as to be 
subject to individuation. As the mind is no longer disturbed, the parti- 
cularization of the surrounding world is annihilated. When in this wise 
the principle and the condition of defilement, their products, and the 
mental disturbances are all annihilated, it is said that we attain mirvana 
and that various spontaneous displays of activity are accomplished.’2 
‘Quoted from Awakening of Faith in HIP, Vol. I, p. 135. 
2 Quoted in H/P, Vol. I, pp. 135-136. 
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This is Asvaghosa’s conception of the nature, function and 
annihilation of avidyé. On the difference of general outlook of the 
idealism of Lankavatara and the doctrines of ASvaghosa and Nagarjuna, 
Dr. Dasgupta says: “The Lankdvatara admitted a reality only as a 
make-believe to attract the Tairthikas (heretics) who had a prejudice 
in favour of an unchangeable self (atman). But Asvaghosa plainly 
admitted an unspeakable reality as the ultimate truth. Nagarjuna’s 
Madhyamika doctrines which eclipsed the profound philosophy of 
ASvaghosa seem to be more faithful to the traditional Buddhist creed 
and to the Vijfanavada creed of Buddhism as explained in the 
Lankavatara.”* 

There is nothing peculiar in the conceptions of avidya of the other 
schools of Buddhist thought such as the Madhyamika and the like, and 
so we do not refer to those schools. Of course, there is difference 
among them as regards the nature of reality and as such there is 
consequent difference in their conception of the nature and function of 
avidya. But our above enquiry is sufficient to give an idea of the 
various Buddhist conceptions of avidya inasmuch as those conceptions 
are only restatements in some formyor other of the conceptions we have 
already discussed. 

* Let us now study the Saiva conception of avidya. 


Vill 
AVIDYA IN THE SAIVA SCHOOL 


There are two schools of Saiva philosophy: (1) monistic and 
(2) dualistic. We shall deal with the dualistic school in the beginning 
and in the end briefly ‘notice the standpoint of the other school. 


Dualistic Satvism 

Dualistic Saivism accepts the duality of spirit and matter and also 
believes in the plurality of spirits (souls). It also believes in the 
existence of a transcendent Being, known as Paramasiva (or simply 
Siva), MaheSvara or Pasupati, who is eternally free and is of the nature 
of pure consciousness and perfect will. Besides this transcendent 
Being and the plurality of individual souls, there is bindu or mahamaya 
(pure matter) which is the material stuff of the higher and pure order 
of evolution, and maya (impure matter) which is the material stuff of 
the lower and impure order of creation. 

The innate nature of every soul is similar to that of Siva. But 
it lies obscured and is to be recovered and reinstated. The search for 

1 HIP, Vol. I. p. 138. 


r 
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the ultimate cause of this obscuration leads to the postulation of avidya 
which, in Saivism, is regarded as a positive entity, called mala (taint 
or contamination), whose essential function is to reduce the inherent 
powers—such as omniscience, omnipotence, absence of desires and 
freedom from spatial and temporal limitations—of the soul to their 
minimum. Under the stress of mala, the soul loses its freedom of 
consciousness and will and is known as anu (atomic) because of the 
reduction of its innate powers to anutva (atomic measure). It has lost 
its sivatva (perfection)-and is known as pasu (animal). The mala that 
reduces the powers of the soul to amutva (atomicity) Is known as anava- 
mala. This is the most fundamental form of pasa (trap that binds the 
soul to the wheel of worldly existence). There are other forms of pasa 
as well. Let us study in brief the nature of these forms. 

Let us begin with the mala-pasa, the fundamental function 
whereof has been just stated. Mala-pasa is a unitary entity with 
manifold powers. It obscures the power of consciousness and the 
freedom of will. It lies mixed up with the soul. Even as the husk 
lies mixed up with rice and is the-cause of the further production of 
root, sprout etc. of rice, exactly “sé the mala lies mixed up with the 
soul and is the cause of its ever-repeating embodied mundane existence. 
It can, however, be disentangled from the soul, thereby enabling it to 
regain its divine nature, evén’as’ the’ dark colour of copper can be 
removed from it resulting in its restoration to its pristine nature of pure 
gold. Mala is beginningless and is responsible for the pasuiva 
(animality) of the soul? which is potentially of the nature of Siva with - 
unlimited consciousness and power. It is the existence of this mala 
that justifies the Divine Will of Siva to actuate the evolution of the 
material stuff for the sake of those souls that are associated with it.* 
Mala is uncaused, constant and eternal.* It is one, but because of its 
varied powers it can cover the different souls so that the emancipation 
of one soul does not involve the emancipation of all others.* 

Next we come to the second form of pasa called karma-pasa. The 
obscured and suppressed omnipotence (sarvakartrtua) of the soul, 
associated with mala, finds expression in imperfect activities of the 
body, the sense-organ of speech and mind, which lead to the acquisi- 

1 Cf. eko hy anekasaktir drk-kriyayos chadako malo purmsam 

tusakambukavaj jfieyas tamraésrita-kalimavad va.—TP, p. 56. 
pret ‘nadi-malah pumsam pagutvam  parikirtitam.—Safaralmasangraha, 
p- 36. 

8 Cf. evata mayay4h Sivecchavasad Aavapasya prasavabhimukhabhawasya 
kaladi-karyades ca tan-(malaripam pankam) nimittam iti—Ibid. 

4 Cf. ...... tasman na karmavat pravahanaditvarn malasya. kintu 
karanabhavad eva “naditvarn mayavat—/bid. (Commentary), p. 37. 

*malasyai ‘katve ‘pi tadiydvaraka-daktinam anantyat tadavaryanam api 
bhedad nai ‘kamuktau sarvamuktiprasaigah—Jbid. (Commentary), p. 38. 
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tion of invisible merits (dharma) and demerits (adharma) according as 
they are good or bad. These merits and demerits constitute karma- 
pasa which is responsible for the worldly vicissitudes—the happy and 
unhappy experiences of the soul. The soul involved in the worldly 
process has lost its self-contained complacency (a@ptakamatva) and is 
consequently driven into perpetual quest of the good things of the 
world in order to regain the lost paradise. It gets into possession of 
these good things in conformity with its deserts. Each soul has its 
own karma-pasa which is beginningless in the sense that it had an 
unbroken continuity in the past and not in the sense that it is an 
unchanging invariable constant. Karman is ever changing. But its 
continuity had no break, because that would have resulted in the 
emancipation of the soul. It cannot be an invariable constant because 
in that case emancipation would) never be possible." Karman matures 
during the period of dissolution and fructifies during the period of 
creation. It remains embedded in| the | principle of maya (impure 
matter) during the dissolution and does not suffer attrition or destruc- 
tion until its effects are experienced by the soul concerned.* 

The third form of pasa is known as ma@ya-pasa. Maya (impure 
matter), as we have said, is the material stuff of the lower order of 
evolution. The soul ensnared by mala and karman gets entangled in 
the cosmic order evolved out of maya. The body and sense-organs 
and the external world in which it has to live out its predetermined 
career are all evolved out of ma@ya which is their matrix. This maya 
is not an unreal fiction. It is an eternal real entity which is ultimate 
and uncaused.* It is as real and independent as mahamaya (pure 
matter) which is the material stuff of the higher order of evolution. 
Maya is a pasa (trap) inasmuch as it encases the soul and keeps it 
enmeshed by itself. 

The fourth’ form of pasa is constituted by mahamaya (pure 
matter) which is the material stuff of the pure order of creation. 
Mahamaya is pure matter and the bodies formed out of it are luminous. 
Only those souls which have destroyed their karma-pasa and maya-pasa 
are entitled to have the luminous bodies evolved out of mahamaya, on 
the maturation of their mala and the consequent descent of the Divine 
Grace. 

Cf, karma ‘nadi pravahariipena, ma Cal "kasyai ‘va karmanah sarvada 
‘vasthanena. tatha sati bhavarfipasya karmano ‘naditvena ‘tmavan nityataya 
‘nirmoksaprasaigat—7P (Commentary), p. 58- 

2 Cf. svape vipakam abhyeti tat srstav upayujyate 

' mayayath vartate cd ‘’nte na "bhuktarh ksayam eti ca. 
—Sataratnasangraha, p. 57. 

3 maya ca vasturiipa milam vigvasya nitya sa.—TP, p. 58. | 

4 Sometimes only the above three forms of pasa are mentioned. But in 
that case the fourth and the fifth forms of pasa viz. mahamdyda and the Lord's 
rodha-gakti, are to be understood by implication. Vide TP (Commentary). p. 32- 
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The power of obscuration (rodha-Sakti) belonging to the Lord Siva 
is recognized as the fifth form of pasa. Lord Siva is not responsible 
for the obscuration of the innate nature of the souls. But obscuration 
continues in the absence of the descent of His Grace and so the non- 
descent of Grace, because it apparently imitates the nature of a pasa, 
is conceived as the positive power of obscuration, Thus it is said that 
although the power of Mahesvara is auspicious and beneficent to all, 
yet because of its apparent imitation of the functions of mala, it is 
known as a pasa." 

These are the five forms of pasa recognized in Saivism. Of these, 
mala is the most fundamental. It corresponds to the avidya of the 
other systems. The soul that is associated with the three pasas viz. 
mala, karman and maya is known as sakala. The soul that is 
associated with only the two pasas viz. mala and karman is known as 
pralayahali. And the soul that has transcended the category of maya 
and has only the mala-pasa is called vijidnakala. The vtjnanakala 
soul, on the maturation of its mala and the consequent descent of the 
Divine Grace, rises up to the levels of the categories of vidya (Suddha), 
ifvara or sadasiva according to the extent of its spiritual development 
revealed in the manifestation ofvits “kriyasakti or the power of action 
(the manifestation of jnanasakti or the power of knowledge being 
uniform in all cases). The consummation of spiritual development is 
reached on the attainment of Sivatva (divine nature). It will not, in 
this connection, be out of place to relate in brief the way in which the 
soul gets rid of mala. 

On the maturation of the mala and the approach of the termination 
of the influence of the obscuring power (Hrodhana-Sakti) of the Lord, 
there is descent of Lord’s Grace (anugraha-Sakii).* On the descent of 
the Grace, the soul begins to take interest in the attainment of 
emancipation and abhors worldly life.* It can now discriminate the 
self from the not-self. And consequently an inquisitiveness for the 
nature of truth is born in it. Now the soul easily finds out a 
competent preceptor (guru) who gives diksa (initiation) which ulti- 
mately disentangles it from the paSas. Saivism regards diksa as the 
most essential condition of emancipation. Pure consciousness and 
perfect will are inherent in a soul, but on account of its association 





with mala, these powers suffer obscuration which can be removed only ~ 
by the Grace of Siva. It is Siva who, by means of His Supreme 


1 Cf. tasarn maheSvari Saktih sarvanugrahika Siva 


dharma4nuvartanad eva pasa ity upacaryate—Satarainasangraha, p. 38. 


2 Cf. tamah-Saktyadhikarasya nivrttes tat-paricyutau 
vyanakti drk-kriyanantyath jagadbandhur anoh Sivah.—IJbid., p. 65. 
‘Cf. yesatn Saririath daktih pataty avinivrttaye >’ 
tesath talliigam autsukyarn muktau dveso bhavasthitau. 


—Ibid., p- 65. fr. 
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Power (Sakti), awakens the soul from its eternal sleep of delusion. 
And this is done through the instrumentality of a preceptor (guru) 
during the cosmic process, or directly without any such medium during 
the cosmic dissolution. The former is called sadhikarana-diksa (initia- 
tion through medium), and the latter miradhikarana-diksa (initiation 
without medium). Diksa removes the pasutva (animality) of the soul 
and restores it to its pristine Svatva (divine nature). The corrupting 
power of mala is destroyed by diksa even as the killing power of poison 
is destroyed by incantation or antidotes, although the mala quad an 
innocuous appendage is still there.1 The karmans accumulated in the 
past are destroyed and the karmans that might occur in the future are 
rendered impossible owing to the absence of their conditions. The 
karmans which are responsible for the present life, however, are to be 
exhausted by experience. As a potter’s wheel goes on revolving, even 
after the jar has been produced for which it was set in motion, on 
account of the momentum, exactly so the present body continues to 
survive on account of the traces of past merits and demerits that are 
responsible for the present life. And on the fall of the body the soul 
shines in its eternal and all-comprehensive consciousness as Siva even 
as a lamp illumines all directions after the jar that covered it has been 
destroyed.* 
Monistic Saivism 

In the monistic school of Saivism, the Supreme Reality is 
Paramasiva—the Absolute whose nature consists of pure consciousness 
and freedom.’ This Supreme Principle of free unimpeded conscious- 
ness reveals itself in the form of infinite worlds. By its twofold 
functions of self-concealment (sva-gopana) and self-limitation (sva- 
sankoca) it conceals its own nature and manifests itself in different - 
forms, both subjective and objective. 

In the process of manifestation, sometimes the aspect of conscious- 
ness ig dominant over self-limitation and sometimes the aspect of self- 
limitation is dominant over consciousness. The dominance of 
consciousness, again, can be natural (sahaja) or acquired through 
effort (samadhi-prayatnoparyita). The natural dominance of conscious 
ness may, again, be with or without the expression of power (paramarsa) 
inherent in it. In the former case, the resultant subject is known as 
vidyapramata. In the latter, it is vijaanakala. When the self-limitation 





1 Jbid., karika 87 and commentary (pp. 89-90). 
2 bhagne ghate yatha dipah sarvatah samprakasate be 
dehapate tatha ca "’tma bhati sarvatra sarvada.—Ibid., p. 92. 
2 Cf. citib svatantra viévasiddhi-hetuh—Pratyabhijnahydaya, Pp. 2. | 
4 Cf. cid eva phagavati svaccha-svatantra-ripa tat-tad-anantajagadatmani 
| sphurati—Ibid., p. 3. 
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of the vidyapramata is eliminated to a small extent, the resultant is 
sévara. When the elimination of self-limitation is carried to a greater — 
extent the resultant is saddasiva. And when the self-limitation is 
eliminated to the fullest extent, Sivatva follows. The dominance of 
consciousness, acquired through effort, leads to the attainment of the 
different grades of spiritual development in the pure order (suddha- 
dhvan). The dominance of self-limitation, on the other hand, results 
in the formation of lower grades of subjects viz. pralayakala and 
sakala.* 

Imperfection in the subject is consequent upon the intermixture of 
the elements of subjectivity (ahanta) and objectivity (idanta). Pure 
subject absolutely divorced from objectivity is Siva. Subjectivity and 
objectivity are mutually antagonistic and can respectively be compared 
to light and darkness. The supremacy of subjectivity necessarily pre- 
supposes subordination of the objective element and vice versa. The 
absolute supremacy of subjectivity, as in the transcendent state of Siva, 
is accompanied with a total negation of objectivity. Similarly, the 
absolute supremacy of objectivity, as in the case of pralaydkala and the 
lower states of the soul, is accompanied with the subordination of pure 
subjectivity. This antagonism of/sitbjeectivity and objectivity is resolved 
in the state of Paramasiva which is-at once transcendent (visvottirna) 
and immanent (visvatmaka).* 


Let us now study the genesis of the threefold mala—anava, mayiya 
and karma—which is responsible for the worldly career of the soul. 
When the Supreme Reality by the free exercise of its own auto- 
nomous will elects to submerge its pervasion of identity and adopts 
differentiation of itself, its powers of will, and the like, though 
-unrestricted, appear to be restricted and it appears in the role of an 
individuated self caught in the meshes of transmigration.* The seli- 
chosen diminution of will-power is the imperfection called anava-mala 
—the dirt inducing atomicity. Under its influence the unchecked 
freedom of will suffers attrition in scope and intensity and induces a — 
sense of incompleteness and imperfection (apurnammanyata).* | When 
the infinite knowledge-power of the Supreme Reality likewise undergoes 
progressive contraction and diminution it loses the character of 
omniscience and deteriorates into a limited capacity for knowledge of 
limited objects, and the climax is reached when the knowledge-power 
l Ibid., pp. TI-12. 2 Ibid., pp. 7-3- 
+ Cf. yada cidatma Paramesvarah svasvatantryad abhedavyaptim avalam- 
bate tad tadiya icchadigaktayo ‘saikucita api sankocavatyo bhanti tadanim 
eva ca ‘yath malavrtah satsari bhavati—Ibid., p. 21. 3 
4Cf. tatha cA ‘pratihata-svatantrya-ripA icchasaktih sanhkucita sati 
apirnammanyata-ripam anavati malam.—I/ bid. | | 
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is reduced to the status of the inner sense (the mind) and the external 
senses of cognition, The consequence of this stage is the appearance 
of objects as numerically different from the subject and this is called 
mayiya-mala.' Similarly when the unlimited power of action suffers a 
set-back, omnipotence is reduced to the form of motor organs 
(karmendriya). In consequence of this limitation, performance of 
deeds (good and evil) becomes possible. This constitutes the karma- 
mala.*. On the other hand, the limitation of omnipotence, ommiscience, 
self-contained complacency, eternality and ubiquity in the Supreme 
Self results in the genesis of the five principles of kala (limited power 
of action), (asuddha-) vidya (imperfect knowledge), ra@ga (attachment), 
kala (time) and xiyati (spatial limitation) respectively. This is the 
process whereby the Supreme Reality imposes upon itself the limita- 
tions of worldly life and appears as an imperfect mundane soul devoid 
of powers (Saktt-daridra).* 

Of the three forms of mala, anava-mala is the most fundamental. 
It corresponds, as we have already noticed, to the principle of avidya 
of the other systems. Broadly speaking, the Highest Reality has two 
aspects, Consciousness and Freedom, ,which in the supreme state are 
mutually inseparable and in fact. identical. But before the first cosmic 
process sets in the two are splitup so that Consciousness 1s divorced 
from Freedom, and Freedom,,is...divorced from Consciousness. Con- 
sciousness without Freedom and “Freedom without Consciousness are 
therefore rightly regarded as the two forms of anava-mala.* 

Now it is clear that oblivion of true nature of Self as Conscious- 
ness-cum-Freedom is auava-mala. This oblivion is also known as 
spiritual ignorance (paurusa-ajiana). There is yet another type of 
ignorance known as intellectual ignorance (bauddha-ajnana) which 
originates after the soul has been involved in mundane existence under 
the influence of karma-mala and mayiya-mala both of which derive 
from dnava-mala.’ It is the removal of the spiritual ignorance only 
that leads to emancipation. The spiritual processes such as diksa 
(initiation) and the like lead to the removal of the spiritual ignorance. 
In the presence of intellectual ignorance, the removal of spiritual 
ignorance is unable to produce jivanmukt or emancipation during life. 
True emancipation in this case takes place on the fall of the present 


1Cf. jhanagaktih.....- - bhinnavedyapratharipam mayiyarh malam 
—Ibid. 
2 kriyasaktih ....- - éubhagubhanusthanamayam karmam malam | 
3 Ibid. 


—Ibid., p. 22. 
4 Cf, svatantryahanir bodhasya svatantryasya ‘py abodhata 
dvidha "’navamalam idam svasvarupapahanitah. 
—Quoted in Tantraloka (Commentary), Vol. 7G -55- 


5 Vide ibid., pp. 55-57: / 
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body.' If, however, in the mean time the intellectual ignorance has 
disappeared on account of the rise of intellectual enlightenment through 
yoga and other processes, the soul attains to a sense of its identity with 
the Supreme Reality and consequent emancipation in that very condi- 
tion of embodied existence (i.e jivanmukti).” 

Monistic Saivism has chalked out a number of processes for the 
attainment of emancipation, which have distinctive originality of their 
own. But in order to avoid unnecessary prolixity we do not relate 
them in this connection. 

We now come to the Jaina conception of avidya. 


IX 
AVIDYA IN THE JAINA SCHOOL 


‘I am this, this is I, I am of this, mine is this—everything that is 

non-self, living, non-living or mixed. Mine was all this formerly ; 

I was all this in the past ; again will this be mine and I shall 

again be this. The deluded one. (sammiudha) possesses all these 

false notions about the self. The undeluded, however, knowing 
the truth, does not do so.”* % 
In Jainism the term mithyatva,,(perversity) is generally used to 
denote the idea of avidya. The terms mithyadarSana or mithyadrsh 
(wrong view), dar{anamoha (delusion of vision), moha (delusion) etc. are 
also used in the same sense. The opposite of mithyatva is samyaktva, 
also known as samyagdar$ana (right view). The soul is associated 
with various kinds of karmans and darsana-moha is one of them.* The 
karmans obstruct the various capacities of the soul and keep it tied to 
the wheel of worldly existence. Thus the jaanavarana (knowledge- 
covering) karman covers the soul’s capacity to know, the darsanavarana 
(intuition-covering) karman covers the capacity to intuit, and so on. 
The function of darsanamoha is to delude the soul and misguide it. 
Many wrong notions about truth and reality arise due to its influence. 


It vitiates the whole outlook and is responsible for the wrong assess- — 


ment of ultimate values. Mithyatva (perversity of outlook) expresses | 


itself in various ways. Under its influence, one accepts the adharma 
(wrong religion) as the dharma (right religion), the amagga (wrong 
path) as the magga (right path), the ajiva (non-soul) as the jiva (soul), 
1 Cf. tatra diksadina pauthsnam ajiianamm dhvamsi yadyapi 
tathapi taccharirante tajjnanath vyajyate sphutam.—lbid., p. 79. 
2 Cf. bauddha-jfidnena tu yada bauddham ajiidna-jrmbhitam ‘ 
viliyate tada jivan-muktih karatale sthita.—Ibid., p. 81. 





* Kur dakunda’s Samayaprabhyta, 25-27 with commentaries (Kashi, 1914). 
« Vide infra, Chap. IV. Section III, 2nd paragraph. Ea 


- 
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the asahu (sinner) as the sadhu (saint), the amutta (unemancipated) as 
the mutta (emancipated) and vice-versa.! Umasvati divides mithya- 
darsana into two categories viz. abhigrhita (firmly held) and anabhi- 
erhita (lightly held). The acceptance of a wrong view and obstinate 
tenacity for it is abhigrhita and the opposite of it is anabhigrhita.’ 
The difference between the two is determined by the degree of the 
intensity and tenacity of the adherence to perversity. Kundakunda 
says that mithydtva (perversity), ajfidna (nescience), and avirat 
(intense attachment) are the three beginningless forms of the conscious- 
ness informed with moha (delusion).* Pijyapada Devanandi notices 
twofold mithyddargana viz. (1) inborn (naisargika) and (2) acquired 
from instructions of others (paropadesa-piirvaka). What is due simply 
to the rising of the mithyatva (vision-deluding) karman is naisargika 
(inborn), while there are four varieties of the latter according as it 
belongs to a kriya-vadin (believer in moral and spiritual action), akriya- 
vadin (non-believer in moral and spiritual action), ajaanin (agnostic), 
or vainayika (credulous person). Pijyapada notices also a different 
way of classification of mithyadarsana into (1) ekanta, (2) vtparita, 
(3) samSaya, (4) vainayika, and, (5) ajidna. Absolutistic prejudice is 
ehanta-mithyadarsana. Perverted conviction is vtparita. Scepticism 1s 
the third. Indiscriminate faith “in every god and every scripture 1s 
vainayika. Absence of discrimination between good and bad is 
ajnanika-mithyadarsana.* The ‘fourth’ Karmagrantha, however, 
notices these five varieties: (1) abhigrahika, (2) anabhigrahtka, 
(3) abhinivesika, (4) sa@mSayika, and (5) anabhoga. Obstinate insular 
attachment to the wrong view is abhigrahika-mithyadarsana. The 
opposite of this, that is, indiscriminate faith in the veracity of each and 
every view is anabhigrahika. Attachment to a view in spite of the 
knowledge that it is wrong is abhinivesika. Sceptic attitude even 
towards what is well established is samsayika. What is due to the 
incapacity of the mind to think and is found in such organisms as 
have not developed all the sense-organs is anabhoga-mithyadarsana.* 
These different ways of classification do not mean different conceptions. 
They are at best various modes of illustrating the workings of the self- 
same mithyatva (perversity). Mithyadarsana (perverse view) lies at 
the root of all evils, and whatever misery there is in the life of a soul 
is ultimately due to it.* It is the darkest period of a soul’s life when 


1 SthSa#, KM. 1. 734- 

2 Bhasya, TSi, VIII. 1. 

% uvaogassa anal parindma tinnl mohajuttassa 

micchattarhn annanmam aviradibhavo ya nadavvo.—Samayasara, 96. 

455; on TSa, VIII. 1. Cf. also Saky, Samosaranajjhayana. In this 
connection see also the Bhasya and Siddhasenaganin's Tika on TS#, VIII. 1. 

5 Fourth Karmagrantha, 51. See also the svopajna commentary. 

6 Cf. sarnsaramila-biam micchattarn—Bhattaparinnaya, IV. 59. 
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there is unhindered working of this mithyatua. The soul gropes in the 
darkness, formulates wrong views about truth, and treads upon many 
a path, none leading to the region of light. The mithyatva-karman 
lies heavy on it, and blockades all paths leading to light. Samyakive 
or samyagdarsana dawns only when the potency of this mithyatva-— 
karman is reduced and made ineffective to an appreciable extent in 
course of time naturally or due to the influence of the instructions of 
persons who know the truth. The mithyatva has no beginning in time. 
It is there from all eternity.:| Why a soul is subject to it is a question 
too difficult to answer, or rather it is too much to ask because it Is a 
question of fact and not of reason. And because it is coeval with the 
self it cannot be set down to an adventitious condition which is the 
usual mode of solution of problems. In one sense, the question is as 
absurd as the question ‘Why should the self exist?’ The existence of 
the self is an ultimate fact and the existence of delusion coevel with it 
is equally an ultimate fact to which no question of origination can be 
relevant. The mithyatva is there, and it is not that we do not know © 
its nature. Its nature and functions are well known. We also know — 
its conditions. We do not know the beginning because it has no 
beginning. Why should we hesitate to) accept a fact if our experience 
does not contradict it? The Jaina-attitude is too realistic to abandon 
the verdict of experience, to speculate about possible answers to such ~ 
ultimate issues, and as a_ result;to.adjust or compromise the facts of — 
common experience. The Jaina philosophers, in matters of logical — 
thinking, strictly follow the verdict of experience and do not surrender 
experience to abstract reasoning. The mithydtva, therefore, is — 
accepted as beginningless on the basis of uncontradicted experience and 

_ also because no beginning can be postulated without self-contradiction. _ 
In course of time, the soul attains purification, and the samyagdarsana 
(right attitude) dawns upon it. The soul naturally proceeds towards it, 
and depends very little upon extraneous help. Of course, sometimes 
the progress is hastened due to the influence of the instructions of 
others. The main urge, however, comes from within. The da wning 
of samyakiva (right attitude) is attended by radical change in the out- 
look. The whole horizon changes. Samyagdarsana (right attitude) is 
a kind of purified state of consciousness, that enables the soul to realize — 
and comprehend the things as they are. Samyagjnana (right knowledge) — 
presupposes samyagdarsana (right attitude). In the absence of right 
attitude, the knowledge cannot be right. How can there be pure know- 
ledge if the self that knows is impure? Similarly, samyakcaritra (right © 
conduct) presupposes right attitude and right knowledge. And these 
three viz. right attitude, right knowledge, and right conduct constitute. 





“ 


1 See Haribhadra’s Dharr 





igrahani, gathas, 570-575- 
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the ge iss to emancipation.’ Let us now study the problem more 
closely. . 


Mithya-darsana (perverse attitude), avirati (non-abstinence), 
pramada (spiritual inertia), kas@ya (passions), and yoga (activity)— 
these five are the conditions of bondage.? Of these five, the succeeding 
ones necessarily exist on the existence of the preceding ones, although 
it is not necessary that the preceding ones should exist on the existence 
_ of the succeeding ones.* We can also classify the causes of bondage 
into these three viz. mithya-darSana (perverse view), mithya-jndna 
(perverse knowledge) and mithyda-caritra (perverse conduct). The 
worldly existence is due to the joint working of these three and so it is 
the destruction of all these three that leads to emancipation. Perverse 
view or wrong attitude vitiates the whole outlook, and consequently 
whatever knowledge or action there is becomes vitiated (mithyd). 
The perversity of knowledge and conduct depends upon the perversity 
of attitude. The perverse attitude (mithya-darsana) defiles, as it were, 
the very texture of the soul, and it is but natural that all the functions 
of the soul should be defiled. Purification of the attitude (darsana), 
therefore, is regarded as the sine™gua~ non of the purification of the 
knowledge (jiidna) and conduct-(caritra). Explaining the reason why 
the selfsame mati-jidna, Sruta-jnana and avadhi-jnana become maty- 
ajiana, Sruta-"jiana and avadhy-ajnana (or vibhanga), Umasvati says: 
‘These (mati, Sruta and avadhi), when informed with mithya-darsana 
(wrong attitude), comprehend the thing as it is not, and thus are ajnana 
(wrong cognition).’* Even as the knowledge of a mad man is necessarily 
ajiiana, although by chance sometimes it hits upon the truth, exactly 

so the knowledge of one whose soul is vitiated by mithya-darsana 
(perverse attitude) is of necessity ajfana in spite of its empirical validity 
by accident.* The knowledge can be right (samyak) only if the attitude 
or outlook (darSana) is right. Similarly, the rightness of conduct 
depends upon the rightness of knowledge. On the relation of right 
attitude (samvag-darSana), right knowledge (samyag-jfiana) and night 
conduct (sam~yak-caritra), Umasvati says: ‘Of these, the succeeding one 
is not necessarily acquired on the acquisition of the preceding one. The 
acquisition of the preceding one, however, is of necessity there on the 
"1 samyag-dargana-jfiana-cAritrani moksa-margah—TS#, I. 1. 
2 7Sa, VII. tr. 
3 Bhasya on TSa, VII. 1. . 
4 Cf. samyag-darsana-jilana-caritrani moksamarga ity adyasiitra-samarthyat 
_mithya-dargana-jiana-caritrani sarhsaramarga iti siddheh—TSIV, p. 72 (TS@, 
< Ss 4 mithya-dargana-parigrahad viparita-grahakatvam etegam. tasmad ajma nani 

bhavanti—Bhdsya, TSa, 1. 32. Also see N5a, 25, 41; ViBh, 527, 528, 534- 


- 


“« Cf. Bhasya, TSH, 1. 33; also ViBh, 315. 
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acquisition of the succeeding one.” Siddhasenaganin records twa 
different interpretations? of this statement of Umasvati. In the first 
interpretation, right attitude is regarded as quite distinct and separate 
from right knowledge. In the second, the right attitude is considered as 
simply a specific determinate state, of the nature of inclination, of the 
mati-jaana.* Accordingly, in the first interpretation, the above state- 
ment of Umiasvati is held as referring to the relation among the three 
viz. (I) right attitude, (2) right knowledge and (3) right conduct while, 


in the second, it is interpreted as referring to the relation between the ~ 


two viz. (1) right attitude together with right knowledge and (2) right 
conduct. The first interpretation seems to be more natural and faithful 
to the text although in view of Umasvati's conception of right attitude 
the second interpretation is not altogether incompatible. Umasvati 
defines right attitude (samyag-darSana) as $raddhana for the truth, and 
explains Sraddhana as pratyayavadharana, that is, discursive deter- 
mination.‘ He further characterizes samyagdarsana as “invariable 
grasping of all the objects of the sense-organs and the mind.” 
Umiasvati thus clearly admits samyag-darsana as a kind of knowledge. 
In this connection the view of “Siddhasena Divakara that the term 
daréana is used for the abhinibodhika (i.e. mati-jiana) of a person who 
takes to heart the principles revealed by the omniscient deserves careful 
notice.* Jinabhadra says that*sam’yaktva is to be distinguished from 
éruta (scriptural knowledge) even as the determinate knowledge (jana) 


is to be distinguished from indeterminate intuition (darsana). Even as 


apaya (perceptual judgment) and dhdrana (retention) are regarded as 
knowledge (jfdna) while avagraha and iha are (relatively) considered 
as darsana so also samyaktva is to be regarded as predilection for the 
truth (tattva-ruci) while what grasps that truth should be regarded as 
yaana.’ Samyag-darsana and samyag-jnana are born simultaneously. 
But even then they are not identical. They are related as cause and 
effect. ‘Even as a lamp and its light, though simultaneously born, 
are separate as cause and effect, so is samyaktva, though simultaneously 
born, the logical prius, as opposed to chronological priority, of 
(samyag) jaana. The samyaktva, though simultaneously born, purifies 

lesath ca pirvasya labhe bhajaniyam uttaram uttaralabhe tu niyatah 
purvalabhah—Bhasya, TSa, I. 1. Also ef. UtSa, AXVIITI. 30. 

2See Tika on Bhasya, Ta, 1. 1. 

3 mati-jianasyai ‘va ruciriipo yo ‘payamSas tat samyagdarsanam, jnanad 
rte "nyat samyag-darSanamh ma samiasti. 

4 See TSa, I. 2 with Bhdsya. 

’ avyabhicarini sarvendriyanindriya-'rthapraptih—Bhdsya, TSi, I. 1. 

6 Sanmatilarka, II, 32. The gatha runs as follows: 

evamh jinapannatte saddahamanassa bhavao bhave 
purisassa “bhinibohe darhsana-saddo havai jutto. 
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the jana even as the powder of kataka (Strychnos Potatorum) purifies 
turbid rain-water’.' Piijyapada Devanandi, admitting the simultaneous 
emergence of samyag-darsana (right attitude) and samyag-jnana (right 
knowledge), says that as soon as the consciousness gets possession of 
samyag-darsana (right attitude) due to the subsidence, destruction, or 
subsidence-cum-destruction of the darSana-moha  (attitude-deluding 
karman), its maty-ajnana and Sruta-’jnana disappear and there emerge 
mati-jnana and Sruta-jidna just like the emergence of heat and light of 
the sun on the displacement of the clouds.* Samyag-darsana (nght 
attitude) is superior to samyag-jndna (right knowledge) inasmuch as the 
latter derives its appellation ‘samyak’ from the former.* There is 
unanimity among the Jaina thinkers as regards the simultaneous 
occurrence of samyag-darfana and samyag-jnana. And we have 
noticed above the view of Siddhasena Divakara and the alternative 
interpretation referred to by Siddhasenaganin in his commentary on 
the nature of sanvyag-darsana and its relation with samyag-jnana. 
Samyag-darsana can be considered as that purified state of comscious- 
ness which enables it to know the truth as it is. It is the state of 
freedom from wrong intuition of truth. It is the ground of samyag- 
jiana (right knowledge). Then comes.samyak-cariira (right conduct). 
The Jaina philosophers gave as.much importance to caritra (conduct) 
as to jadana (knowledge) and darsana (predilection for truth). If 
samyag-darsana turns the soul in. the right direction and samyag-jnana 
illumines the path, samyak-cariira (right conduct or rectified will) leads 
to the goal. Let us study the problem of the relation of darsana, jnana 
and caritra in some detail. 

The Uitaradhyayana says: ‘One devoid of right attitude (darsana) 
cannot have right knowledge (j#i@na) and there cannot be rectitude of 
will (carana-guna) without right knowledge (jiana). One devoid of 
the rectitude of will cannot have emancipation from evil will, and one 
devoid of emancipation from evil will (induced by karman) cannot 
attain final emancipation.* We have seen how closely sam~yvag- 
daréana and samyag-jidna are related. Let us now see the respective 
functions of jaiana (knowledge) and caritra (conduct). The Avasyaka- 
niryukti says that conduct (carana) is the fulfilment of the scriptural 
knowledge (Sruta-jiana), while emancipation (#irvdna) is the fulfilment 

1 karana-kajja-vibhago diva-pagasana jugavajamme vi 

jugavuppannam pi taha heii nanassa sammattam. 
jugavarh pi samuppannam sammattam ahigamam visohei 
jaha kayagamamjanai jala-vutthio visohimt. 

. —Quoted in Brhadvrtti on ViBh, 536. 
2See SSi on TSH, I. 1. 3 Ibid. 
4 na ‘darnsanissa ndnath nanena vina na hunti carana-guna 

agunissa natthi mokkho natthi amokkhassa nivvanam. | 
—UtSa, XXVIII. 30. 
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of conduct.1 ‘One, even though possessed of scriptural knowledge, 
does not attain emancipation if one fails to bear the austerities of tapas 
(penance) and saayama (restraint and discipline) which constitute right 
conduct. Just as a vessel, although having an expert pilot, does not 
cross the great ocean and reach the shore desired by the trader in the 
absence of wind, even so a soul-vessel, although competent, being 
possessed of jfidna (knowledge) as its guide, does not reach the abode 
of the emancipated in the absence of the wind of spiritual penance 
and discipline.’* Training and discipline of the intellect without the 
training and discipline of the will does not lead to freedom. The 
disciplined will is rather the logical condition of the disciplined reason, 
and one finds its fulfilment in the other. Without this fulfilment, the 
mere intellectual culture is a cripple and mere moral culture implied 
by discipline of the will without intellectual illumination is blind. 
‘Even as a donkey carrying sandalwood enjoys only the weight and 
not the sandalwood itself, exactly so does one, possessed of knowledge 
(jmana) without will (carana), enjoys only the knowledge and not its 
eran viz. emancipation. -Futile indeed is knowledge without 
will (Artyd). Even so is will futile. without knowledge. A lame man 
was burnt in spite of his sight while”°a blind man caught fire even 
though fleeing. ’* Knowledge enlightens, penance purifies, and restraint 
protects.‘ Even omniscience.is not immediately followed by emancipa- 
tion. Jinabhadra says that right conduct (caritra) is even superior to 
right knowledge (jiana) inasmuch as the soul is not necessarily — 
emancipated immediately after attaining complete and perfect know- — 
ledge while it is at once freed on the acquisition of complete and 
consummate discipline (samvara), that is, cdritra.® Right knowledge ~ 
and spiritual discipline (kriya@) are equally necessary for emancipation, — 
although the latter is considered as the immediate condition of it, The 
soul has to destroy by means of the perfection of discipline (caritra) the 
residual karmans even when it has destroyed the mohaniya (deluding), 
jnanavarana (knowledge-covering), darsandvarana (intuition-covering) — 
and antaraya (obstructing) karmans, and has attained perfect and pure — 
knowledge and intuition. Thus technically speaking caritra is the © 
proximate condition of emancipation.* This is, in brief, the mutual on 





1 tassa vi safo Caranari saro caranassa nivvanarh.—ViBh, 1126 (ANir | gatha). 
2Vibh, 1143, 1145, 1146 (ANir gathas). ; 
4 ViBh, 1158-9 (ANir gathas). ‘ 
*nanam payasayam sohao tavo sathjamo ya guttikaro. 
—ViBh, 1169 (ANir gatha). 5 Vibh, nr 
© One who has attained perfection of knowledgé and has become omniscient — 
is necessarily possessed of right conduct. The conduct,. boaters has not reached . 
its consummation which is attained only in the last moment of worldly erie 
when the soul is in the fourth stage of fuikladhyana, (Vide infra, sin na 





Section II, last paragraph but ee. 
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relation of samyag-darsana (right attitude towards truth), samyag- 
jvana (right knowledge), and samyak-caritra (right. conduct). 


We have now seen that, according to the Jaina thinkers, mithya- 
darsana (perverse attitude), mithyda-jiana (perverse knowledge), and 
mithya-caritra (perverse conduct or will) are the conditions of bondage, 
that is, worldly existence while samyag-darSana, samyag-jiana, and 
samyak-caritra constitute the pathway to emancipation. The soul 
possesses a number of capacities such as consciousness, vision, know- 
ledge, intuition, energy, bliss and the like, which are obstructed by the 
different karmans, and the result is worldly existence. These capacities 
find expression in their mutilated and imperfect forms while the soul is 
in bondage. On the attainment of emancipation, the soul reveals these 
capacities in their natural form. When the capacity for right vision 
(darsana) is obstructed, there is mithya-darsana, When the capacity 
for right knowledge is mutilated there is mithyd-jnana. When there is 
obstruction of the energy of the soul there is mithyd-caritra. Bondage, 
in the ultimate analysis, consists in the obstructed and mutilated condi- 
tion of the various capacities of »the soul. That the soul has these 
capacities is a matter of common) experience. On many an occasion 
we feel that there is something wrong in our attitude, that there is some 
flaw in our knowledge, that there is some check on our energy. On 
many an occasion, again, -we.become. conscious of our capacity for 
right vision, our competency for infinite knowledge, our strength against 
the corruptions of the world. On the basis of these experiences, we can 
postulate different capacities of the soul. And this is what the Jaina 
thinkers did. The capacities of the soul are obstructed in various ways 
due to various causes. These capacities can be classified into three 
groups viz. right (samyak) attitude or predilection (darsana), right 
knowledge, and right conduct, their corresponding mutilated forms 
being perverted (mithya) attitude, perverted knowledge, and perverted 
conduct. Accordingly, the Jaina thinkers did not accept the view that 
perverted knowledge (mithya-jnana) alone is the cause of bondage. 
Perverted knowledge is only one of the three causes of bondage, the 
other two being perverted attitude (mithyd-darsana), and perverted 
conduct (mithya-caritra). ‘We shall now record in brief the objections 
of the Jaina philosopher against the view that perverted knowledge 
alone is the cause of bondage. . 

Vidyanandi sums up the implication of the position of the upholders 
of knowledge alone as the cause of emancipation as follows: The 
philosophers who hold that knowledge alone is the sole ae of — 

cipation must have to admit that the exhaustion, by enjoyment, 
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of the operative karman which is responsible for the embodied existence 
is only an ancillary condition of emancipation." The soul remains 
embodied for a while even after it has attained the knowledge of the 
truth (tativa-jfidna) in order to enjoy the fruits of the operative Rarmans. 
The Sankhya maintains that the self (purusa) remains embodied for 
some time, even after the attainment of perfect knowledge, due to the 
residual traces of dharma (religious merit) etc. just like the revolution 
of a wheel due to momentum even after the actual impetus has been 
withdrawn,? The Vaigesika upholds that the soul has to exhaust, by 
enjoyment, the stored merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma) before 
it attains final emancipation on the removal of its nescience (ajiana).* 
The Vedantins also admit the existence of embodied beings who are 
free from bondage (jivanmukia). The Buddhists too have to admit some 
interval between the dawning of truth and the attainment of emancipa- 
tion (nirvana). Vidyanandi now asks: “How is that enjoyment of 
the fruits of the (operative and stored) karmans possible? Is it done 
(automatically) in due time? Or is it due to special effort?’* He who 
has realized the truth (tattva-jfiana) does not accept rebirth for the 
enjoyment of the residual karmans, and therefore he has to enjoy the 
karmans in that very life. And this implies capacity for special effort 
to enjoy the karmans before time. Otherwise there would be ne 
emancipation in all times to,come... The.karmans which generally give 
fruits in different births are to be enjoyed in this very life, for it is 
unanimously admitted that one who has realized the truth does not 
take rebirth for the enjoyment of these karmans. This enjoyment of 
fruits before due time presupposes an effort on the part of the soul. 
And this effort is a type of caritra. The Yoga admits enjoyment 
of the accumulated karmans by a special kind of effort. That 
special effort is nothing but the practice of samadhi (meditation and 
ecstasy). Special powers are achieved by samadhi. By these powers, 
one creates a number of bodies and enjoys the fruits of the accumulated 
karmans by means of them.* The Naiyayika also admits the creation 
of a plurality of bodies (kayavyiha) for the enjoyment of the karman 
which is in course of fruition (prarabdha) for the sake of speedy attain- 


1 Cf. phalopabhogena saficitakarmanam praksayah samyag-jnanasya muktyut- 
pattau sahakari jfana-matratmaka-moksakaranavadinam isto na punar anyo 
"sidhdranah kagcit—TSIV, p. 66. In this passage saficita should be interpreted 
as operative (prarabdha) karman. 

2 Vide supra, p. 100. 1 Vide supra, p. 112. 

4sa ca phalopabhogo yathakalam upakramavisesad va karmanarn syat 

5 Cf. yasmad upakrama-visesit karmanarh phalopabhogo yogino ‘bhimatah 
sa samadhir eva tattvatah sambhavyate, samadhay utthapita-dharma-janitayam 
rddhau mand-Sariradi-nirmanadvarena saiicita-karma-phalanubhavasye | ‘statvat 
—TSIV, p. 66. See also YD, IV. 4 with Bhasya. Ase 
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ment of emancipation (apavarga).1 The Brahmasitra too admits that 
the prarabdha-karman is to be destroyed by enjoyment (bhoga).’ It 
is thus admitted by all that the soul remains embodied for some time 
even after the realization of the truth (tattva-jiana), and some of them 
also admit the efficacy of yoga or samadhi to enable one to enjoy the 
fruits of the karmans before the due time of their fruition. The 
continued embodiment of the soul even after the realization of the truth 
implies that there is yet some defect to eradicate. The Jainas maintain 
that this defect is to be eradicated by samyak-caritra consisting in the 
third and the fourth stages of sukladhyana,* which corresponds to 
the final samadhi of the Sankhya-Yoga and the Nyaya-Vaisesika. We 
are thus led to admit mithyd-caritra—consisting in non-abstinence 
(avirati), passions (kasa@ya), spiritual inertia (pramada), and activity 
(yoga)—in addition to perverted cognition (mithya-jnana) as the condi- 
tion of worldly existence. 


If perverted cognition were the only condition of worldly existence 
there must occur final emancipation immediately on the attainment of 
complete and perfect knowledge. But as the soul continues with its 
embodied existence for some timeyeven after the attainment of complete 
and perfect enlightenment, it ,has.got, to be admitted, as has been 
Shown, that there was some other defect that did not disappear with 
the disappearance of the perverted cognition. This defect is the 
absence of the total stoppage of physical ‘activities (technically known 
as yoga in Jaina philosophy). The perfect state is to be achieved by 
the perfection of all the three viz. predilection or attitude (darsana), 
knowledge (jfdna), and conduct (caritra). The perfect conduct is 
attained when all the activities cease and the soul attains final 
emancipation. Until then the bondage exists. Moreover, if the 
perverted cognition alone were the condition of the worldly existence, 
there would be no enlightened person to reveal the truth. Vidyanandi 
says: ‘Those who maintain that perverted cognition (viparyaya) is 
the main cause of worldly existence (bhava) cannot (logically) postulate 
the existence of the enlightened one living in the world."* How can one 
exist in the world when the condition of existence therein is not present? 
Viparyaya or the perverted cognition was the condition, and that 
condition is not present in the enlightened one. How can he then 
If it is contended that on the attain~ 


continue to exist in the world? 


ment of complete and perfect knowledge there is only further non- 
origination of new perverted cognition while the past perverted 


1 See Bhasya on NS, Il. 2-19. MM Phanibhiisana Tarkavagisa’s Nydya- 


paricaya (2nd edition), p. 18- 
2 See BS, IV. I. 19. * Infra, Chap. V. Section II, last paragraph but three. 
4_maulo hetur bhavasye ‘sto yesath tavad viparyayah 
tesam udbhatabodhasya ghatate na bhavasthitih—TSiV, p. 72. 
JP—20 | 
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cognition due to past demerit still continues and so the existence in the 
world is not incompatible with the attainment of perfect knowledge, 
then it would follow that there yet exist defects (dosa) originating from 
the perverted cognition (viparyaya), unseen potency (adrsfa) originat- 
ing from the defects, birth (jamma) originating from the unseen 
potency, and manifold suffering (dukkha) originating from birth. It 
is again a self-contradiction to say that the past perverted cognition 
exists and not its consequences such as defects, unseen potency, and 
the like, because why should the cause continue to exist and not 
produce its effect without anything to impede its natural function?’ 
There were both perverted cognition and its effects present in the past, 
and how can now there be only the perverted cognition and not its 
effects too? Of course, a cause can exist without its effects if any of 
the auxiliaries be absent or an obstructive factor be present to thwart 
its activities. But it is not true of those causes which are self-sufficient. 
Perverted cognition (viparyaya) cannot be coriceived to have existence 
without its effects making up the worldly existence because you cannot 
point to the absence of an auxiliary condition or the presence of an 
impediment which can suspend its activity. Perverted cognition and 
realization of the truth are incompatible and so cannot coexist even as 
darkness and light cannot coexist:.-There can be no perverted cogni- 
tion when there is realization of the truth. It, therefore, follows that 
the existence in the world even after the attainment of the knowledge 
of the truth is not due to the perverted cognition. There must be some 
_ other condition of it. Vidyanandi says that there are some who 
distinguish between two kinds of perverted cognition (viparyaya): 
(1) the original one possessed of the potency of producing predilection 
for the untrue, attachment (raga) etc., and (2) the last or dying one 
that is devoid of such potency.* The original perverted cognition 
produces defects (dosa) of the nature of predilection or inclination for 
the untrue. Defects produce demerit (adharma). Demerit produces 
birth (janmma) which again is responsible for the worldly existence 
(samsara) fraught with miseries. The last or the dying perverted 
cognition, however, is impotent and cannot be the condition of worldly 
existence. Vidyanandi asserts that this position is not different from 
that of the Jainas. The upholders of this position have to admit three- 
fold conditions of the worldly existence (bhava).° Perverted cognition 


1 Cf. samutpanna-tattva-jhanasya ‘pi aSesato anagataviparyayasya ‘nutpat- 
tir na punah purvabhavopattasya parvadharma-nibandhanasya, tato "sya bhava- 
sthitir ghatata eve ‘ti sambhavanayam .. . tatsthiter eva pramanatah siddheh— 
IslV, p. 72. 

2 Cf. vitathagraha-ragadi-pradurbhavana-gaktibhrt 

maulo viparyayo na ‘ntya iti kecit prapedire—TSIYV, OT -92, 

° Cf. tesarh prasiddha eva 'yath bhavahetus trayatmakah 

sakti-trayatmatapaye bhavahetutvahanitah—TSIV, p. 72. 
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(viparyaya), in this view, means what is possessed of the potency of 
producing perverted predilection (mithyabhinivesa), attachment (raga) 
etc., and is the condition of worldly existence. This, when analysed, 
turns out to be the threefold condition of the nature of wrong attitude 
(mithya-darsana), wrong cognition (mithya-jiana) and wrong conduct 
(mithya-caritra); because the potency of perverted predilection is 
nothing but the wrong attitude, the perverted cognition itself—being an 
untrue cognition—is wrong cognition, and the potency for producing 
attachment (7déga) etc. is wrong conduct.’ It is thus maintained by the 
Jainas that all these three—wrong attitude, wrong cognition and wrong 
conduct—should be regarded as the condition of worldly existence. 
And the condition of worldly existence being threefold, the condition 
of emancipation also should be regarded as threefold.* Vidyanandi 
says that the threefold conditions of the worldly existence, such as 
wrong attitude (mithya-darsana), and the like, require threefold anti- 
dotes such as right attitude (samyag-darsana) and the like for their 
cessation. Or, in other words, the unitary condition of worldly 
‘existence, having threefold potencies, requires for its annihilation 
another unitary condition consisting of threefold counter-potencies.* 


We have now stated the Jaina conception of the threefold cause of 
bondage and-its threefold antidote. We also recorded the objections 
of the Jaina against those who maintain a unitary principle as the cause 
of bondage. Now let us see how, far the metaphysical position of 
those who regard nescience (ajana) alone as the cause of bondage is 
consistent with their conception of nescience. Let us begin with the 
sankhya- Yoga. 


x 


CRITICISM OF THE SAMKHYA-YOGA CONCEPTION 
OF AVIDYA 


In the Sankhya-Yoga school the relation between the world 
process and the purusa is not a very concrete one. The world process 
somehow belongs to the purusa who enjoys it though keeping quite 


ol ya eva viparyayo mithyabhinivesa-ragadyutpadana-Saktih sa eva bhavahe- 
tur na nya itt vadatarh prasiddho mithya-darsana-jnana-caritratmako bhavahe- 
tuh, mithya-’bhinivesasakter eva mithya-darsanatvat, mithyartha-grahanasya 
svayath viparyayasya mithya-jnanatvat, ragadi-pradurbhavana-samarthyasya 
mithyacaritratvat—I bid. | : 

2 Cf. tadvipaksasya nirvana-karanasya trayatmata—TSIV, p. 74. | 
3 mithya-daréanadinarh bhavahetiinarh trayanarh pramanatah sthitanarh 
nivtttih pratipaksabhitani samyag-darsanadini triny apeksate, anyatamapaye 
tadanupapatteh ; gakti-trayatmakasya va bhavahetor ekasya vinivartanam prati- 
paksabhiita-Saktitrayatmakam ekam antarena no ‘papadyata iti yukta Satra- 
karasya trayatmaka-moksa-margopadesana—T'! V, p. 74. 
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unaffected by and aloof from it. The school does not attempt at defining 
the relation between the world process and the purusa. Somehow the 
purusa appears to have become one with the prakrii and to enjoy it. 


Everything, good or bad, belongs to the prakrti, and the purusa is there 


only as an indifferent onlooker. The process Is conceived as evolving 
for the interests of the purwsa, but there is hardly any serious attempt 
made at showing how the prakrti establishes its contact with the purusa 
or, alternatively, how purusa identifies itself with the prakrit. Avidya 
or nescience is held as the cementing bond between the two. Here 
again it is left unexplained how avidyda, which belongs exclusively to 
the prakrti, can get the purusa involved in the process. In the ultimate 
analysis, avidyd is an indefinable impetus that creates motion in the 
prakrti to evolve itself in endless processes for the purpose of the 
purusa. Neither the purusa knows how his interests are being fulfilled 


by these processes, nor does the prakrii move with the prevision of a 


well-defined plan. The world is an ordered unfolding with definite 
designs. But the order and the design is a work of the prakrit which 
has neither vision nor any interest of its own. The Sankhya-Yoga fails 
to account for the ordered movément of prakrii. The purusa does 
not direct the prakrti and so the»order and the design cannot be held 
to have come from him. It is» a’wonder how the movements of the 
prakrti are coordinated ‘with the interests of the purusa. The relation 
between the purusa and the prakrtt is ‘only a make-believe. It is only 
an appearance. Avidyd is conceived as a link between the two which 
can never be linked—a bridge between the two which can never be 


bridged. It is a principle which keeps the prakrti in motion with the — 


purusa as its witness. The purusa appears as involved without being 
really so.' It ever remains as it is. It is the prakrti that knows, 
thinks, and wills under the influence of avidya and it is again the prakrit 


itself that retires to the state of eternal motionlessness by destroying 


the seed of avidya. If the Sankhya-Yoga gives any importance to the 
purusa as a partner in the world drama, it does so only to give a 


semblance of reality to the universally accepted fact of bondage of the 


soul. The whole speculation loses its meaning if the fact of bondage 
is not admitted. But the fundamental hypothesis of the Sankhya- 
Yoga system does not warrant the acceptance of bondage for the 


: 


purusa. And consequently it becomes impossible for the system to P 
account for the constant urge for emancipation and the means prescribed — 


for the fulfilment of that urge. The Yoga prescribes yogic practices 


and the Saikhya lays stress on the knowledge of the truth. But is not 


; 


all this in vain in view of the fact that the purusa, in reality, always 5 


remains out of the world? Is there any need or justification for 


1 Cf. tasman na badhyate na ‘pi mucyate na ‘pi sathsarati kaécit 
sathsarati badhyate shyt ra aya ‘prakrtih.—SKa, 62. 
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earnest striving for the release of the prakrii which is only an un- 
conscious instrument of fulfilment of the interests of the purusa? 
Moreover, the prakrti remains as it is with reference to other purusas 
even after it is released with referénce to a particular purusa. What 
then is the meaning of emancipation for the prakrit? It is a self- 
contradiction to say that the prakrti is emancipated with reference to 
a particular purusa while it remains in bondage with reference to all 
others. There is, again, no ground for maintaining that there are as 
many prakrtis as there are purusas. 


There are of course some adherents of Sankhya who believe in the 
multiplicity of prakrtis, each assigned to each purusa. But though it 
effects an improvement in the sense that the emancipation of one purusa 
does not involve the retirement of prakrti from cosmic activity and thus 
the continuity of the world process is not snapped asunder, yet it leads 
to unnecessary complexity. In the first place, the postulation of a 
number of prakrtis is itself a cumbrous hypothesis and the postulation 
of one prakrti answers the requirements of the law of parsimony. In 
the second place, the plurality of the prakrtis cannot be supposed to 
remain unrelated inter se as that would rob the objective world of every 
claim to independence. The maim ground for believing in the objective 
independence of the material world/is.that it is public property to which 
all the purusas have the same of Similar relationship. In the third 
place, if a common objective. , cosmic principle were posited to 
comprehend all these microcosmic worlds within its sweep, the objec- 
tions urged against the unitary prakrit as the cosmic prius would 
remain unanswered. In the fourth place, the postulation of the 
plurality of the prakrtis will only be a restatement of the atomic 
pluralism of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school which the Sankhya system is 
supposed to transcend by the postulation of a unitary cosmic principle. 
Though Vijfianabhiksu has sought to reduce one prakrii to a plurality 
cof atoms, it cannot be regarded as the orthodox representation of 
Sankhya ontology. All the arguments showing the unity of the nature 
of material, that is, unspiritual things as partaking of threefold 
character will be reduced to futility. The argument for the repudia- 
tion of atomic pluralism that infinite mass cannot be produced out of 
infinitesimal atoms and that the material cause must be greater than the 
product in magnitude will lose all meaning if the unitary prakrti were 
nothing but a congeries of atomic units each independent of and 
isolated from the other. Fifthly, the explanation of creation as evolu- 
tion as opposed to conglomeration of units which is the position of the 
Vaigesika will have no force and cogency if the world could be deduced 
from a plurality. Lastly, the question would arise whether the infinite 
prakrtis are ubiquitous and infinite in magnitude or not. If each 
prakrti be ubiquitous and all-pervading, it is difficult to conceive how 
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one prakrti can coexist with other prakrtis without clash and collision. 
If, on the other hand, they are regarded as atomic in magnitude, then 
the theory of satkaryavada which affirms the pre-existence of the effect 
and denies the possibility of the emergence of an unprecedented fact 
will have no raison d’étre since it will have to be admitted that a big 
thing can be produced out of small things. The Sankhya has regarded 
this as an impossibility as the emergence of a bigger magnitude will 
presuppose the annihilation of smaller magnitude. So the postulation 
of an infinite plurality of prakrtis apart from the natural objection due 
to its cumbrousness is incompatible with the basic postulates of the 
Sankhya metaphysics. 

There are other technical difficulties in the Sankhya-Yoga view. 
Avidya is regarded as the condition of bondage. Bondage lasts as long 
as the avidya lasts. | Bondage is destroyed when the avidya is 
destroyed. And the avidya can be destroyed only when the knowledge 
of the truth dawns. The knowledge of the truth thus is the cause of 
emancipation. The Sankhya-Yoga holds that this knowledge also is 
absent after emancipation. But is it logically sound to hold that the 
condition of emancipation should disappear on the attainment of 
emancipation? Driven to desperation the Sankhya-Yoga holds that 
the disappearance of the final knowledge of the truth is the condition of 
emancipation. But then another difficulty crops up. If disappearance 
of the knowledge of the truth ‘is the condition of emancipation, should 
it not then be admitted that even the knowledge of the truth is not 
efficient enough to bring about the emancipation? What then is the 
difference between ignorance (ajfiadna) and knowledge (jidna) with 
reference to emancipation? Is not knowledge as much inefficient as 
ignorance as a means to emancipation? Is not knowledge itself a state 
of prakrti in bondage? The Sankhya-Yoga cannot logically maintain 
that ignorance alone is the condition of worldly existence. Ignorance, 
knowledge, and everything else are all states of the prakrti in bondage. 
None of them can be regarded as the non-condition of worldly existence. 
Emancipation, in the ultimate analysis, turns out to be an automatic 
eternal quiescence of prakrti. And we have stated the difficulties 
about this quiescence even. The prakrti, somehow related to purusa, 
is the bondage of existence. Cessation of all relation with the purusa 
is emancipation. Viewed from the side of the purusa, emancipation 
consists in purusa existing in its own nature. From the side of prakrtt, 
emancipation consists in prakrti in its state of eternal equilibrium. — 
Prakrti and purusa attain this state when the seed of avidya is com- 
pletely destroyed. The purusa takes interest in the prakrti so long as 
there is avidya. Prakrti destroys avidya and becomes enlightened by 
its own efforts. The Sankhya-Yoga does not define the function of the 
purusa in the attainment of final enlightenment. Purusa is inactive 
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consciousness intelligizing the prakrti. Final enlightenment is a state 
of the prakrti comprehending the truth of the separate identity of 
purusa from itself. On the comprehension of this truth, the prakrti 
can no more keep the purusa interested in itself, and consequently 
stops its processes and retires into the background. The function of 
the purusa is simply to intelligize and to this extent he is responsible 
for emancipation. Intelligizing, however, does not mean any effort on 
the part of the purusa. It is automatically effected by the peculiar 
relation which the avidya establishes between the purusa and the 
prakrti. If the purusa is responsible for anything in the drama, it is 
this element of intelligizing. We can also ascribe the coordination of 
the movements of the prakrii with the interests of the purusa to this 
element of intelligizing. But we do not find any clear statement of 
such a conception in the Sankhya-Yoga system. The principle of 
purusa hangs very loose on the system. Although this purusa is of 
the nature of consciousness, the functions of knowing, thinking and 
willing do not belong to him. The Sankhya-Yoga system intended to 
preserve the immutable character of the purusa by keeping him free 
from all functions whatsoever. But it did so at the cost of a number 
of other difficulties. Acarya Hemacandra has summed up some of the 
weak points of the Sankhya-Yoga~as follows: ‘Consciousness does not 
know the objects, the buddhi is.unconscious. Space and the like 
evolve out of the subtle elements of sound and the like. Bondage and 
emancipation do not belong to the purusa. And what else self- 
contradictory has not been composed by the stupid (Sankhyas).’’ 
Referring to the non-knowing nature of the purusa, Vidyanandi says: 
‘If purusa is of the nature of non-knowledge, how could Kapila be the 
instructor (of the truth), even like one in deep sleep. The prakrti also 
being unconscious, like a jar, cannot do the function of instruction.”* 
How can consciousness (citt) be without knowledge (jmana) and the 
knowing buddhi without consciousness? How can the purusa enjoy 
the prakrti if he is absolutely immutable? Haribhadra refers to the 
following explanation of Vindhyavasin and Asuri the famous exponents 
of the Sankhya school: “The purusa, himself remaining immutable, 
makes the unconscious mind assume its own form because of the 
proximity, even as a reflection makes a crystal (assume its own form). 
The enjoyment of the purusa is said to consist in such transformation 
of the distinct principle of buddhi, just like the appearance of the 


1 cid arthaginya ca jada ca buddhih 
gabdaditanmatrajam ambaradi 
na bandhamoksau purusasya ce ‘ti 
kiyaj jadair na grathitam virodhi.—AY¥V, 15. 
2 yady ajfiana-svabhavah syat Kapilo no padesakrt | 
susuptavat pradhanam va ‘cetanatvad ghatadivat.—TSIV, p. 18. 
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image of the moon in the transparent water’’ and records this criticism: 


‘In view of the formlessness (of the purusa), even the appearance of © 


his image is not possible. Moreover, if it is conceded that the purusa 
is imaged in the buddhi, this concession should be extended to the 
emancipated purusas also. Enjoyment, therefore, is never possible. 
Nor is it improper to maintain that the emancipated ones should also 
be imaged, because they have the same nature (as they had before 
emancipation, since they are immutable). Again, if it were (conceded) 
that there is difference in their nature, it would necessarily follow that 
‘there was change. Moreover, if the purusa is absolutely different from 
the body, there would nowhere be any occasion for (the sins of) 
killing and the like. In the absence of (the sins of) killing and the 
like, there would be no bondage, good or bad, owing to the lack of its 
cause. In the absence of bondage, there would be no worldly existence 
or emancipation of the purusa. In the absence of emancipation all 
(efforts) such as vows and the like would be useless.’* We have 
thoroughly discussed the problem of reflection of purusa in the buddhi 
while stating the Yoga conception of avidya* and shall not repeat it 
again. The serious objection against the doctrine of reflection has been 
recorded by Haribhadra. How-can a formless principle reflect itself? 
Nor can the Sankhya-Yoga avoid_ the criticism by saying that the 


conception of reflection is only for the-sake of easy understanding and — 


‘popular illustration, or in other words, only a metaphorical way of 
stating the fact. Because in that case the world process will turn out 
to be a magical show devoid of any essence. Either the purusa must 


have some concrete relation with the prakrti or the whole evolution of 


the prakrti should be condemned as an illusory nothing. There must 


A’. 
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be some difference between the emancipated and the unemancipated. — 


But if the purusa be absolutely immutable and unchanging, there can 
be no scope for difference of states. If emancipation itself be only an 


appearance there is absolutely no meaning in spiritual endeavours. 
The Sankhya-Yoga attempts at explaining away the difficulty of the 


1 puruso ‘vikrtatmai ‘va svanirbhasam acetanam 
manah karoti sannidhyad upadhih sphatikam yatha. 
vibhaktedrkparinatau buddhau bhogo ‘sya kathyate 
pratibimbodayah svacche yatha candramaso 'mbhasi. 

—SVS, 221-2 with Svopajiia Commentary- 

2 pratibimbodayo "py asya na ‘'mirtatvena yujyate A” 
muktair atiprasangac ca na vai bhogah kadacana. 
na ca pirvasvabhavatvat sa muktanam asangatah 
svabhavantarabhave ca parinamo ‘nivaritah. 
dehat prthaktva eva ‘sya na ca hirhsadayah kvacit 
tadabhave ‘nimittatvat katharh bandhah subhasubhah. 
bandhad rte na samsaro muktir va ‘syo 'papadyate 
yamadi tadabhave ca sarvam eva hy aparthakam.—SVS, 223-6. 

‘Vide supra, pp. 85-9. 
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relation of purusa and prakrti may appear as high and lofty philosophy 
to those who are fond of metaphysical speculations, but they have 
little fascination for the Jaina philosopher who is a staunch realist and 
has a deep conviction about the reality of his own experience. The 
Jaina philosopher believes in concrete relation between the soul and 
the body. And Haribhadra is even reluctant to believe that the great 
sage Kapila could have propounded that bondage and emancipation 
belong to prakrti and not to the purusa. MHaribhadra says: * The 
ancient sages have declared emancipation of the purusa in the Tantra.”* 
Then stating that the Jaina conception of purusa and his relation with 
karma-prakrti (karmic matter) is not liable to censure, he says: ‘For 
this reason the (Sankhya) doctrine of prakrti also should be accepted 
as true, and also because it has been propounded by Kapila who 
was a great sage of godly character.’* Haribhadra means to assert 
that the original doctrine of Kapila was not different from that of the 
Jainas. The Sankhya-Yoga conception of the condition of emancipa- 
tion has been reinterpreted by Vidyanandi. Asamprajidta-samadhi 
(state of concentration in which self is intuited as it is, free from 
conceptual constructions) is the,.ultimate condition of emancipation. 
The purusa exists in its own state in this samadhi. ‘This samadhi’, 
says Vidyanandi, ‘which consists if the existence of the purusa in its 
own state and is the condition.of the.final emancipation is nothing else 
than the threefold jewels—samyag-jfana (right knowledge) being the 
nature of the purusa, tativarthasraddhana (predilection or love for the 
truth) being the necessary concomitant of it, and the absolute 
indifference (of the purusa) being the parama-caritra (consummate 
conduct).’* And consequently the nature of Sankhya avidya is also to 
be interpreted as identical with mithyda-darsana (perverted attitude), 
mithya-jnana (perverted knowledge) and mt thya-caritra (perverted 
conduct). 

These are in brief the logical difficulties and implications of the 
Sankhya-Yoga system. Let us now estimate the value of the Nyaya- 
Vaigesika conception of avidyd. 


1 purusasyo ‘dita muktir iti Tantre cirantanaih.—SVS, 231. 
2 evarh prakrtivado ‘pi vijfieyah satya eva hi 
Kapiloktatvatas cai ‘va divyo hi sa mahamunih.—SVS, 237. 

’ yad api drastur atmanah svaripe ‘vasthanarh dhyanam paramamu 
nibandhanam tad api na ratnatrayatmakatam vyabhicarati samyag-jianasya 
pumiriipatvat, tasya tattvartha-graddhanasahacaritatvat, paramaudasinyasya ca 
parama-caritratvat—TSIV, p- 18. | 
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XI 
CRITICISM OF THE NYAYA-VAISESIKA CONCEPTION 
OF AVIDYA 


The Nyaya-Vaigesika conception of avidya also is vitiated by a 
number of defects. Knowledge is only a transient quality of the soul, 
produced by soul-mind contact. Emancipation means permanent 
destruction of the specific qualities of the soul such as knowledge 
(buddhi), pleasure (sukha), pain (duhkha), will (iccha) and the like.’ 
Wrong cognition (mithya-jiana) of the twelvefold objects (prameya) 1s 
the condition of worldly existence and the right knowledge of them 
leads to emancipation.? In emancipation, however, there 1s neither 
wrong cognition nor right knowledge. Right knowledge destroys 
wrong cognition and disappears itself, being as much a transient quality 
of the soul as the wrong cognition. The worldly existence lasts so long 
as there is the delusion of the indentity of the soul with the body, 
sense-organs and the like, and comes to an end when the true nature 
of the body, the sense-organs etc..is comprehended and the soul loses — 
attachment to them due to the. knowledge of its separate identity from 
the things of the world.* Wrong cognition causes attachment to the 
world while right knowledge removés it. Wrong cognition degrades the 
soul to the status of matter, while the night knowledge reinstates it in its 
own status. But now the difficulty is: How can a passing quality 
bring about such momentous result? If knowledge is only a transient — 
quality quite separate and distinct from the soul, is it reasonable to 
maintain that it is the condition of emancipation? Properly speaking, 
knowledge has very little to do with the nature of the soul. In spite — 
of the fact that the Nyaya-Vaisesika regards the qualities of knowledge, — 
pleasure, pain etc. as exclusively the properties of a soul, it cannot be — 
said that these qualities constitute the nature of the soul. How can — 
what is alienable constitute the nature? What remains if the nature is 
alienated? Knowledge is not the nature of the soul, because it is 
alienable from the soul. Wrong cognition and true knowledge qua — 
qualities of the soul have the same status. The latter supersedes the — 
former, and disappears itself when the soul gives up its relation with 
body and mind and attains emancipation. It is difficult to conceive 

1 Vide supra, p. 112. * 

2 Cf. atma-Sarire-’ ndriya-’rtha-buddhi-manah-pravrtti-dosa- pretyabhava- pal 
duhkha-’ pavargas tu prameyam (NS, I. 1. 9). Vatsyayana, | commenting on this 
sitra, says: asty anyad api dravya-guna-karma- dara ehe: yal 
prameyarh tad bhedema ca ‘parisankhyeyam. asya tu tattva-jianad apavargo 
mithy4-jiianat sathsara ity ata etad upadigtan visesena iti. ri. 5 

3 Vide supra, p. 106. pf uj 
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how these qualities can be responsible for change of nature. If 
bondage and emancipation are real facts, it must be conceded that the 
soul undergoes change of nature. And the qualities of wrong cognition 
and true knowledge, being not the constituents of nature, cannot be 
held responsible for the change of nature. If there is real difference 
between the states of worldly existence and emancipation it must be 
conceded that the nature of the soul in bondage is different from the 
nature of the soul which has attained emancipation. But what are the 
actors that are responsible for this change? The Nyaya-Vaisesika 
answer is that in the state of worldly existence the soul has the specific 
qualities of knowledge, pleasure etc. while in the state of emancipation 
it has none of these qualities. But is it a proper explanation? The 
qualities, as we have stated above, cannot be regarded as constituting 
the nature of the soul, and as such it is improper to regard their 
absence alone as change of nature. The Nyaya-Vaisesika makes 
capital out of its conception of the relation of inherence (samavaya). 
The qualities are related to the substance in the relation of inherence. 
The Nyaya-Vaisesika fights shy of admitting the qualities as forming 
the nature of the substance, and»as»a result indulges in the conception 
of inherence which is obviously only a device to avoid the difficulties 
and not a solution proper of the problem. The doctrine of inherence 
involves a number of serious difficulties. If a quality is absolutely 
different from its substance, it is not logical to say that it belongs to 
the substance. Inherence cannot be considered as the link between the 
two, because it is not given in experience. Do we cognize inherence 
as separate and distinct from) the quality and the substance? Suppos- 
ing that the inherence is given in experience and also supposing that a 
quality inheres in the substance in ‘the relation of inherence, one would 
naturally ask: In what relation does this inherence subsist in the 
substance? If the inherence is regarded as subsisting in the relation of 
another inherence then there will obviously be regressus ad infinitum 
and the quality will ever remain unrelated to the substance. It is, 
again, not logical to maintain that the relation of inherence between 
the inherence and the substance is only a make-believe and not a real 
one. Acarya Hemacandra states some of the defects of the doctrine of 
inherence in the following way: “There cannot be the relation of 
dharma (adjunct) and dharmin (substantive) between two things if 
there is absolute difference between them. Nor can (the relation) 
subsist by means of inherence because the trio (of dharma, dharmin 
and inherence) is not perceived. (lf on the basis of the experience 
‘A dharma subsists in a dharmin’ it is admitted that there subsists the 
relation of inherence between them, then this also must be conceded 
Traiethcne ia the experience of ‘Tt & bere’ even with reference to the 
inherence, (But the opponent|jcannot concede this in view of the 
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inevitable contingency of regressus ad infinitum). Nor can the 
difference (between one inherence and another) be only a metaphorical 
one. There is, moreover, contradiction of the popular usages (such as 
‘There are threads in a cloth’ and the like which do not recognize 
inherence).’? This doctrine of inherence furthermore leads the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika to a number of other absurd conceptions. A universal 
(samanya) cannot inhere in another universal, nor can it inhere in the 
ultimate particulars (vifesas) nor again in an inherence. Accordingly, 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that existence (satta), being a universal, 
does not belong to the categories of universal, particulars, and 
inherence. It exclusively belongs to the other categories of substance 
(dravya), qualities (guna) and actions (karman).2 Besides this, it is 
held that knowledge and pleasure, being as much the qualities inhering 
in a soul as wrong cognition (ajnana), pain (duhkha) and the like do 
not belong to the soul on the attainment of emancipation. How can 
the transient qualities which are quite distinct and separate from the 
soul belong to it when it is free from all defiling attributes? Knowledge 
and joy do not arise in the emancipated soul because there is no soul- 
mind contact. Vatsyayana maintains»that even as the poisoned sweets 
are unacceptable, exactly so the joy, invariably being mixed up with 
pain, is unacceptable.* He has to condemn all joy as mixed with pair 
perhaps in order to explain away the impossibility of the existence of 
joy in emancipation. Acarya Hemacandra sums up these defects when 
he says: ‘Even of the existents, only some have existence. Conscious- 
ness is only adventitious and absolutely different from the soul. 
Emancipation is not attended with knowledge and bliss. The heretics 
have composed excellent system indeed!’* The main objection of the 
Jainas is against the absolutistic attitude. Knowledge, joy etc. cannot 
be absolutely distinct from the soul. They constitute the nature of the 

1 na dharma-dharmitvam ativa bhede 

yrttya ‘sti cen na tritayam cakasti 

ihe ‘dam ity asti mati$ ca vrttau 

na gaunabhedo ‘pi ca lokabadhah.—AYV, 7. 

See also Syaduvddamafjari on it. For detailed criticism of samavaya 
see PKM, pp. 609-623; SVR, pp. 965-970. 

2 Cf. sad anityarn dravyavat karyarh karanath simanya-vigegavad iti dravya- 
guna-karmanam avigesah—VS, I. 1. 8. Also cf. VS, I. 2. 7. See also PB, 
p. 121: dravyadinam trayanam api sattasambandhah... . 

3 Cf. santah khalv ayath sarva-viprayogah, sarvoparamo ‘pavargah. bahu 
ca krechrath ghorarn papakam lupyata iti katharn buddhiman sarvaduhkhoc- 
chedarn sarva-duhkhasathvidam apavargam na rocayed iti. tad yatha, madhu- 
vigasamprktannam anadeyam iti, evarh sukhamh dubkhanusaktam anadeyam iti 
—Bhasya, NS, 1. 1. 2. See also Bhasya, No, I. 1. 22. 

4satam api syat kvacid eva satta 

caitanyam aupadhikam atmano ‘anyat 
na sathvidanandamayi ca muktih 
susiitram Asitritam atvadiyaih.—AYV, 8. 
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soul. The Jainas admit that they are ever changing and renewing in 
the state of worldly existence. But that does not mean that the soul 
can remain without them at any time. According to the Jainas, a 
quality cannot belong to the substance without becoming its nature and 
being. Change of quality does not mean destruction of nature. An 
entity preserves its nature through change. The qualities also preserve 
their identities through their ever changing modes. The relation 
between the substance and its qualities is one of identity-cum-difference. 
The element of identity explains the experience of persistence while the 
element of difference explains the experience of change. The Jainas 
thus avoid the difficulty of the status of knowledge and wrong cognition 
in the making up of the nature of the soul. Knowledge constitutes 
the nature of the soul while wrong cognition is only a transient mode 
of it. Wrong cognition (ajaa@na) passes away when right knowledge 
(samyag-jnana) dawns. But right knowledge does never pass away, 
being the nature of the soul. | 

Consciousness is the very edsence of the self, and is integral to it. 
Though change is integral and inherent in whatever is existent and as 
such the self also must be perpetually changing, the change in the 
emancipated state does not connote absolute diversity in such a way 
as change from consciousness to un-consciousness. In fact, conscious- 
ness is the very stuff and texture~of the self and is never liable to 
lapse. Even in the state of bondage there is not a single moment in 
which the self ceases to be conscious. Bondage only means, according 
to the Jainas, the limitation of consciousness to what comes through 
the channel of the senses. The infinite possibility of the expansion of 
consciousness is always there. It is only the mind and the body and 
the senses which shut up the self within a prison, and infinite intuition 
and knowledge are not allowed to materialize, not because conscious- 
ness in bondage is incapable of this consummation but because the 
embodiment serves to intercept the world of reality from the self. The 
Jainas accordingly do not believe that knowledge is produced by the 
good offices of the senses, but that it is innate in it. The senses rather 
are the handicaps than instruments. Ignorance and. delusion are not 
innate but induced by the karmic forces. But whatever be the 
magnitude and intensity of these obstructive veils, they never succeed 
in extinguishing the eternal light of consciousness of the self. In 
emancipation, the self and its consciousness which are inseparable 
though not interchangeable, are released from these barriers and there- 
fore can function over the whole range of reality. This is called 
in ene What has been said of the cognitive aspect of the self 
can be affirmed with equal emphasis of the other aspects and powers 
such as bliss and energy. The self is possessed of infinite energy and 
bliss as a matter of inalienable right. It is the karmic obstructions 
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which kept them suppressed. With the disappearance of these external 
forces, the self recovers its infinite capacity and bliss. The Jaina, 
however, does not assert that the limitations of bondage are illusory. 
They are real facts. But they can be overcome and transcended in 
emancipation. The changes are real changes. The apprehension of 
the Saikhya that the possibility of change of the self might spell total 
subversion of consciousness by unconsciousness is regarded by the 
Jainas as baseless. Change is always limited in scope. Even the 
Sankhya has to admit that although prakrii is subject to perpetual 
change it does not change from existence to non-existence because that 
would be tantamount to denial of change. Change is possible only if © 
there be continuity behind it. So an existent is never found to be so 
changed as to become a non-existent fiction. Likewise, the self can 
never change into a totally unconscious entity because consciousness 1s 
as inalienable a characteristic of the self as existence is affirmed to be 
of matter. It is a question of fact as to what is to be regarded as the 
inalienable essence of an entity, and what is to be regarded as an 
evanescent character. So the self, though in perpetual change, can 
never become not-self. Change is integral to it no doubt, but so also- 
are its existence and consciousness and bliss. It may be asked ‘Does 
the self change after emancipation?”, The Jaina will answer ‘Yes, it 
does.’ But as there is no external interfering agent the change is 
always homogeneous. It may.be.regarded as an incessant renewal of — 
its perfected being. But as renewal presupposes continuity, there is 
no lapse from consciousness, existence, bliss and power. ; 

Let us now consider the technical difficulties in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika conception of avidya. 

The Nydaya-Vaisesika, like the Sankhya-Yoga, regards wrong — 
cognition (ajidna) as the cause of bondage. There is emancipation 
when the wrong cognition is destroyed. But how can the wrong — 
cognition be destroyed in view of the infinitefoldness of the things to 
be known (j#eya)? Vatsyayana himself admits the impossibility of 
knowing all the objects when he says: ‘The knowledge of truth 
(¢attva-jndna) does not arise with reference to all the objects severally, — 
inasmuch as the objects are infinite. Nor does it arise with reference — 
to some objects (at random), because then delusion ‘oka would still © 
exist with reference to those objects that have not been comprehended — 
(by the knowledge) and so there will be the undesirable consequence — 
of existence of the residuum of delusion ; and also because it is not 
possible that the knowledge (tattva-jiana) ihe reference to something — 
should remove the delusion with reference to something else. Wrong 
cognition (mithyajnana) indeed is delusion (moha). It is not — 
the absence of the knowledge of truth (tattuajiana). And that obje 
the wrong cognition about which is the seed of worldly existence, Ht 
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be known in its true nature.’ The nature of the body, the sense- 
organs, and the like alone is to be known in order to destroy the 
attachment to them. Emancipation is attained when the delusion 
about these things is gone and freedom from the defects (dosa) is 
achieved.? Now the difficulty is if wrong cognition (ajiana) is the 
condition of bondage how is it that the knowledge of a limited number 
of things is efficient enough to destroy the bondage in spite of the 
existence of wrong cognition about so many other things? Wrong 
cognition cannot be totally removed’ because the objects of cognition 
are infinite. And how can there be emancipation if there is the least 
of wrong cognition? Wrong cognition is invariably and necessarily 
accompanied with bondage, and there cannot be total destruction of 
wrong cognition unless omniscience is achieved. Omniscience, how- 
ever, cannot be achieved unless all the objects are known. In other 
words, if wrong cognition is the invariable, necessary and uncondi- 
tional cause of bondage, there can never be emancipation because 
there can never be omniscience, and without omniscience the bondage 
cannot be destroyed. The Nyaya-Vaisesika believes in wrong cognition ~ 
as the invariable cause of bondage and at the same time does not 
regard omniscience as the pre-requisite of emancipation. This 1s 
responsible for the difficulty of emancipation. Samantabhadra has put 
this logical difficulty in an aphoristic and pregnant language as follows : 
‘If bondage is the necessary- concomitant of ignorance (ajiana) there 
cannot be a being free from bondage because of the infiniteness of the 
objects (to be known). If the knowledge of a few objects is responsible 
for freedom (from bondage), the vast amount of ignorance (about other 
objects) is responsible for the reverse.’* The Nyaya-Vaisesika position 
is not consistent enough with its original proposition. If ignorance or 
wrong cognition is held as the necessary, invariable and unconditional 
cause of bondage, it is of necessity to be granted that omniscience is 
achieved before the bondage is destroyed. But the Nyaya-Vz iSesika 
does not admit that omniscience is necessary for emancipation. The 
Jainas, on the other hand, do not regard wrong cognition ‘(ajnana) 
alone as the necessary and unconditional cause of bondage. Samanta- 
bhadra says: ‘Wrong cognition accompanied with delusion (moha) is 
the cause of bondage. From wrong cognition devoid of delusion, there 

Ina tavad ekaikatra yavadvisayam utpadyate jneyanam anantyat. na 
"pi kvacid utpadyate, yatra no ‘tpadyate tatra ‘nivrtto moha iti mohasesa- 
prasafigah, na ca "nyavisayena tattvajnanena ‘nyavisayo mohah sakyah prati- 
seddhum iti. mithyajianam vai khalu moho na tattvajnanasya ‘nutpattimatram 
tac ca mithyajfanam yatra visaye pravartamanam sarmsara-bijam bhavati sa 
visayas tattvato jieya iti—Bhasya, NS, IV. 2. 1. 

2 For detailed information vide supra, pp. 106-7. 

5 ajfianac cet dhruvo bandho jieyanantyan na kevali 

jianastokad vimoksa$ ced ajiandd bahuto ‘nyatha—dptamimarnsa, 96. 
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is not bondage (bamdha). There can be emancipation from knowledge 
about a few objects, provided it is devoid of delusion (moha)."! 
Bondage depends upon delusion. If there is delusion, there is bondage. 
If there is no delusion, there is no bondage. Here delusion (moha) 
means the deluding (mohaniya) karman? and not wrong cognition. On 
the destruction of this deluding karman, bandha (bondage)* is no 
more possible and omniscience necessarily dawns. The Jainas do not 
give much importance to knowledge in the attainment of freedom from 
bondage. The soul is to be purified of the mohaniya (deluding) 
karman, that is, of the kRarmans that defile and vitiate the attitude and 
the conduct of the soul. If this purity is attained, knowledge naturally 
dawns. Knowledge is the nature of the soul, and as such cannot but 
dawn when the soul is made absolutely clean of the karmans that 
obstructed the perfect expression of vision and conduct. 

We have given a faithful representation of the Jaina’s criticism of 
the Naiyayika’s conception of emancipation and the means of its 
attainment. In fairness to the Naiyayikas, it must be admitted that 
they have been fully cognizant .of-the necessity of moral purification 
and the purgation of all evil “dispositions and volitional tendencies _ 
which characterize the impure “and “imperfect life in bondage. The 
Naiyayikas have, however, laid emphasis upon the supreme efficacy 
of correct knowledge of reality for the achievement of this objective. 
They think and assert that with the dawn of the knowledge of the 
true nature of the self, all our volitional perversities and angularities 
and moral twists will become automatically straightened and corrected 
and the cessation of bondage will occur without a hitch. The Jaina 
here differs from the Naiyayika. He does not deny that true know- 
ledge is an essential condition of salvation, but he asserts that the moral 
regeneration, which is also recognized by the Naiyayika to be the 
condition of salvation, cannot be an automatic product of knowledge. 
It is necessary to cultivate moral perfection by means of various 
penances and practices of asceticism to get rid of our immoral and 
volitional dispositions and perversities. The Jainas make moral 
discipline and subjugation of the will a coordinate condition of salva- 
tion along with knowledge. This seems to be an essential divergence 
of the Jainas from the Naiyayikas. 

Another point of divergence about the means is that the Jainas 
stress the necessity of omniscience as the antidote of ignorance and 

‘ ajianan mohino bandho na ‘jfianad vitamohatah 

jnanastokac ca moksah sydd amohan mohino ‘nyatha—lIbid., 98. 

? Mohaniyakarman mainly consists in mithyatva (perversity) and the kasaya 
(passions). Vide infra, Chap. IV. Section III, 2nd paragraph. 

1 This refers to sthitibandha and anubhaga-bandha which are due to 
kasaya. Vide infra, Chap. IV. Section III, 3rd paragraph. 
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think this to be an essential precondition of final emancipation, We 
have already given Uddyotakara’s defence of the Nyaya position as 
to how even limited knowledge can be the instrument of salvation. 
Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara both believe that knowledge of all 
existent things is not possible of achievement with the limited resources 
at the disposal of the spiritual aspirant. If omniscience were the pre- 
requisite of salvation, it would mean the impossibility of its achieve- 
ment, because the number of existents being infinite, the knowledge of 
the same could be achieved only in infinite time, and to insist on this 
as the condition of salvation would be tantamount to the repudiation 
of the possibility of emancipation. It is apparent from the line of 
argument adopted by. these writers that they did not believe in the 
possibility of infinite knowledge accruing from the practice of yogic 
discipline. It is certain that acquisition of infinite knowledge is 
impossible in the course of a human life if the spiritual aspirant is to 
depend on his senses and understanding. But if supernormal vision 
of truth on the removal of the barriers of knowledge can be achieved 
by a course of spiritual exercise, then the difficulties apprehended by 
Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara will,have to be regarded as based upon 
ignorance of the hidden powers of the-soul. In later writings of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school, the infinite» knowledge by means of yogic 
powers is admitted as a possibility. The Jaina criticism of the Nyaya 
standpoint is confined to ‘the views ‘of’ the earlier exponents of the 
school. It may not be entirely amiss to hazard the conjecture that the 
admission of omniscience as the result of yogic discipline by the later 
writers of the school may have been necessitated by the criticism of 
the older position by rival philosophers such as the Jaina and the like 
who not only believe in the possibility of omniscience but also make it 
a condition of emancipation. 


AIL 
CRITICISM OF THE VEDANTA CONCEPTION OF AVIDYA 


We now come to the criticism of the Vedanta conception of avidyd. 
That we are subject to ignorance is admitted by all schools of thought. 
It is equally admitted that the existing condition of the world and of 
the selves is not perfect and the individual selves are responsible for 
this. But whereas ignorance and its concomitants—delusion and allied 
passions and propensities—are usually held to be indirectly and remotely 
responsible for the objective world order, and are believed to be 
directly instrumental in the emergence of the imperfect condition of the 
subjects with their volitional, emotional, and cognitive limitations, the 
Vedanta has made ignorance the prius of the subjective and the 
objective order of existence. Ignorance is not only a contributory 

JP—22 | 
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condition of the world order but, in association with the eternal 
Brahman, is the material cause of the world also. Brahman, being 
limitless existence, consciousness, and bliss with no difference, intrinsic 
and extrinsic, in its being, is a unity perfect, solid, and simple. The 
plurality of the phenomenal world, which is experienced by all and 
sundry, and the existence of which is not liable to be repudiated with- 
out blatant self-contradiction, cannot be deduced from the simple 
homogeneous unity. The Vedantists accordingly postulate an all- 
pervading maya, which is the principle of cosmic illusion, and accord 
it a timeless status along with Brahman, although it 1s recognized to 
be liable to destruction and as such held to be a subordinate adjunct to 
the Absolute with which it is associated. The Sankhya conception of 
prakrti is accepted in toto with this essential reservation that it is held 
to be subordinate to the Absolute, independently of whom it has no 
existence, and is again held to be quwasi-real in character. It is not 
real like the Absolute though it is unborn like it, because it is subject 
to annihilation. But it is not an unreal fiction as it has causal efficiency 
which a fiction cannot have. Thus it is held to be neither ultimately 
real nor absolutely unreal and thus-eludes logical determination. Logic 
demands that if A is not real it must be unreal. But maya as the basis 
of the cosmos, subjective and objective, is not capable of being classed 
under either of these exclusive heads. Its existence is not liable to be 
repudiated because it is a felt fact. Though logically indeterminable as 
a real, and not capable of being dismissed as an unreal fiction without 
contradiction of experience, the actuality of the world appearance and 
consequently maya as its presupposition has got to be acquiesced in, 
however offensive it may appear to our logical thought. 

The Vedantist holds that reality must be rational and logically 
consistent. Only that is real which possesses existence as an intrinsic 
and inalienable character. The real is that which exists on its own 
account and in its own right. It cannot be made real by anything 
external. The real therefore cannot lapse from its reality, and so cannot 
change, because change implies the cessation of a previous state and the 
accrual of a novel condition. But as the sole character of a real is its 
reality, the cessation of any element in it will mean the lapse of reality 
‘and the acquisition of a character which was not real before. This 
means that a real can cease to exist and an unreal can come into being. 
There is obvious contradiction in this conception and so the Vedantists 
affirm that change is not predicable of the ultimate reality. But change 
is a felt fact, and has to be accounted for. The Vedantist asserts that 
change and all that it connotes do not belong to reality, but they appear 
in and upon the Absolute owing to its association with maya which is 





responsible for the appearance of multiplicity and plurality in spite of 
the fact that they cannot be real. Reality is again defined to be one 
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which Is not capable of negation in temporal or spatial reference. This 
proposition is rather the corollary of the basic proposition that a real 
aa Possessed of reality on its own account. The logical necessity under- 
lying this conception is the incompatibility of unity with plurality, of 
reality with change, of the timeless with the temporal. The existence 
of plurality and of the underlying unity is felt and as they cannot be 
logically reconciled the plurality is declared to be a false appearance, 
however unjustifiable its actuality may be from the logical standpoint. 
The two cannot be real. Either there must be unity or plurality, and 
as plurality is nothing but plural unities, the concept of unity cannot 
be got rid of even in the affirmation of plurality. So unity being 
indispensable is to be asserted as the sole reality when and if we have 
to clip away one of the pair. 

In reply to this contention of the monist, the Jaina asserts that 
‘the reality of plurality is not capable of being repudiated as false 
appearance. The assertion of absolute unity and the denial of plurality 
are both contradicted by the verdict of experience. It is therefore a 
dogmatic statement and if a mere ipse dixit were to do duty for truth, 
then the assertion of plurality as the only reality might also lay claim 
to the rank of truth. It has however beén contended by another school 
of Vedantists viz. that of Bhaskara that the plurality of phenomena is 
not inconsistent with the unitary Absolute because even one entity can 
appropriate different attributes, as either the difference of time or space 
may account for the incidence of different qualities and actions in one 
and the same entity. Therefore the Absolute also need not come in 
conflict with the appearance of different qualities and actions happening 
in it. It is just on a par with the cognition of a multi-coloured object, 
which though diverse in respect of the multiplicity of colour is still felt 
as a unitary entity.' But the question is whether the multiplicity is 
real or not. If it be real it has to be decided whether it is possessed of 
It cannot be asserted that the plurality is destitute of 
would make the fact of their occasional and 
contingent appearance unintelligible. A thing which does not originate 
is not a contingent occurrence. If however origination is admitted, 
then it must have a cause. If the Absolute be asserted as the cause, 
then you will have to admit that there are two things viz. cause and 
effect. It cannot however be maintained that the effect is not different 
from the cause and so monism is not affected by the assertion of 
causality, because this assertion is open to twofold objection. Firstly, 
the identity of the cause and the effect would make the admission of 
the same thing gud cause as the same thing qud effect inevitable which 


a real genesis. 
origination because that 
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is absurd. Secondly, the identification of the Absolute with the 
contingent effect would make the former a contingent fact, a position 
which is denied by the Vedantist. It may be asserted that the plurality 
of phenomena derives its genesis from something different from the 
Absolute. But this would be tantamount to the assertion of dualism, 
as a cause numerically different from the Absolute is posited. The 
Vedantist may contend that this cause of the phenomenal world is 
nothing but an unreal m@ya@ and the assertion of such an unreal fact 
does not militate against real monism. But we cannot accept the 
defence, because an unreal cause is a contradiction in terms. In fact 
causal efficiency is the criterion of reality. It may be contended that 
the effect is also unreal appearance and so there is no logical repugnance 
in the postulation of an unreal cause. But the question may be 
seriously posed ‘Why should the felt plurality be dismissed as unreal? 
An unreal fiction is not amenable to experience. It is not found that 
one fiction produces another fiction on the basis of which we could 
imagine that the appearance of plurality is produced from unreal maya. 
It is not observed that a square circle produces a square triangle.” 
The Vedantist may rejoin ‘Well, what about feats of magic? The magic 
produces a phantasmagoria which nobody accepts as truth on sober 
reflection. Yet the appearance.deceives the spectator so long as it 
lasts.’ But the show of magic, whether it be fire or smoke or anything 
else, is not entirely unreal. At any,cate the experience of it is real. 
If the experience itself were unreal there would be nothing to determine 
that there was a magical show at all. Nor can it be maintained that 
the show is unreal gud an existent fact, because even on the admission 
of the Vedantist there is no lapse of existence even in false experience.* 
There must be an objective basis even for what is called an unreal 
appearance. This basis is admitted to be true even by the Vedantist 
himself. This shows that however one may dispute the objectivity of 
the predicative part of the false judgment, the subject at any rate has 
got to be admitted as real. We cannot even conceive that an unreal 
fiction can appear as a content of experience. We have never 
experienced even in dream a square circle. 

As regards erroneous perception, neither the subject nor the 
predicate is absolutely unreal like a square circle. The Vedantist may 
contend that he does not affirm that the objective world of plurality 
is an unreal fiction. But it is not real as it is found to be contradicted 
by a subsequent experience. But the question is ‘Does not the denial 
of unreality involve the admission of reality?’ A thing may be either 


1Cf. ... katham akificidripasya karanatvam? kdaryasya “py akincidri- 
patvad adosa iti cet kim idanith kharavisandad asva-visanasya janma 'sti—Ibid. 
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real or unreal and there is no tertium quid possible because of the Law 
of Excluded Middle. The Vedantist has argued that he admits all this. 
Logically speaking there can be no intermediary stage between two 
contradictorily opposed terms. Regarded in this light, the content of 
error cannot be dismissed as an unreal fiction because even appearance 
is possible only of what is real. But the contradiction of the content 
of error such as silver is not compatible with its reality as this would 
result in the obliteration of the cleavage between truth and error. The 
Vedantist accordingly asserts that the content of error is neither real 
nor unreal. It is different from both these determinations in spite of its 
illogicality. Though, logically speaking, nothing but real should appear 
we have to acquiesce in the proposition that in error at any rate the 
content cannot be real because it is contradicted and it cannot be 
absolutely unreal because it appears. It is admitted on all hands, both 
by the Vedantic idealist and the realist, that an unreal fiction like a 
square circle has no appearance. The world of plurality is on the same 
footing with content of error because it appears and is also contradicted 
by logical thought. 


The Jaina does not accept this interpretation of error as the only 
possible explanation. The content of -error is not an unreal fiction 
and that shows that it must be..real,. whatever be the context. The 
Jaina philosopher, like the Naiyayika realist, thinks that the predicate 
of the erroneous judgment ‘This.is. silver’ is a real entity really felt. 
The experience is real and so also its content. It is false because it is 
contradicted by subsequent experience. But contradiction does not 
prove the unreality either of the subject or of the predicate. Owing to 
some defect and aberration the two reals existing in different contexts 
‘are felt to be related, though they are not so related in the relevant 
context. The fact cannot be gainsaid even by the Vedantist that it is 
exactly analogous to a veridical perception so far as the reality of the 
terms and also of the relation are taken into account. The relation 
also is not a fiction, because it is felt, and a fiction cannot be felt. 
What constitutes the falsity of the judgment then? The answer is that 
though true in every respect, as the contents including even the relation 
between them have corresponding objective counterparts, owing to a 
defect the predicate appears to belong to the subject though in the 
present context the predicate does not belong to it. 


The Vedantist has however admitted a third term in between real 
and unreal, which is neither endorsed by logic nor by experience. The 
Vedantist has not succeeded in denying that an unreal fiction cannot 
appear. The logic demands that if the content of error be not unreal, 
it must be accepted as real. The invention of a quasi-real entity is 
not only uncalled for but also logically contradictory. The Jaina 
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philosopher does not agree with the Vedantist or with the nihilist in his 
reading of contradiction in the world of experience and of thought. The 
Vedantist and so also the arch-nihilist Nagarjuna think that causality 
is an irrational principle. They agree that the cause is not identical 
with the effect as that would annul the distinction between them, and 
without this distinction nothing can be regarded as a cause OF as an 
effect. The cause again cannot be different from the effect as in that 
case there would be no determination possible. If the relation of cause 
and effect be one of otherness, pure and simple, then it passes one’s 
understanding why should oil be produced from mustard and not from 
sand though both are equally other than the effect. Similarly with 
regard to the effect. Why should not another effect be produced from 
a cause different from the accustomed one when there is nothing to 
determine either the effect or the cause? No specific relation can be 
affirmed in the absence of identity and otherness which have been found 
to be unacceptable. Nor can it be regarded as a combination of both 
as the objections lying against each would apply together against this 
hypothesis. It is concluded by the sceptics that causality is a logically 
indeterminate makeshift. It isa~device contrived by the human 
intellect to lull into slumber oun-logical curiosity. It is an irrational 
conception which, however, is unquestioningly accepted by the general 
mass of mankind owing to nesciefite which blurs the whole outlook. 
In conformity with this dialectic the. Vedantist, in common with 
Nagarjuna, thinks that there is irreconcilable antagonism and conflict 
between plurality and unity. We have seen how the Vedantist con- 
jures away plurality as false appearance and affirms unity as the 
supreme truth. The nihilist, on the other hand, has declared the whole 
world as an unmitigated illusion including unity and plurality. The, 
Vedantist argues against Nagarjuna and men of his ilk that existence 
and consciousness cannot be denied because the denial of existence 
itself involves the affirmation of the existence of denial, and the denial 
of consciousness is possible only if there is consciousness of denial. And 
this involves, according to the Vedantist, a contradiction on the part 
of the nihilist who denies consciousness and content with equal 


emphasis. 


But the Jaina would pose a simple question: ‘Why should the 
unqualified denial of existence involve contradiction?’ The answer must 
be that existence of denial is felt in the act of denial. Likewise the 
denial of consciousness is found to be in conflict with the felt 
consciousness of denial. The contradiction therefore amounts to not 
a prion self-contradiction as is involved in the assertion of a 
square circle, but to a conflict based on experience. Existence and 
consciousness are experienced facts, and the denial at teas ivObyet 
contradiction of experience and its verdict 
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admits that contradiction is the criterion of truth so long as it does not 
come in conflict with our indubitable experience and its data. Unity 
and plurality are equally felt facts, and causality is also a plain 
deduction from experience. So it is not possible to accept a theory 
which will contradict the very possibility of the data. As regards the 
logical difficulty of their relation, the Vedantist also admits that unity 
and plurality are felt as related though he demurs to accept it as an 
ultimate truth on account of the logical contradiction. He however 
is not prepared to dismiss it as a fiction, because he has the courage 
of his conviction to assert that an unreality cannot have even an 
appearance of reality. He accordingly gives it the status of a quasi- 
reality. But-.the Jaina avers that this is neither fish, flesh, nor good 
red herring. The Vedantist should overcome his diffidence and muster 
courage to declare that it must be real as it is mot unreal. As for the 
logical incompatibility between unity and plurality, and identity and 
otherness, it is nothing but the figment of abstract logic which runs 
away from the reality as revealed in experience. It has been seen that 
the Vedantist entirely relies upon experience when he denies the con- 
tention of the nihilist that unity is equally a false appearance as it is 
never felt in dissociation from plurality. The nihilist also denies the 
reality of consciousness as he denies the reality of its content, because 
in his view consciousness without a/content and a content without 
consciousness are never felt, andsso»they,must swim or sink together. 
From the standpoint of abstract’ logic, ‘the nihilist’s argument seems 
to be unimpeachable. The. Vedantist succeeds in refuting the nihilist’s 
contention only by positing contradiction of experience as the criterion 
of falsity. The Jaina asks the Vedantist to go a step further and 
accept the whole experience as true and admonishes him for accepting 
the dictates of a priori abstract logic in the interpretation and assessment 
of experience. When unity and plurality are equally felt, and identity 
and otherness are equally attested by experience, they should both be 
regarded as true. The Jaina admits, in common with the Vedantist, 
that the effect is not determinable either as identical with or as different 
from the cause. He agrees with the Vedantist in his contention that 
the combination of unity and plurality involves identity and otherness 
both. He also agrees with the Vedantist that the relation cannot be 
both identity and non-identity, otherness and non-otherness, difference 
and non-difference because of the contradiction involved in it. The 
Vedantist asserts that the world of appearance is- accordingly indeter- 
minable in terms of identity and difference, but its felt actuality places 
it in a different category which is not determinable either as identical 
with or as different from pure existence. The Jaina accepts this inter- 
pretation also. He thinks the world of experience involves both 
identity and difference. But it transcends and synthesizes them in a 
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separate category which is different from both identity and difference. 
The actual is real, and because the data of experience are neither 
identifiable with experience, as the Buddhist subjectivist avers in 
defiance of the plain verdict of experience, nor can they be regarded 
as unrelated which the assertion of absolute difference involves, the 
relation is sui generis which is also admitted by the Vedantist to be 
the case when he asserts that the data of experience are indeterminable 
as identical or not-identical. But whereas the Vedantist would assert 
that the appearance is false, the Jaina would assert that it is true. The 
contradiction between identity and difference is not denied. But the 
Jaina does not think that the relation is of either kind. It is different 
from both, and its reality cannot be repudiated because it is felt to be 
actual. 

The denial of causality constitutes a flagrant violation of experience. 
When the Vedantist asserts that the effect is not produced by itself or 
by another, and yet cannot blink the actual production of the effect, 
he fails to render an explanation of it. He thinks that no explanation | 
is possible and the confession of this failure only shows that he only 
pretends to slip over the problem, Certainly by declaring causality as 
unreal appearance he proves disloyal »to experience. If the nature of 
reality could be determined by abstract logic, and that again in plain 
contradiction of experience, then there is no reason why should the 
Vedantist refuse to chime in»with the:-Buddhist when he declares that 
there is no self. The Vedantist, as we have shown, cannot find flaw in 
the Buddhist’s argument except by appeal to experience. The Vedantist 
appeals to dream experience in support of his position that the unitary 
self-identical Absolute appears as the plurality of phenomena, He 
asserts that the appearance of plurality is not impossible even when what 
exists in reality is the undifferenced unitary existence. It is argued that 
in dream a plurality of facts is experienced though it is one consciousness 
that only exists and is felt. It is one consciousness that is felt as many. 
The Jaina does not agree with this interpretation of dream experience. 
He asserts that if there be inherent opposition between unity and 
plurality the appearance of one consciousness as plurality even in dream 
is not possible. As regards the Vedantist’s contention that only one 
consciousness appears as a plurality in dream, the Jaina thinks that it 
is an assumption unsupported by logic as well as experience. Even in 
dream as in wakeful experience, the consciousness of action is different 
from that of the agent. It is admitted even by the Vedantist that dream 
contents are produced by different memory-impressions and so the 
contention that there is no plurality of cognitions though there is 
plurality of contents in dream experience cannot be accepted to be a 
true estimate. As regards the appearance of plurality, the Jaina does 
not find any difficulty in it that a self-identical subject should experience 
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it. The subject is endowed with an infinite plurality of powers, 
and by means of these he can experience a plurality of contents both 
in wakeful and in dream experience.! It is found that one identical 
self is felt to exercise many acts and is felt by another self to be 
possessed of such manifold activities and attributes. There is no con- 
tradiction in it because it is endorsed by valid experience. There is 
no contradiction in the fact that the potter fashions a jar with his staff 
and eats his meal with his hand. There is no reason why should these 
experiences be asserted to be erroneous. The truth is that the difference 
of act and agent, substance and attribute, is not absolute. They are 
both different and not-different because this is the logical presupposition 
of all experience. It has been argued by the Vedantist that our 
perceptual experiences are false because they are cognizant of difference 
just as dream experience is. This inference is vitiated by self-contra- 
diction because the factors of inference such as the probans and 
example must in any event be regarded as true. If they are true, 
their difference also is true. And if all these conditions of inference 
are false and thus cognition of difference be declared to be false, the 
inference will not prove the thesis, because no true conclusion can 
follow from false premises.2 The-Vedantist might contend that the 
premises are accepted to be true only on the assertion of the opponent 
who accepts them to be true, then this would amount to the admission 
of the truth of the cognition of: the,opponent as different from the self 
and thus all cognitions of difference would not be false. It has been 
contended that consciousness is a unitary principle and its unity is felt 
by itself. This felt unity contradicts the cognitions of difference and 
this contradiction proves that the said cognitions are false. Thus the 
felt plurality is contradicted by the evidence of such false cognitions. 
This very argument proves the reality of plurality because what con- 
tradicts and what is contradicted cannot be identical. Nor can it be 
contended that the relation between the contradictor and the contra- 
dicted is accepted only on the basis of the assertion of others, because 
that would make contradiction a faked one just like the assertion of 
the opponent which the Vedantist believes to be false. And if the 
unity of consciousness be accepted to be true on the ground of 
experience, there is no reason why should the plurality of contents be 
rejected as false, as the verdict of experience is found to impartially 
attest both the facts. As regards the contradiction between plurality 
and unity the Jaina does not find ‘any one in the situation because he 
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does not believe that things are related either by way of identity or by 
way of difference. The relation is distinct from both and must be 
accepted to be true just like identity and difference. If, however, 
experience be the ultimate exponent of the nature of reality, it must 
be admitted that pure identity or pure difference is never experienced 
and as such cannot be real. They are only figments of abstract logic, 
and no instance can be adduced which exemplifies either of them. 

It does not require any logical elaboration to show the absurd 
consequences that will arise if a person believed in pure monism and 
consequently denied the reality of society and environment, and the 
next world and moral and religious laws. There will be no logical 
justification for the observance of social, moral, and political laws that 
are prescribed by the scriptures as well as the state. This will mean 
perfect deadlock and certainly a philosophy which leads to the 
subversion of all order and tends to destroy the whole fabric of social, 
and religious life and its institutions cannot be safely recommended 
to mankind. Not only this, there will be no distinction between good 
and bad action, heaven and earth, truth and error, and even bondage 
and salvation. The philosophy -will..defeat its purpose because it 
cannot induce any enthusiasm and activity for the transcendence of 
bondage and achievement of salvation’ which is paradoxically set up as 
the ultimate objective and goal. 

The monist would, however,” assert that all these charges are 
advanced against his philosophy only out of ignorance. Though the 
Vedantic monist affirms that only the Absolute which is pure existence, 
consciousness and bliss bereft of all finitude and limitation is the sole 
reality and plurality is unreal, it does not follow that the plurality does 
not appear or is not possible. There is not only the plurality of objects 
but also the plurality of subjects who, under the influence of nescience, 
believe that they are actually bound by the laws of nature and society 
and religion. So all these institutions and laws hold good for them, 
and there is no possibility for lack of moral and religious enthusiasm. — 
The illusion of bondage and belief in the plurality are so much 
ingrained in mankind that only a philosophical discourse is not enough — 
for their eradication. Unless and until the identity of the individual 
self with the Absolute is realized there is no chance for getting rid of 
this illusion. The monist not only believes in the efficacy of rites and 
ceremonies, of moral and religious discipline, and practice of asceticism, 
but also asserts that these courses of moral and religious discipline are 
the condition of the emergence of saving knowledge without which 
there can be no escape from the meshes of ignorance. 

1 Cf. karma-dvaitam phala-dvaitarn loka-dvaitarh ca no bhavet 

vidyavidya-dvayath na syad bandha-moksadvayamh tatha. | 
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The Jaina would ask the monist: ‘Why should you believe in 
monism and reduce moral and religious life to provisional validity as 
a makeshift and device for the achievement of the goal ? Both the 
means and end are asserted by you to be destitute of ultimate reality. 
It is certainly extremely difficult to subscribe to the view that an unreal 
means can achieve reality, and falsehood can be the means of attaining 
truth. Why should ethical and religious life, not to speak of the 
natural world, be declared to be false? What is the logical justification 
behind this abnormal position which cuts away the very foundation of 
higher life and culture? The Vedanta philosophy seems to be a 
dangerous heresy not less than the Buddhist denial of soul.’ 


The Vedantist would assert in reply that all this criticism is 
inspired by sentimentalism and intellectual cowardice which refuses to 
face reality because it will upset the prejudices and superstitions fostered 
by nescience from the beginningless time. We cannot determine the 
nature of reality without having recourse to logic. If all the organs 
of valid cognition converge upon a particular position and compel us 
to accept it as the truth, we have to bow our heads to the inevitable. 
There may be sentimentalists who -willshirk their duty to face truth _ 
squarely and will try to multiply their ranks by dissuading vacillating 
people from pursuit of the enquiry-of truth. The doctrine of monism 
is not a figment of diseased imagination. “It is proved by inference and 
authority alike. The Upanisadic texts are the records of funded 
experiences of ancient seers and sages who realized the ultimate mysteries 
of existence by unerring spiritual intuition. They still stand as compell- 
ing evidence and as a challenge. These truths have been realized 
again and again by persons whose name is Legion. They are public 
property and if an honest enquirer screws up his courage and elects to 
undergo the preparatory discipline he can realize that truth exactly 
in the same way as a student of science can verify the truth of the 
scientific discoveries in a laboratory. But the appeal to scripture and 
even unquestioning faith in its validity are not of very much avail 
except as aid and incentive to experiment by future enquirers of truth. 
Besides, these texts will not carry conviction to those who are fixed in 
their beliefs and traditions which they have inherited from the community 
in which they are born. But scripture is not the only resource with 
the Vedantist. The Vedantist banks upon ratiocination as an equally 
potent instrument for the realization of truth. The unreality of an 
independent objective world is deduced from an analysis of even an 
ordinary empirical judgment. Take for instance the trite experience 
pen.’ What is the status of the pen? The pen is felt as an 
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inside the cognition just as the character of cognitionhood.' The realist 
may contend that the pen is an external object existing independently 
and is observed from outside. The act of knowing does not make 
any difference to it so far as its ontological reality is concerned. The 
pen existed and will exist even when there was and will be no cognizer 
to apprehend it. The Vedantist asserts that this attitude bespeaks sheer 
dogmatism. Certainly there is no ground for postulating the past and 
future existence of the object, and as regards the present existence of 
it, it can only be proved by valid cognition. Experience is the only 
source of knowledge of an existent, internal or external. The realists 
can affirm that the pen exists only when one is aware of it. Without 
awareness we have no means of asserting its existence. The conten- 
tion of the realist that the object of experience stands outside and aloof 
proceeds from an unreflective attitude which does not care to look into 
the implications of knowledge. If the object that is cognized is external 
to cognition just as an uncognized object is, then how can it be 
determined that a thing is cognized or not cognized. To say that a 
thing is cognized is to say that it has come into relation with the subject's 
consciousness. Certainly there cam~be no relation between two things © 
existing independently and aloof.from each other. The relation 
therefore cannot be one of otherness. It must therefore be the opposite 
of it. And this means that the object, whether believed to be internal 
or external, is felt only as an internal content. The externality of the 
object is rather a guess and nothing more. It may be the case that 
the guess is universal. But that does not erect it into the rank of an 
accredited organ of knowledge. The object cannot be a content unless 
it somehow enters as an element into the cognition. So the logical 
analysis shows that the seeming brute existent is only an assumption. 
At the most optimistic estimate it cannot be more than a postulate. 

It might be contended that the object of cognition is different from 
the act of cognition irrespective of the fact whether it (object) is external 
or internal. But when it becomes a content of cognition, it seems to 
be taken inside and integrated with consciousness. But this integration 
is only a seeming appearance. But appearance is possible only if there 
be a veridical analogous fact and this is the ground of one thing being 
felt as another. When, for instance, the poet asserts the face to be the 
moon itself nobody is deceived by such assertion of identity. The real 
basis of this assumed identity is the identity of the moon with itself. 
Here also the identity of the cognition with the self is the basis of the 
seeming identity of content and cognition.? But the Vedantist would 

1 yat pratibhdsa-samanadhikaranam tat pratibhdsintahpravistam eva, yatha 
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observe that this is only the device of the escapist. There can be no 
relation at all between a cognition and an object unless the object is 
integrated with the cognition as its internal content. It has been shown 
that awareness is not possible if consciousness and object elect to 
preserve their autonomy which was supposed to be the status quo ante. 
The Vedantist however does not believe in the independent existence 
of the cognitum as there can be no proof of it. The Buddhist realist 
of the Sautrantika school believes in extra-mental reality. But as all 
existents are fluxional and perish in the immediately succeeding moment, 
there can be no synchronism between sense-intuition and its object. 
The object must come into contact with the sense and then intuition will 
take place. But as the intuition takes place in the second moment, the 
object cannot be there to be intuited as it has passed out of existence 
at the time. The Buddhist accordingly affirms that what is intuited 
is not the external object but its copy which is the content of the 
cognition. The external object is inferred as the cause of the content 
just as fire is inferred from smoke. This theory of the Buddhist is 
thought to be an unwarranted superfiuity. There is no ground for 
believing in the extra-mental reality as a cause of the content and 
conversely for believing the content to be the effect of it. The external 
object is bound to remain unpercéived in the Buddhist theory. So there 
is no occasion for observation of concomitance in agreement and 
difference between a content dnd’ thé object. Thus how can the relation 
of causality be established between them? Moreover, the belief that 
cognition is produced is entirely unwarranted. Consciousness is an eternal 
fact. To say that it is produced presupposes that there is cognition of 
concomitance of the cause and effect behind it. So the production or 
the cessation of cognition can be affirmed only on the admission of 
another cognition. Cognition as such has got to be admitted as the 
condition of assertion. There can be no successful denial of conscious- 
ness as such, because the denial itself will be a case of consciousness. 
But it may be contended that though consciousness must be the inevitable 
condition of all assertion and the denial of it be made impossible by 
self-contradiction, yet there is no reason to suppose that consciousness 
is one identical, unitary and eternal reality. The exigency may be 
satisfied by asserting an uninterrupted stream of consciousness-units one 
following the other without a gap between them. In fact this is the 
position of the Buddhist fluxist. But the Vedantist thinks that this 
theory is absolutely false. What is the ground for distinguishing one 
cognition from another? A cognition of blue and a cognition of yellow 
are felt as cognition in spite of the difference of contents. The two acts 
are believed to be possessed of the common character viz. cognition- 
hood. So there can be no difference in respect of this cognitional 
character. The difference is felt only in respect of the contents, But 
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the Buddhist himself has had to admit that the content is not different 
from the cognition as they are felt together as a matter of universal 
necessity. This shows that the content and the cognition are not 
~ numerically different. The felt difference therefore is illusory appear- 
ance. Certainly the relation cannot be one of absolute identity as in 
that case the content and cognition should be felt either as cognition 
or as content. It cannot also be one of absolute difference because in 
that case there cannot be relation at all. So-the relation is neither one 
of identity nor of difference but something other than both. But as the 
Law of Excluded Middle rules out the postulation of an intermediate 
stage between the two contradictorily opposed terms, the felt relation 
must be accepted to be false appearance. The content thus being 
incapable of logical determination in terms of identity or difference must 
be declared to be equally false. The false difference of false contents 
cannot therefore be supposed to affect the identity of consciousness. 
The Buddhist admits the uniformity of consciousness acts but does not 
believe in their identity. He also believes that there has been no 
occasion in the past in which consciousness could be non-existent 
because in that case the present consciousness-unit would not be possible. 
He will also have to admit that-there will be no occasion in future 
when consciousness can become defunct. The unreality of conscious- 
ness at any moment will make each and all the conscious units unreal, 
because an unreal consciousness: cannot have a real consciousness as its 
condition or as its effect. So continuity and uniformity of 
consciousness have been admitted by the Buddhist. His denial of 
identity of consciousness is inspired by his belief in the doctrine of 
soul-lessness. The Vedantist has asserted that there is no real ground 
for distinguishing one consciousness from another consciousness, as the 
only basis of such distinction viz. the plurality of contents has been 
proved to be unreal appearance. To return to the problem of the 
relation between cognition and object, the Buddhist theory of the 
causality of the object and cognition cannot be accepted. The Buddhist 
would infer the external object from the content of the cognition which 
he believes to be produced by the former. But as cognition is an 
eternal entity it cannot be the product of anything. So there will be 
no ground for inference of the external object. 


It has been contended by a school of realists that the external 
object is the basis of cognition and the two must be different. The 
Vedantist observes that this is a gratuitous assumption. It is under 
dispute whether our cognitions are directly conversant with an external 
object or not. To say that the external object is the basis of cognition — 
Bene eee ED How do you know 
that it is the basis? If you answer that it is felt to be the object and : 
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so is regarded as the basis, you will be guilty of circular argument.’ 
You assert that the external object is the cognitum on the ground of 
its being the basis of it, and when pressed with the question ‘How do 
you know that it is the basis?’ you answer ‘Well, it is so because it is 
the cognitum’. This is clearly a fallacious argument. If one interprets 
that the cognitum is what is competent to be the objective basis of 
cognition, then we may answer that the basis is not anything different 
from the cognition itself.2 It is admitted by the majority of 
philosophers that our cognitions cannot exist uncognized and as an 
external cognizer is found to introduce complication, all cognitions are 
believed to be self-cognized. So there is no logical necessity for positing 
an external object as the content of our cognition. The identity of 
cognition and its content proves that there can be no object external to 
and numerically different from cognition. It has already been proved 
that consciousness is one, identical and eternal entity, and the plurality 
of objects has no existence outside consciousness. This constitutes the 
proof of the monist’s position. It cannot be shown that the argument 
which proves the identity of consciousness and its content is inconclusive, 
because there is no fallacy in it... It is a felt fact that the contents are 
felt as integral determinations of cognitions and this is possible only 
if there be no hiatus between them. No instance can be adduced 
which can show that an object is cognized without being a content of 
the cognition.* If you ask ‘What*is’ then the subject of the cognition?’ 
we can only answer that it is the Absolute which is consciousness, pure 
and simple, that acts as the subject. The argument is in perfect 
agreement with the declaration of the Upanisad that all that exists is 
ihe Absolute. The plurality is only a false appearance created by 
nescience which, we have shown, is a contemporaneous adjunct of the 
Absolute. 

As has been observed before, the Vedantist appeals to authority 
not for the establishment of his position but for additional confirmation 
of the finding of reflective thought. The monistic position is also 
independently established by inference. We have shown how the 
relation of cognition and content serves as a logical ground for establish- 
ing the identity of consciousness with the cognitum: But it may be 
argued that the attempt to establish monism by proving the unreality of 
difference is bound to fail because in a logical argument the difference 
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of the subject, the probans, and the probandum is the very condition 
of the conclusion. So you start with the difference of the probans and 
the probandum as the premise and seek to deduce the unity of them 
as the conclusion. If you assert that the difference is only an illusion 
you cannot make it the ground of a true conclusion. Even if it be 
admitted for the sake of argument that the integration of the cognitum 
with consciousness proves its unity with the self, yet the difference 
between the probans and the probandum cannot be repudiated. The 
argument of the Vedantist was: The cognitum is incorporated within 
consciousness because it is felt as coincident with the latter (sc. con- 
sciousness). Now the act of cognition and the content are asserted to be 
integrated and incorporated with the self and this is the probandum 
and the fact of the content being coincident with the cognition is made 
the probans. Even if the validity of the conclusion be allowed, the 
numerical difference of the probans and probandum remains unrefuted, 
and this militates against monism. The Vedantist however asserts in 
defence that there is no difficulty as the dualism of the probans and 
the probandum is not presupposed as the condition. The two are 
identical, and yet they can serve as the probans and probandum just 
as is the case with existence; and» momentariness in the Buddhist 
argument. Things are momentary.because they are existent. The 
probans is existence and the probafidum is momentariness. It must be 
admitted that momentariness and existence are not ontologically different 
though conceptually they appear to be distinct. Likewise, the 
Vedantist does not believe in the ontological difference of the probans 
and probandum though in empirical thought they are conceived to be 
different owing to the influence of nescience. 

The Jaina realist avers that the assertion of ontological identity 
between the probans and the probandum has no justification. The 
Vedantist seeks to deduce the identity of the content and cognition 
logically from the felt coincidence of the two. The fact that they are 
felt as two should have made the Vedantist pause before he drew the 
conclusion of their absolute identity. If experience be the determinant 
of the nature of things it cannot be gainsaid that not only the probans 
and the probandum are felt as identical-cum-different, but also the 
conclusion viz. the integration of the content should be regarded as a 
case of identity-in-difference. Even the probans and probandum (sc. 
existence and momentariness) in the Buddhist argument are not felt as 
absolutely identical." The fact that one goes with the other necessarily 
is proof that they are not absolutely distinct and different. But the 
other fact that one is the probans and the other is the probandum, and 
as such is felt as distinct from the other should prove that the two are 

1Cf. sabdadau sattvanityatvayor api ficit Z a) wert 
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not absolutely identical. From an honest and unbiassed reading of 
the knowledge situation it must be apparent that the probans and the 
probandum are identical and different together. The exponent of pure 
logic may scent incompatibility in it, but as pure logic is not endorsed 
in its findings by experience, it must be corrected and revised in the 
light of indubitable findings of experience. Accordingly in fidelity to 
experience it must be admitted that the relation of the probams and 
probandum is altogether different from identity and difference, though 
it contains them as moments. The absolute identity of the probans 
and the probandum on the contrary would make all inference impossible. 
The inference of identity of content and consciousness by the Vedantist 
on the ground of their invariable coincidence must therefore be rejected 
as ultra vires. With the collapse of inference as the proof of monism, 
the Vedantist will be deprived of logical proof, and in the last resort 
will have to fall back upon revelation (Srué:) in support of his position. 
But the question arises whether revelation recorded in the Upanisadic 
text is ontologically different from the Absolute or not. If it be 
absolutely identical with the Absolute Brahman which it seeks to 
establish, then revelation will be as much an unproved fact as the 
monistic Absolute which is yet to be established. Certainly the means 
of proof and the object of proof cannot be absolutely identical as in 
that case the two will be on the same level so far as they are not 
established facts. If on the contrary the two are held to be different, 
this will prove the dualism of»revelation and Brahman at any rate. 
The monistic Absolute thus cannot be established either by inference or 
by appeal to revelation, and it is nothing but an unfounded assumption 
like the doctrine of absolute voidity of the Sinyavadin. Let us now 
examine the argument of the Vedantist. 


It has been argued that the content must be integral to cognition 
and incorporated in it, as cognition and content are felt to be coincident. 
But the felt coincidence, which is made the probans, itself reveals the 
momentous fact that the two are felt as distinct, and so the content 
cannot be regarded as absolutely integrated with the cognition. This 
integration is held by the Vedantist to be the proof of the negation of 
independent existence of the content. But this is a hasty interpretation. 
The fact that the content is felt as distinct from the cognition even when 
they coincide is a pointer to the truth that the content is not absolutely 
identical with the cognition. The Jaina agrees with the Vedantist 
when he asserts that the object cannot remain absolutely distinct and 
different from consciousness when it is cognized. The verbal proposition 
expressing the knowledge situation is of the form “The pen is known’. 
The predicate knownness proves that the pen is not absolutely different 
from and so unconnected with knowledge. But the negation of 
absolute difference does not imply that the pen is absolutely made 
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identical with knowledge. The proposition is entirely on a par with 
such factual propositions as ‘The cloth is white’. In both the proposi- 
tions e.g. ‘The pen is known’ and ‘The cloth is white’, the relation of 
subject and predicate is one of substance and attribute. The relation 
cannot be absolute identity as in that case it would be reducible to one 
of the terms, either the subject or the predicate." The relation is sui 
generis which may be called identity-in-difference for want of a better 
and more expressive name. It is undeniable that the terms are different 
though they are held together by a bond of unity. The Vedantist can 
at most prove that the content and the cognition are not absolutely 
different. The Jaina accepts this finding and explains it as a case of 
identity-cum-difference in which neither identity nor difference is absolute. 
The Jaina holds the relation between the cognition and the object as 
equally a case of identity-in-difference. And he thinks that his inter- 
pretation is more consistent with truth than that of the Vedantist. 

The coincidence of the content with the cognition is intelligible only 
if the relation be identity-cum-difference. But what about the judgment 
‘The cognition per se is known by cognition’? Here the content of 
the cognition is its own self, and so-the-Jaina position that the relation 
of cognition and content is one.of identity-cum-difference cannot hold 
in the present case. It is answered that if we look closely it will be 
found that the relation is one of identity-cum-difference. The content 
is not the act of cognition as sich but itS specific character. Cognition 
has both specific and generic attributes as constitutive of its nature. 
For instance, cognition is existent and this shows that it has the 
attribute of existence in common with all other entities. The attribute of 
cognitionhood is an uncommon characteristic. In the judgment the 
content is the specific character of cognition which (sc. the specific 
character) is not absolutely identical with the cognition, There can be 
no judgment or proposition possible if the terms are absolutely identical 
or absolutely different e.g. ‘gold is gold’ and ‘the Himalya is the 
Vindhya’ are not logical propositions.?, As regards the basic argument 
of the Vedantist employed to prove the identity of cognition and 
content, it can be upset by the following argument. ‘Whatever is coin- 
cident with cognition is somehow different from the cognition concerned 
e.g. the nature of cognition itself. All the contents, internal and 
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external, such as pleasure and the chair are coincident with cognitions. 
Therefore they must be somehow different from the cognitions con- 
cerned." The same probans is found to prove a different conclusion 
from that intended by the Vedantist. Nor can monism be established 
by revelation. The meaning of the proposition ‘All that exists is the 
Absolute’ is not unqualified monism. In it the subject is ‘all existents’ 
which are revealed to us in knowledge and thus a known factor. The 
predicate is unknown. In all judgment the subject is a known fact 
and the predicate must be unknown. If the predicate were equally 
known with the subject, it would not be a judgment or a proposition.’ 
So the very form of a proposition implies that the subject and the 
predicate cannot be identical. The Vedantist therefore cannot establish 
monism even by appeal to authoritative revelation. It may be contended 
that the meaning of the predicate is self-identity which is realized by a 
subject in his own self and this self-identity is asserted of all that 
appears including self and not-self. The logical implication of the 
proposition therefore is the negation of the appearance of plurality as 
real. Thus interpreted the proposition is neither tautologous nor liable 
to signify dualism. The Jaina would observe that even if the interpre- 
tation be accepted to be true, theyimplieation of dualism is inescapable 
inasmuch as the duality of revelation and the world appearance 
respectively as the megator and the negated remains uncontradicted.* 
If on the other hand revelation.were to be regarded as the essence of 
the Absolute, that also would not prove their identity as essence and 
possessor’ of essence must be numerically different. Nor again can self- 
intuition be regarded as proof'of it because the proof must be different 
from the object of proof. If the Absolute were believed to be self- 
proved, why not plurality or voidity or the doctrine of universal illusion 
be accepted as the ultimate truth? The Vedantist has failed to advance 
any ground in support of his position, and his assertion 1s only dogmatic. 
‘If a dogmatic assertion can; pass for truth, any other theory, be it of the 
nihilist. or the materialist might claim allegiance. | 

 / Sure§vara has argtied in defence that the Absolute is no other than 
the self of the individual,’ yet, owing to delusion, it is regarded as un- 
known and unperceived. The self is also nothing but the Absolute which 
is the only reality, yet it appears as a second’ enitity in addition’ to the 
‘Absolute Brakman. The categorical assertion of the Upanisad “The 
self is the’ Absoliite’ tebuts the illusion of imperceptibility and duality. 
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But the whole assertion is vitiated by ambiguity. What is the nature 
of the delusion which is asserted to be the outcome of nescience? Is 
nescience itself an unreal fiction or a real entity? If it be a fiction it 
cannot be the cause of illusion of imperceptibility or of duality, because 
a non-entity cannot have any causal efficiency. If on the other hand 
it is believed to be real, that amounts to the admission of dualism.’ 
So whatever be the line of approach or the angle of vision by which 
the denial of dualism of spirit and matter and the affirmation: of the 
absolute unity of reality may be sought to be established the result 
becomes nothing but self-contradiction. If the monist is to prove his 
position by appeal to an accredited organ of knowledge, he unwittingly 
affirms the reality of two things: the Absolute and the proof of it. The 
Jaina refuses to agree with the Vedantist that truth can be established 
by falsehood which is the postulate of the Vedantist when he declares the 
whole logical and epistemological apparatus to be the figment of illusion. 

Furthermore, monism can be established only by the negation of 


dualism. In fact; Sankara, the founder of the school of monistic 


Vedanta, has called his philosophy the doctrine of non-dualism. The 
expression ‘non-dualism’ can convey an intelligible meaning only if 
dualism be understood. Now. “dialism’ is a whole expression and 
stands for a whole concept. It can be asserted as a universal proposi- 
tion that the negation of a whole concept presupposes the reality of the 
concept in some other context.’ Of course, there are such expressions 
as ‘a square-circle’ which do not stand for anything real, and its 
negation by such a negative expression as ‘a non-square-circle’ cannot 
be thought to presuppose the reality of the negatum. But this does not 


invalidate the universal proposition “The negatum is always real’. The — 


rule holds only in the case of whole words and whole concepts. A 
square-circle is only an attempt at combination of square and circle, 
and it becomes a fiction because the two concepts are mutually 
repellent. It is for this reason that the rule is propounded to hold 
good of whole concepts gud negata. Now monism gud negation of 
dualism is possible only if dualism be a false appearance. But dualism 
being a whole concept its negation will necessarily presuppose ie 
reality of the negatum (sc. dualism) in some context or other.? 


' The Vedantist however is not convinced by such 








cannot be made the ground of its ontological reality. The negation 
of dualism does not in reality belong to the Absolute. The whole 
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logical apparatus which is the creation of the professional logician is 
possessed of a provisional value. It is valid until the ultimate truth 
is realized. Its validity can thus be penultimate at the most optimistic 
estimate. But what is the necessity of negation of dualism and what 
again is the reason for the adoption of the logical apparatus for the 
establishment of monistic position by the Vedantist? The Vedantist 
answers that the whole order of plurality is an unreal show which 
has deceived the dualist and the pluralist into the belief of its ultimate 
reality. When the Vedantist tries to convince the dualist of his error 
he has to adopt the logical apparatus invented by the logicians of the 
realistic persuasion. The distinction of self and not-self is equally 
necessitated by nescience and is not to be mistaken as possessed of 
ultimate validity.! So the charge of self-contradiction urged against 
the Vedantist is the outcome of misunderstanding. The Vedantist has 
got to employ these logical weapons not out of belief in their ultimate 
truth and validity, but as the only possible means of carrying convic- 
tion. These logical and epistemological devices hold good only on this 
side of final realization of the ultimate truth. And the Vedantist also 
has to offer his allegiance to them so long as he has to deal with the 
deluded philosophers of rival schools»-The whole thing is nescience 
from beginning to end, and top to bottom. 

But what is the nature of Nescientce? This is the question which 
perplexes the opponent of monism: Itus a real difficulty with him because 
he fails to understand with all the logical resources at his command why 
this nescience should be associated with the Absolute which is affirmed 
to be the only reality by the Vedantist. Let us now consider the nature 
and relation of mescience as expounded by Sure$vara in the 
Brhadaranyaka-bhasya-vartiika.’ It is possible to conceive that the 
nescience, if it existed at all, can exist as the content of the Absolute or 
of the individual or as an independent entity. Now the first alternative 
is not conceivable. The conception of nescience in the Absolute which 
is of the nature of cognition and ex hypothesi omniscient involves self- 
contradiction. Nor can it be supposed to subsist in the individual 
because the individual is not different from the Absolute and as such is 
free from all taint of nescience. How can nescience exist in the indi- 
vidual self which also is of the nature of pure cognition? Nor is the 
third alternative a tenable hypothesis, because nescience being an 
independent entity, like the Absolute, cannot be supposed to be 
annihilated by knowledge and so knowledge of the identity of the self 
and the Absolute which is prescribed to be the condition of salvation, 
being the eliminator of nescience, will have no purpose to serve. 
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Knowledge of identity is believed to lead to the perfect emancipation 
of the self, because it is assumed to be destructive of nescience which 
has induced bondage. But if nescience be an independent entity like 
the Absolute and be coeval with the Absolute from the beginningless 
time, it will be as eternal as the Absolute itself. And the bondage also 
will be an eternal fact. Sure$vara’ answers that the nature of nescience 
cannot be determined by an organ of knowledge. Nescience 1s not 
capable of being determined by logic yet it cannot be denied that it 
exists. |The individual feels that he is ignorant of many things. He 
is as certain of his ignorance as he is of his own existence. The individual 
is directly aware that he is a conscious being. So consciousness and 
existence are inalienable characteristics of the individual self. From 
the authority of revelation as well as the evidence of logic the self is 
known to be identical with the Absolute Brahman. And we have seen 
that nescience is not possible in the Absolute and the individual alike. 
Suregvara maintains that this is not the correct approach for determining 
the relation of nescience. To deny the existence of nescience would be 
contradiction’ of a felt fact. So, however irrational and illogical the 
concept of nescience may appear to be, its actwal existence has got to 
be admitted by all. It is true, thatthe conception of nescience as an 
independent entity is an absurd hypothesis. We find it from our 
study of the Upanisads that nescience is totally destroyed by knowledge 
of; the’ reality. This is| also, the, finding of incontestable experience. 
Our jordinary errors such as the perception of shell for the silver are 
found to be annihilated when followed by correct knowledge of the 
reality. This would be impossible and also ‘unaccountable if nescience 
were an eternal verity. It must be admitted that there is no ratson 
d@’éire for error. It is possible only when the conditions of knowledge 
are given a false twist by something superadded to them. It is absolutely 
unintelligible why should there be a deviation from the normal standard. 
Certainly this’ deviation cannot be the normal law as ‘this would make 
the emergence of correct knowledge and cancellation of the false 
knowledge preceding it an impossibility. What ‘holds good of 
nescience operating in the individual must be true of it in its cosmic 
aspect also. So nescience cannot be an eternal verity like the Absolute. 
Nor can it be an: independent entity as in that case there will be no 
ground for positing it. It is felt by us all that we are beset by 
limitations on all sides and we are not satisfied with our present condition. 
We always try to transcend it as an undesirable obsession. So nescience 
cannot’ have an independent existence outside consciousness. That it 
is an internal fact always felt in association with consciousness is also 
the finding even of the realists as we have seen in the course of our 
examination of the views of the Nyaya-Vaiéesika and Sankhya-Yoga 
schools. It is regarded as a psychical fact and this shows its intimate 
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relation with consciousness. The Vedantist believes that consciousness, 
absolute and undifferenced, is the only reality and is the very stuff and 
essence of all that exists and appears. The appearance of plurality 
according to the Vedantist is erroneous, and as such must have a reason 
of its own. This reason is found in nescience. And so the nescience 
is not only subjective but also objective because it is co-pervasive with 
consciousness in its entire range. 

Now the individual is not the seat of ignorance according to 
Surefvara for twofold reason. In the first place the individual is 
nothing different from absolute consciousness in point of reality. And 
if the individual be regarded as ontologically different from the Absolute, 
which is not however the position of any section of the monistic school, 
then also the individual cannot be regarded as the locus of nescience. 
The individualization of the self is itself the result of nescience and as 
such cannot be the determinant of the incidence of nescience which 
is its very presupposition. Nescience must have a local habitation of 
its own as the possibility of nescience as a floating entity has been found 
to be absurd. It must then have pure consciousness as its locus and 
abode and from the evidence ofour own experience we find that 
nescience is a felt fact. This shows’ that pure eternal consciousness 
cannot be opposed to nescience,""On the contrary it constitutes the 
only evidence of its being. Opposition is both @ priori and empirical. 
The opposition of being and non-being is felt a prion. But other types 
of opposition are empirical and as such can be known only from 
experience. We have found that there is no opposition between pure 
consciousness and nescience. Pure consciousness means consciousness 
which is not determined by any objective reference. It is bereft of 
subject-object polarization. Pure consciousness thus means unpolarized 
consciousness. It is not relevant to our purpose to prove that un- 
polarized consciousness is possible though it is stoutly opposed by 
Ramanuja and also the realists of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. The 
Sankhya-Yoga school and also the Jainas admit the possibility of pure 
consciousness at least in the final state of emancipation. 

Granted that there is no opposition between pure consciousness and 
nescience. But how to account for the opposition of nescience as error 
with knowledge? It is felt beyond the shadow of a doubt that our 
erroneous perception of shell as silver is cancelled and corrected by 
knowledge of the shell in its true character. Our knowledge of shell 
is attended with the negative judgment ‘It is not silver’. This shows 
that there is opposition between knowledge and error which is nothing 
but! a species of nescience. This has puzzled’ many a respectable 
philosopher and it has been seriously asserted that the Vedantist is 
guilty of self-contradiction. But this is due to their failure to 


distinguish between knowledge and pure consciousness. Pure conscious- 
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ness is an eternal and transcendental entity. As regards nescience, it 
is also asserted by the Vedantist to be associated with the absolute 
consciousness which is pure and transcendental and undetermined by 
objective reference. There can be no difference in transcendental 
consciousness. The difference of one consciousness from another is only 
possible when it is made specific and particularized by objective 
reference, in other words, when it is possessed of a specific content and 
is called knowledge. Knowledge is consciousness in its essence, but 
it is different as a specific determination is from the genus. The 
opposition of error is with knowledge and not with pure transcendental 
‘consciousness which is rather the proof of it. Error is also a cognition 
with a distinct content and it is cancelled only by a cognition with an 
opposite content with reference to the same situation. It is the true 
cognition which cancels the false cognition. The true cognition is here 
called knowledge, and the false cognition error. The opposition only 
holds between them. 

It has been argued by the opponent of the monist that there can 
be no nescience in the Absolute because of the a priori opposition 
between consciousness and nescience. But the opposition is not 4 
priori, and so the argument has .no.validity. The very fact that we 
are conscious of nescience shows that there is no opposition between 
them. But though a felt fact and uncaused entity existing concurrently 
with the Absolute, nescience is not regarded as an eternal verity like 
the Absolute Brahman, because it is liable to be cancelled and corrected 
by the unerring realization of the nature of the self as identica] with 
the Absolute. It has been shown that nescience is destroyed by 
knowledge from the example of common error and its correction. The 
Vedantist deduces from the fact the conclusion that nescience is not 
a reality in the true sense of the term. A reality is not capable of 
death or destruction. Nescience being liable to extinction cannot be 
regarded as a coordinate reality. But though not a reality, its actual 
existence is a felt fact and so cannot be denied without self-contradic- 
tion. The denial of nescience as well as its assertion is possible only 
within the limitation of nescience, because they are all judgments and 
as such have a dualistic reference. Of course, there can be no real 
relation between the Absolute and nescience. The Absolute is un- 
attached and unrelated to anything within and without. But whatever 
be the ontological or logical character of the relation of nescience, its 
actuality cannot be disputed. Even an unreal relation is possible just 
as an unreal nescience is. 

A difficulty has been raised that the Absolute has been described 
as omniscient and certainly nescience is incompatible with omniscience. 
Anandagiri has anticipated this difficulty and given a solution. It is 
this. Omniscience does not mean empirical knowledge of all things, 
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but the eternal perennial light of consciousness which makes all 
knowledge possible. So there is no logical repugnance in the unreal 
association of unreal nescience with it. By logical thought we can 
understand that this is not impossible, but the actual nature of it can 
be realized only by perfect knowledge. When nescience is destroyed 
by knowledge, it becomes identical with the Absolute. Nescience is a 
fact which refuses to be determined by logical thought. Nescience 
cannot be said to exist unless the Absolute gud transcendental conscious- 
ness is known. In other words, nescience cannot be felt without 
consciousness. But nescience also cannot be intuited as existent if the 
true nature of the Absolute as pure consciousness is realized. Moreover, 
who will be the knower of it—the person who suffers from nescience or 
who has emancipated himself from it? The determination of the nature 
of nescience is not possible for the person who is subject to its sway, 
because this will mean that he is not fettered by nescience. As regards 
the emancipated self, the logical distinctions of the subject, the object, 
and the act of knowledge have totally vanished for him for ever, and 
so such determination is not possible. An organ of knowledge is not 
competent to gauge unreality. It is only the real that can be determined 
by it. But nescience is ex hypothesy-not a real because it does not 
stand the scrutiny of accredited» cognitive organs. Nescience is called 
nescience because it is incapable of standing critical examination with 
success. In fact the criterionof nescience is nothing but this incapacity 
for standing the trial by accepted instruments of knowledge.* 

But the question may be asked “Why are we enamoured of such 
an irrational concept?’ You have yourself admitted that it is not 
capable of being determined by the accredited organs of logic. Why 
don’t you admit that the world is both different and non-different from 
the Absolute? Both you and myself admit the Absolute and the World, 
and the relation between them is asserted by us to be identity-cum- 
difference. The merit of this theory lies in the consideration that it 
does not entail repudiation of anyone of the felt facts—the world and 
its cause the Absolute. Why should you postulate an irrational and 
unreal principle as the cause of the world process? 

The Vedantist answers that after all his theory is the simplest of 
all. Secondly, it makes the postulation of a large number of irrational 
entities uncalled for. Thus the opponent who believes in the reality 
of the world process has to admit that it is both different and non- 
different from the Absolute. In the second place, he has to posit that 
bondage, though it is real and also uncaused, is liable to cessation. In 
the third place, he has to posit that emancipation is the product of 

1 avidyaya avidyatve idam eva ca lak aie 
managhatasahisgutvam asadharanam isyate. | 
_Sambandhavarttika, 181. Astasahasri, p. 163. 
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religious and moral activity and is yet eternal. The monist only 
affirms nescience as the sole and sufficient condition of all these results. 
And though it exists from eternity alongside of and together with the 
Absolute, yet there is no logical difficulty in the fact that it is liable 
to annihilation, because it is felt to be unreal and so its disappearance 
does not entail logical contradiction which would be inevitable if it 
were real. But it might be argued that simplicity is not by itself a 
recommendation for a theory. If a multiplicity of things is necessitated 
by logical thought we cannot reject it for the sake of economy alone. 
But the Vedantist agrees that simplicity or multiplicity without the 
sanction of valid cognition is not a compelling consideration in the 
determination of reality. But if the multiplicity of categories asserted 
by the opponent is found to be contradicted by accredited sources of 
knowledge, the postulation of it will be logically indefensible. Now 
the believer in reality of the world has to assert that the relation 
between the world and its cause is identity and difference both—a 
conception which is repugnant to all sources of knowledge. Secondly, 
he admits that the worldly career is a reality bereft of beginning im 
time, and to say that it is annihilated-by true knowledge is opposed to — 
the universally accepted proposition that a real uncaused and undated 
is eternal. Thirdly, it asserts emancipation to be the product of moral 
activity and yet to be eternal.;.This,is, opposed by the proposition 
universally accepted as true that ‘whatever is caused to happen at a 
particular time cannot but be liable to extinction. These are the major 
contradictions in the theory of the opponent, and there may be many ~ 
more, if minor details are to be taken into account. As regards the — 
Vedantist’s theory, it only postulates nescience and this is not also an 
unwarranted assumption since it is endorsed by experience and scriptural 
authority alike.’ 
_ The Jaina frankly confesses his inability to appreciate the argu- — 
ment of the Vedantist. In the first place, the postulation of nescience — 
which the Vedantist himself admits to be incapable of any proof strikes 
him as an unphilosophical position. It is extremely puzzling that a — 
philosopher should subscribe to a position which is not amenable to test — 
by any accredited organ of knowledge. Whatever may be the subject — 
of dispute, call it truth or untruth, science or nescience, the matter can 
be finally decided by means of the accredited sources of knowledge 
available to us. The Jaina does not dispute the existence of nescience, 7 
but he insists that this is also a matter of proof. When the Vedantist — 
asserts nescience as an actual existent, he is certainly aware of its 
existence. And this awareness must be true and valid. Otherwise he 
1 Cf. tvat-pakse bahu kalpyam syat sarvatn manavirodhi ca -. “ 
kalpya ‘vidyai ‘va matpakse sa ca ‘nubhava-saméraya. ly 
: oh ae _ —Sambandha-varttika, 182. Astasahasri, P- ai 
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will not be in a position to make the assertion. The Vedantist had 
to admit that nescience is a felt fact. But he chooses to call the 
awareness of nescience an alogical knowledge. The reason seems to be 
the opposition of nescience with knowledge which is also a felt fact. 
That we commit error is not open to dispute. That this error is 
corrected and cancelled by knowledge of the true character of reality 
such as of the shell as opposed to silver, is not also liable to be disputed. 
But the cancellation of error, which consists in the proof that the 
predicate does not belong to the subject in the context in spite of its 
reality in another context, need not be construed as evidence of the 
unreality of error or of its content. That we make error is also 
capable of being established by a veridical knowledge. This is apparent 
from the consideration that the Vedantist also cannot deny that we 
misperceive shell as silver. This misperception is a fact which can 
be known by an unchallengeable cognition. And this cognition is 
possible if an organ of cognition operates upon the fact. But the 
Vedantist may urge ‘Well, if error be an object of veridical cognition, 
it will be a real like true cognition. Not only this, it will also have to 
be admitted that the knowledge ofyerror will be true knowledge, and 
this will amount to the assertion that.there is no difference between error 
and truth.’ = 

The Jaina does not regard these objections as real difficulties. In 
the first place, he admits that error.is.as much a fact and verity as 
truth. In the second place, he admits that the cognition of error is 
true cognition. In other words, the Jaina believes that error as a 
psychical event is a true occurrence, and its cognition is the cognition 
of a true fact. It has been observed by Akalanka ‘A cognition is true 
in reference to a fact which is not contradicted by another cognition.” 
The Vedantist also endorses the factuality of error as a psychical fact, 
and he also admits that there is awareness of such error. But he 
‘refuses to give this awareness the status of a true cognition, and he 
thinks the content of error, at least the predicative part of it, as 
neither real nor unreal, but something logically indeterminable. The 
reason he advances in support of his position is that it is set aside by 
a true cognition following upon it. Nobody denies this that error is 
corrected by a subsequent valid experience. But that does not and 
should not be interpreted as evidence of the unreality of the cognition 
or of the content. It may be false cognition but nonetheless it is a 
cognition, and true so far as its occurrence is taken into consideration. 
It is regarded as error because the external object is not possessed of 


- Ina ca pramananam avidya-visayatvam ayuktath vidyavad avidyaya api 
kathaficid vastutvat. tatha vidyatvaprasanga iti cen na kincid anistam, "yatha 
yatra ‘wisamnvadas tatha tatra pramanata’ ity Akalankadevair apy uktatvat— 
ay Astasahasn, p. 163. 
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the predicate judged to belong to it in error. The contradiction only 
proves that the predicate does not belong to the subject and nothing 
more. It has been already explained that the contradiction cannot 
mean that error did not happen. Error is bound to be admitted as 
historical event, and to be true so far as it is a real happening. The 
Vedantist has affirmed that the awareness of error is effected by pure 
consciousness, and as such cannot be assigned any logical value. But 
this seems to be a distinction without a difference. Granted that error 
is felt by pure consciousness. But why should this awareness be not 
valid? If the awareness of error be invalid, there will be no possible 
means of asserting that it is a psychical occurrence. The question of 
validity or invalidity of a cognition is not capable of being decided by 
the intrinsic character of the cognition in question. The validity of 
a cognition can be decided by external evidence, at least in the initial 
stage. A cognition is regarded as invalid only when it is found to 
be contradicted by a subsequent cognition showing that the predicate 
does not belong to the subject. The awareness of error, no matter 
whether pure or empirical, is not contradicted by any subsequent 
cognition. The subsequent cognition does not annul the historicity of 
error as a cognition. It only showsp~as we have observed, that the 
predicate does not belong to the subject. Thus there does not seem to 
be any logical warrant for questioning the validity of awareness of 
error as a fact whether it be'classed\as' empirical or metempirical. 

As regards the contention of Suresvara that nescience or error 
(which means the same thing) is not determinable by a valid cognition 
or an instrument of it, the Jaina does not think that it is based upon 
truth. It has been observed that a cognition is proved to be false 
when it is contradicted by a subsequent cognition having the same 
reference. The contradicting cognition is held to be true by all even 
including the Vedantist. This shows that error is proved by truth 
which is based upon a true objective datum. The Jaina accordingly 
thinks that the Vedantist’s interpretation of error as an alogical fact 
is due to a hasty appraisal of the logical issue. Error as well as truth 


is always capable of being determined only with reference to reality. - 


When the cognition is found to correspond to the objective situation 
in all respects it is called truth. When, on the other hand, it fails to 
conform to reality in any respect it is called false. So nescience as 
error is always determinable with reference to reality, and that again 
by means of an accredited organ of knowledge. As for the further 
contention of Suresvara that nescience is not possible for a person 
possessed of knowledge, it is observed that nescience is not possible 
in a person who is possessed of perfect knowledge and as such is 


omniscient. But there is no evidence to show that it is not possible 


for a man whose knowledge is limited. The assertion of Suresvara — 
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that knowledge is futile in respect of a person free from nescience is 
also not based upon truth. Freedom from nescience makes perfect 
knowledge possible, and this knowledge is not futile because everybody 
will admit that it is covetable for its own sake. So how can knowledge 
be futile for a person free from nescience? The assertion of Suresvara 
again that the determination of nescience in a person is possible only 
so long as he is under the hypnotic spell of nescience is entirely wide 
of the mark. The differentiation of nescience from truth is possible 
only when a person discovers the truth. Were a person completely 
under the spell of nescience such differentiation would not be possible. 
The truth of the proposition asserted here is borne out by the evidence 
of dream. The dreaming man cannot distinguish between truth and 
error, because he is completely enmeshed in nescience in dream.’ So 
Suregvara’s categorical affirmation that determination of nescience is 
possible only under the sway of nescience is entirely opposed to fact. 
It might be contended that if mescience as error be a true cognition, 
then there will be no reason for its being contradicted by a subsequent 
cognition ; but the fact that it is so contradicted shows that it is 
entirely false. But the Jaina asserts that there is no incompatibility 
in the situation. Error is regarded/as a true cognition only in a 
sectional reference. It is true so far-as its reference to the subject is 
concerned, and also so far as it is felt by the person, that is, with 
reference to its own being. “When the’ deluded person thinks that he 
is ignorant or in error, he does not make a false assertion. This shows 
how a cognition, though true so far as it goes and so far as its particular 
reference ig concerned, can be contradicted by a subsequent experience 
and thus be false in some particular reference. The dilemma raised 
by Suresvara that nescience is not intelligible whether the self is known 
or not known proceeds upon partial appraisal of truth. There is no 
incompatibility in the fact that a partially illumined person is subject 
to error and illumination alternately or simultaneously.* Nescience is 
impossible of realization only in the case of perfect knowledge and 
total ignorance, But the latter alternative is impossible because there 
is no self which is totally devoid of knowledge, which is the possible 
outcome of total ignorance. As regards the former alternative the 
contention is only partially true. A man with perfect knowledge is 
not subject to nescience. But he realizes and transcends his nescience 
only with the dawn of such knowledge. 

Ina ca ‘vidyayam eva sthitva ‘sye ‘yam avidye ‘ti kalpyate, sarvasya 
vidyavasthayam eva ‘vidyetara-vibhaga-niscayat svapnadyavidya-dasayam tad- 


abhavat—! bid. 

2 na ca ’’tmani kathaficid avidite "py avidye ‘ti no ‘papadyate, badha- 
'virodhat. kathaficid vijiate "pi va ‘widye ‘ti nitaram ghatate, viditatmana 
eva tadbadhakatva-vinisciteh kathancid badhitaya buddher mrsatva-siddheh— 
Ibid, 
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Again, SureSvara has asserted without compunction and almost 
with the sang-froid of a bravado that nescience is an irrational 
principle and the fact that it eludes all the epistemological resources 
is rather symptomatic of its true character. But the Jaina would pose 
a simple question ‘How do you know that nescience is not amenable 
to logical proof? Are you sure that it is so? If so, what is the source 
of your conviction?’ If the Vedantist confesses that he has no 
resource which enables him to make such assertion, then he will be 
guilty of unabashed dogmatism. If, on the other hand, the Vedantist 
is sure of the truth of his assertion this will mean that nescience is not 
altogether incapable of logical determination. At any rate the 
determination of nescience as alogical principle must be based upon 
truth and consequently secured by an accredited organ of knowledge. 


Suregvara has claimed that the postulation of nescience as the 
prius of the world process makes Vedanta philosophy the simplest of 
all systems. It may be so. But simplicity by itself is not a compelling 
consideration for the acceptance of a philosophy. Moreover this 
simplicity is more apparent than real. The plurality of entities with 
their infinite diversities is a felt fact. Nescience was posited over and — 
above the absolutely undifferenced-transcendental consciousness called 
the Absolute because it was felt ‘that plurality, even as appearance, 
cannot be deduced from a simple unity. But if nescience be only 
another unitary principle, it--also. will. not be competent to produce 
the appearance of plurality. For this it has been assumed that 
-Ihescience possesses an infinite plurality of powers. Thus the claim of 
simplicity is based upon a quibble. It has however been claimed that 
nescience with its infinite resources and powers is an unreality and so 
the only reality is pure consciousness. The admission of such an 
illusory principle does not make reality more than one. But the 
assertion of unreality of nescience is a puzzle which runs counter to | 
the verdict of experience and logical thought. Why should it be unreal? 
The Vedantist answers that it is not real because it exhibits self- 
contradiction in every stage. The things of the world are subject to 
constant change and this means the extinction of the old order and — 
emergence of a new one. But if a thing is to be real in its independent 
capacity and right, it cannot be supposed that it should diminish or © 
increase or cease to be or come into being. Origin and destruction © 
are unpredicable of a real. A real is real always and so must remain — 
constant. The erroneous silver is unreal because it ceases to be when 
it is contradicted by knowledge of the shell. If a real were capable of — 
origination and cessation like the false silver, there would be 10 — 









criterion possible for the distinction of real from unreal. It must 
therefore be admitted, so contends the Vedantist, that constancy and 
y, Se 
~* 
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continuity and consequently the absence of lapse from uniformity are 
the true characteristic of a real. But these tests are incapable of being 
applied to the objects of experience. Things are seen to come into 
existence and pass out of being and this means that there is neither 
constancy nor uniformity in them. The conclusion is inevitable that 
they cannot be real. 

The Jaina philosopher has not concealed his surprise at this 
endeavour of the Vedantist to formulate a conception of reality which 
is entirely opposed to experience. What is the source of the knowledge 
of this peculiar nature of reality? The ultimate nature of things can 
be known by experience alone. Well, what is the ground for our 
belief that consciousness is existent and also is the proof of the 
existence of other things? The answer must be that it is felt to be so. 
Consciousness is its own guarantor and proof of its own reality. As 
regards unconscious matter, its existence is established by means of 
consciousness. It cannot be asked why consciousness should be self- 
evidenced and matter be dependent upon consciousness for the proof 
of its existence. The question is a question of fact, and not of reason. 
The nature of thing is inalienable.and must be accepted to be what 
it is. Can anybody answer why fireyshould be hot and water cold, 
and not vice versa? No, because-itis a question of fact. Similarly 
the nature of reality is to be deduced from the testimony of experience. — 
The existence of things which are’'éxperienced is obvious and self- 
evident. If you call in question their credentials, the fact of existence 
and consciousness which are posited by the Vedantist to be the ultimate 
reality will not also be immune from such doubting interrogation. The 
result will be unrelieved scepticism or universal negation. The 
Vedantist had the good sense and sanity not to acquiesce in this 
suicidal estimation. The Jaina would respectfully and earnestly ask 
the Vedantist to carry his determination of reality consistently to its 
natural conclusion. He accepts existence to be the ultimate truth solely 
on the testimony of experience. But as experience records change as 
the integral character of existence or rather of things felt to be existent, 
it beats one’s understanding why change should be declared as unreal 
appearance. The Vedantist has contended that change involves lapse 
of being into non-being and this is a case of self-contradiction. Reality 
must not be self-contradictory. But as change is fraught with contra- 
diction, it is to be unceremoniously thrown overboard as an unreal and 
unjustifiable appearance. The Jaina is a frank realist, and is candid 
in his confession of faith in the verdict of experience. The Vedantist 
thinks that there is pure being which is incompatible with pure non- 
being. But pure being is an abstraction, and we have no experience 
of it, So also is the case with pure non-being. What we find in 
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experience, including the principle of consciousness itself, is concrete 
being which is a unity of different entities. Thus we never come across 
a pure substance denuded of all qualities and actions. A substance is 
always a unity with the multiplicity of attributes. Why should the 
Vedantist scent contradiction in it? He should take the reality as a 
whole and the attempt to clip away a part of its character only bespeaks - 
unwarranted zeal for abstract thinking. It is no doubt true that the 
diversity of reals encountered by experience exhibits existence as their 
universal trait. But the universality and continuity of this trait and 
the discontinuity of other traits are facts alike. The former should 
not be vested with truth and the latter dismissed as appearance. 
Similarly one should not read contradiction in the combination of 
identity and difference when they are endorsed by uncontradicted 
experience. The Vedantist accepts the aspect of identity and rejects 
the aspect of difference, because he thinks that the nature of reality is 
absolutely simple. But this is only the outcome of his bias for a prion 
logical thought in preference to and contradiction of experience. We 
could accept this assessment of reality if the dictates of a pron logic 
were found to be confirmed evenyin~a single instance of our experience. 
The Vedantist is too astute a thinker not to be aware of this weakness 
in his position. Accordingly he appeals to dreamless experience. He 
asserts that pure existence is felt™in this state. He also appeals to 
samadhi (ecstasy) in which the, spiritual.aspirant realizes the reality as 
a homogeneous simple unity bereft of intrinsic and extrinsic difference. 
But the state of samadhi is not attainable by all. If a gifted soul 
experiences it that does not afford any help to men of limited knowledge 
who are enquirers after truth. So it has no philosophical value. As 
regards dreamless experience it is not also beyond dispute. So the 
Vedantist has to rely upon the revealed texts of the Upanisads and 
upon pure logic. So far as the Upanisadic texts are concerned, the 
interpretation of the monist is not accepted as the last word. There 
are other interpretations also. It may not be out of place to remark 
that the Jaina scriptures also have discussed these texts and have 
offered their own interpretation which is at variance with that of the 
monist. As regards pure logic, the Jaina attitude towards it has been 
elucidated in this work with as much clarity and precision as has been 
possible for us. The consequential objections of Sure$vara regarding 
bondage and emancipation do not cause much difficulty to the Jaina. 
The Jaina believes that bondage is a real condition of the self, and 
though existing from the beginningless time as coeval with the indivi- 
dual yet it is liable to be transcended. Emancipation is nothing but 
the disentanglement of the self from the karmic matter. The karmic 
matter is not destroyed but only pulled out. The pure nature of the 
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self with its fourfold infinite characteristics, which is realized in 
emancipation, is not a new creation the absolute sense. It was 
always there. But the karmic matter served to obscure it. The 
obscuration is ended in the state of emancipation. The Jaina believes 
in change because it is found to be the universal character of all reals 
and if it means transition from being to non-being in a sectional 
reference, the Jaina is not frightened by it. So the objection of 
Suresvara that emancipation, being a product of a process, will be 
liable to destruction does not cause any difficulty. It is found that 
gold in its natural state is associated with the ores from the very emer- 
gence of its being, but by a chemical process it is disentangled from 
them. And this does not involve any logical difficulty. Similar is the 
case of the self. Though it is associated with karmic matter throughout 
its past history, its dissociation from the latter cannot be an impossi- 
bility. The Vedantic solution that bondage and emancipation are both 
illusory cannot be regarded as the only satisfactory explanation as it 
has been made abundantly clear that the denial of plurality, in 
defiance of experience, cannot escape from fall into the abyss of 
universal nihilism or scepticism which Nagarjuna and his followers have 
shown to be the inevitable conclusion..of pure logic. 

Let us now estimate the value. of the Buddhist conception of 
avidya. ors a 


XII 
CRITICISM OF THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF AVIDYA 


We have seen how avidyd heads the chain of pratityasamutpada 
(dependent origination), We have also stated the Vijfianavadin’s con- 
ception of vdsana under whose influence the consciousness (citta) 
appears as divided into the perceiver and the perceived, and is 
responsible for the world illusion.2. The Buddhist conception of 


1 Vide supra, pp. 126-7. In this connection cf. also: ‘Life in ordinary men 
is controlled by ignorance (avidya) which is the reverse of prajna, but not 
its mere absence. It is a separate element which can be and, in every ordinary 
man really is, present at the same time with his dormant faculty of wisdom. 
But it is not a constant faculty, it can be suppressed (prahina) and thrown 
out of the mental stream altogether which then becomes purified or saintly 
(rya)’—Stcherbatsky: The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana (Leningrad, 1927), 
p. 9; vide also p. 134 (footnote 1) of the same work. = — 5) ae 

2 Vide supra, pp. 129-30. Also Chote cane ae transitional school of the 
Sautrantikas coalesced in the fifth century A.D. with the idealistic school 
of the Mahayana and produced India’s greatest philosophers Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti. With regard to Nirvana it assumed the existence of a pure 
spiritual principle, in which object and subject coalesced, and along with it, a 
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abhutaparikalpa (constructive ideation or unreal imagination) as found 
in the Laskavatara and the works of Maitreyanatha and his comm- 
entators has also been expounded at some length.’ Asvaghosa’s doctrine 
of avidya has also been noticed. We have not given separate 
treatment to the conceptions of the Madhyamikas and others, because 
the conceptions already treated are sufficient to give an idea of those 
conceptions. If there is an illusion, there must be a force that creates 
it. This force is called avidya. The conceptions of this avidya differ 
according to the conceptions of reality. The criticism of a particular 
conception of avidya is ultimately the criticism of the conception of 
reality presupposed by that particular conception. This is also the 
justification of our treatment of only a few conceptions leaving many 
others such as the conception of the Sabdadvaitins and the like out of 
our enquiry. After criticizing the monism of purusa (purusadvaita) of 
the Vedantins, Vidyanandi says: ‘By this criticism the verbal monism 
(Sabd@dvaita) has also been refuted ; firstly, because it is also, like the 
“monism of consciousness (vijianadvaita) and the like, subject to the 
said defects, there being difference only in procedural methodology ; 
secondly, because that cannot bé established ; thirdly, because there is 
the common absence of any proof*forvitself or against the opponent ; 
fourthly, because it is not self-attested, and fifthly, because there is no 
other justification possible.’* These defects are common to all 
‘ absolutisms. We have also not-'discussed the other conceptions on 
similar grounds. This is, of course, irrelevant. Our main task here is 
to record the Jaina philosopher’s estimate of the Buddhist conception 
of nescience (avidya) or predisposition (vdsana) stated above. 

' The Buddhists, like the other absolutists, when they are faced with 
the difficulty of explaining the universally attested experience, dismiss 
the experience as only an imagination born of avidya or vasana which 
is beginningless, The Jaina philosophers remain true to the universally 
attested experience and formulate their philosophy accordingly. The 
facts are never distorted to suit the doctrine. Nor the help of nescience 
(avidya) is sought for the evasion of every new problem that may arise. 
The Jaina doctrine of non-absolutism has been elaborated and syste- 
matized on the basis of experience, and if there appears to be any snag 
or angularity in it, it 1s ultimately due to that in the nature of things. 


force of transcendental illusion (vasan4) producing the phenomenal world’.—The 
Conception of Buddhist Nirvdna, p. 61. We have, however, traced these ideas 
to the Larkdvatdra, probably the oldest work containing Vijfamavada. 

1... 

1 Vide supra, pp. 131-3. 2 Vide supra, pp. 134-7: 

3tad etena Sabdadvaitam api nirastam, vijfanady-advaitavat tasy4 ‘pi 
nigadita-dosa-visayatva-siddheh prakrivamatrabhedat, tadvyavasthanupapatteh 
svapakse-’tara-sidhaka-badhaka-pram4nabhava-' visesat svatah-siddhyayogad gaty- 
antarabhavac ca—Astasahasri, pp. 163-4. 
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It is not up to the philosopher to question the nature of things and 
make them behave in the manner of his own conceptions. The things 
cannot be expected to follow the likes and dislikes of the philosopher. 
Nor has the philosopher any right to dismiss as inconsistent and illogical 
the nature of things revealed to his experience. An absolutistic con- 
ception presupposes attachment to a particular aspect of reality and 
ignorance of or indifference to the other aspects of it. And conse- 
quently futile attempts are made at explaining away or dismissing only 
as imaginary constructions the other aspects that refuse to fit in with 
the absolutistic conceptions. The Buddhists, like other absolutists, make 
a capital out of the principle of, avidya or vasana which is conceived 
to be as imaginary and unreal as its products. The Jaina criticism of 
the Buddhist conception of avidyd is substantially the same as that of 
the Vedantin’s conception of it. Of course, the Buddhist’s avidya is 
only a subjective force while the Vedantin’s is objective too. But there 
is essential similarity between the functions of them. We have stated 
the Jaina’s objection against the Vedantin’s position. Here we shall 
state, in brief, his objections against the Buddhist schools. 

The Jainas believe that all absolutistic conceptions are vitiated by 
some defect or other and that they. all go against the verdicts of 
experience.' The absolutists, however, dismiss the verdicts of experience 
as untrustworthy and ascribe the various appearances to beginningless 
avidya. Thus the great Buddhist thinker Dharmakirti, while denying 
the reality of all distinctions of perceiver and perceived given in the 
universally attested experience and establishing things as devoid of ail 
definable characteristics,? says ‘Apprehension of unreal distinction (of 
perceiver and perceived), emerging under. the influence of previous 
conditions and causes, arises in the people whose consciousness is 
vitiated by nescience, even as aberrations of vision are conditioned by 
previous disorders.’* , 

Belief in the necessity of nescience is almost universal among 
philosophers. Our errors of judgment and of perception must be due 
to some condition. It is true that the conditions of normal activity of 
our intellectual, emotional and volitional constitution cannot be 
supposed to be responsible for the anomalies and aberrations. It is, 
for this reason, admitted by philosophers that there must be a tendency 
and predisposition to giye our normal faculties a twist and turn in the 
opposite direction so that error may be possible. It should be noted 


matamrta-bahyanam sarvathaikantavadinam 


1 Cf. tvan- : 
aptabhimana-dagdhanam svestam drstena eee see - 
—<AMi, 7 (Astasahasri, p. 7®)- 


2 See Pramanavarttika, I. 212-216. sa ’ 
3 yathasvam pratyayapeksad avidyopapiutatmanam 
vijiaptir vitathakara jayate timiradivat.—/bid., IE. 217. 
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that error is not only privative in character but also positive in its 
results. And for this an adequate condition must be postulated. This 
condition is called nescience. It not only obscures and hides the nature 
of reality but also vests it with a false appearance. It is a positive 
force as has been advocated by the Vedantist, the Buddhist, the expo- 
nents of the Yoga school and others. The Jaina also agrees with this 
view. He thinks that it is the association of destructive karmic matter 
with the self that is responsible for these abnormal intellectual, emotional 
and volitional aberrations. This karmic matter is a positive fact and 
force and it has also twofold function. It not only obscures the innate 
perfect nature of the soul and hinders the full exercise of the powers, 
but also makes it a prey to illusions in every plane, intellectual, 
emotional and volitional. This fundamental agreement with the 
philosophers of other schools does not however solve the various 
problems that confront a thinking mind. It is a painful fact that the 
philosophers are at variance with one another in their estimate of the 
facts of experience and thought. What is this due to? Each school 
of philosophers has accused the opposite schools of their failure to 
grasp the true nature of reality. _But.the philosophers’ differences need 
not throw a damper upon our enthusiasm for the discovery of truth. 
After all the Law of Contradiction will help a student of philosophy to 
reject what is false and to adopt, what.is true. As we have observed 
repeatedly, the logic must co-operate with experience in its quest for 
the Holy Grail, the knowledge of ultimate reality. Whenever there is 
a tendency of either of these resources available to mankind to dominate 
and subjugate the other, the result has been a tissue of contradictory 
findings which cannot be all true. The Jaina’s approach to this 
supreme problem is co-ordination of experience and reason. His 
differences with the rival philosophers are due to the contradictions of 
the fundamental postulates and axioms which have claimed unqualified 
allegiance of all noble minds in their quest of truth.' 





Thus belief in the doctrine of karman, which is the natural outcome 
of the belief in the moral law of causality, is almost universally held 
by the majority of philosophers in India. Of course the materialists 
have refused to offer their allegiance to this characteristic doctrine. 
We do not propose to criticize the materialistic position in the present 
context. Our concern is now with those schools who believe in the 
inexorable necessity of the moral law. We shall consider whether their 
philosophical conclusions are in keeping with this fundamental truth. 

Let us take up the position of the absolute nihilist. Nagarjuna 
is the archangel of this school. He believes in the Buddhist doctrine — 
of karman, at least on this side of final realization. So also does the — 

1See The Jaina Philosophy of Non-absolutism, Chap. 1. 
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Vedantist. Both these absolutistic schools agree that a man is beset 
with volitional and emotional tendencies and impulses which lead 
him to perform good and bad actions. They also believe that they 
have their natural reactions. The good action produces a happy result 
and the bad act an unhappy one, not only in this life but also in life 
hereafter. We have already criticized the Vedantic position and now 
address ourselves to the criticism of nihilism. Now, if there be no 
reality and truth in the moral law how can the nihilist reconcile his 
faith in the efficacy of the moral law with the utter negation of it? 
The nihilist of course has contended that the moral law holds good 
only provisionally so long as the realization of ultimate truth does 
not happen. But he believes that performance of righteous actions 
such, for instance, as the practice of universal love and friendship 
and the avoidance of infliction of injury are the necessary preparation 
for ultimate perfection. The denial of the ultimate validity of the 
moral law presupposes an unbridgeable hiatus and breach of continuity 
of moral life with spiritual life. Is this supposition of unbridgeable gulf 
between our empirical life and metempirical destiny unavoidable? The 
Jaina thinks that it is not. He believes that the self in its onward 
and upward journey towards) consummation surrenders and appro- 
priates its previous acquisitionsand present conquests. None of these 
trophies or defeats is unreal. They have a bearing, essential and 
natural, vpon spiritual progress and..advance. The nuhilist cannot 
escape the charge of self-contradiction when he makes moral discipline 
the scaffolding to the final achievement and denies its efficacy and 
truth. It is true that the man who has ascended the topmost rung 
of the ladder has no necessity for the lower rungs. It bespeaks not 
only ingratitude but also perversity. As regards the Sautrantika 
fluxist who is not less vocal in his allegiance to the moral law, it 
will be found on close examination that he too is guilty of self- 
contradiction nonetheless. He has argued that a permanent cause is 
an impossibility. A permanent cause will produce a permanent effect 
which is absurd. Causal efficiency, according to him, is the criterion 
of existence. He further argues that efficiency is necessarily con- 
comitant with action, and action can be produced in succession or non- 
succession. But if an entity produces all its actions simultaneously 
then the question arises whether it persists after the production of 
effects or not. If it does not persist, it will be momentary. If it 
persists it will continue to produce all the effects simultaneously. But 
it is not a fact that all the effects are produced simultaneously. The 
pen writes. But it is not found that it writes all the letters and words 
that are written in present, past and future at the present moment. 
Nor can it be supposed that an entity produces its actions in 


succession. There is no feason why an entity should defer its 
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activity when it is possessed of all the powers. Thus causal efficiency 
is not possible for the non-momentary. So the non-momentary cannot 
be a real, being bereft of causal efficiency which is the necessary con- 
comitant of reality, But the momentary also has been found to be 
incapable of exercising causal efficiency either in succession or In -non- 
succession, and as such cannot be real. The Jaina accepts causal 
efficiency as the criterion of reality which, according to him, presupposes 
that real should be both permanent and transitory.* 

The Buddhist has denied a permanent self underlying the course 
of psychical events which happen in different times. But what exists 
and is possible is only the present momentary unit. The past is defunct, 
and the present is lost after its turn. This makes the continuity of 
personal life impossible, and accordingly the continuity of present life 
into the future and the necessity of the law of karman that the per- 
former of good or bad act will have to bear the consequences—all these 
become impossible of explanation. The Buddhist has abolished the 
permanent soul and replaced it by a series supposed to be governed by 
the law of causality. The past produces the present and the present 
produces the future, and in the production the cause communicates its 
ethico-religious bias into the effect. “This seems to be a solvent of the 
difficulties involved in the breachyof continuity. But is causation 
possible in the absence of a real link, between the past and the present? 
The previous consciousness-unit' is dead'and defunct when the succeed- 
ing unit happens. But how can a defunct and non-existent fact be 
the cause of anything? Nobody can think that the present occurrence 
is due to an event which has occurred in the remote past. The reason 
for this is that the past is not in existence to influence the present 
event. It might be contended that the immediately precedent event 
can be the cause of the immediately succeeding one. But how can the 
effect come into existence in the absence of the cause and yet be due 
to it? In the Buddhist theory the cause ceases to be when the effect 
comes into being. How can there be any relation between what is 
existent and what is non-existent? There can be no distinction between 
the immediate precedent and the remote precedent when both are 
equally non-existent at the time of the production of the effect. The 
determinant of causality is the concomitance in presence and absence 
of the effect with the cause. But in the Buddhist theory the 
effect does not happen when the cause is in existence, and it 
happens only when the supposed cause is non-existent. How can 
there be concomitance? How can again the Buddhist explain that the 
effect should happen in immediately succeeding moment and not m 
remote future or past when the cause has no existence at the time of 


1The Jaina Philosophy of Non-absolutism, pp. 71 ef seq. 
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the effect’s occurrence? There can be no difference, as we have said, 
between a remote past and an immediate past, because the absence of 
the cause is uniform in both cases. The question comes to be ‘How 
can the non-existent be the cause of the existent?’ One might equally 
affirm that an eternally existent entity might produce an occasional 
effect. If it is urged that there is no concomitance between an eter- 
nally existent fact and an occasional event because the existence of the 
effect is not concomitant with that of the cause, and the cause 1s 
present when the effect ceases to be. But this 1s also the case with 
the Buddhist when he affirms that the effect comes into being during 
the absence of the cause at a particular time and place, but not during 
the whole period of its absence in the uncounted past and in unending 
future. And this amounts to the denial of the law of causality’ which 
was the corner-stone of the Buddha’s religious and philosophical edifice. 
Not only this, the self-contradiction obtrudes itself most unabashedly 
when the Buddhist fluxist makes causal efficiency the criterion of reality 
and ends in the conclusion that the effect is independent oi the cause 
which is deducible from the proposition that the effect comes into being 
when the cause is absent. Thus'Causality is as inexplicable in the 
theory of flux as it is in the theory of eternally unchanging cause. 
There is another serious difficulty in the doctrine of flux. It is 
a matter of universal experience. that the continuous indentity of the 
self as well as of objects is felt by°all. ° This felt identity is asserted to 
be illusion by the fluxist.? But what is the basis of this illusion? 
Illusion presupposes a previous cognition. A man who has never 
experienced silver cannot mistake the shell for silver. Identity 1s 
inseparable from continuity. But as there is not real continuity any- 
where according to the Buddhist, how can there be such isis 
possible? The supposed continuity ts said to be formed by discrete 
moments which come into being and pass out of existence. So there 
is no real continuity anywhere. It is affirmed by the Buddhist himself 
that the discrete moments when not felt as distinct create the illusion 
of identity.2 We have shown that this illusion 1s impossible. But 
even admitting for the sake of argument that such an illusion may be 
possible, the question arises ‘ How can one continuum be distinguished 
from another continuum?’ Now, it 1s a felt fact that the chair 1s 
different from the table. It is not the discrete momentary chair that 
is different from the table. But we feel that the table which appears 
to chatitiaie is different from the chair-continuum. There is no difference 
between the chair and the table so far as the appearance of continuum 
due to the non-cognition of the difference of the units is concerned, A 
2 Ibid., pp. 190 et seq. 
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question arises: ‘ How can one continuum be felt as distinct from 
another continuum?’ Each member of chair-series is distinct from its 
other members in the same way as the members of the table-series are 
from those of the chair-series. Yet the chair-series is felt as distinct from 
the table-series. What is the reason of this? It the unbroken continuity 
of the emergence of the table-moments be the reason for its distinction 
from the chair, the same unbroken continuity is found in all the series. 
It is difficult to understand firstly, how absolutely distinct entities give 
rise to the appearance of identity ; secondly, how one series can be 
distinguished from another series when the same absolute difference 
is found to obtain between them as is found between the members 
of a particular series. If similarity be held to be an additional reason 
for this appearance of identity and continuity then why should not 
the two table-series closely similar be not felt as identical? There is 
similarity and also unbroken succession between the different units. 
You may say that one table is felt as distinct from another table and so 
there is no confusion between them. But the appeal to perception is 
useless because what is perceived is always the moment and not the 
series which is an unreal intélléctual construction.‘ So again the 
appeal to recognition cannot be| of help; because in the Buddhist theory 
of flux nothing continues, and=there, is no identity between the past 
and the present, which is to be known by recognition. What is felt is 
always the moment, absolutely distinct and discrete from another 
moment. So no question of identity of one moment with another 
moment arises. In fact, a plurality of units without a binding nexus 
can never account for the unity felt in an entity. If an abiding unity 
is posited to connect and combine the different units, then recognition 
and also causality can be explained. This is the position of the Jaina 
philosopher who asserts that a reality is a permanent unity which runs 
rough the changing moments that appear in it. The criterion of 
reality is thus continuity and change, that is to say, the flux and influx 
of states. : 
As regards the subjectivist idealists, the Buddhist subjectivists 
hold that the only thing that exists is consciousness and external objects 
are only false appearances like those of dream experience.* But this 
position can be established only by an organ of knowledge. Without 
the support of an organ of knowledge, the Buddhist cannot prove the 
falsity of the theories of rival philosophers who believe in extra-mental 
reality. Not only this, the subjectivist cannot prove the falsity of the 
differentiation of cognition into an act and a content. The subjectivist 
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holds that our cognitions are momentary and self-intuited and that there 
are other subjects. Certainly all these facts cannot be proved by our 
intuitions. A cognition may be felt by itself, but it is not felt as 
momentary or as not cognized by another which is the meaning of 
self-intuition. Moreover, if the cognition has no veridical reference to 
a real extra-subjective fact, how can the subjectivist believe in the 
existence of other subjects? The denial of genuine extra-subjective 
reference must end in solipsism. If the entire logical apparatus in- 
cluding the difference of probans and probandum and the necessary 
relation between them be a false creation of nescience, then the subjec- 
tivist cannot prove anything including his own position. The 
subjectivist seeks to establish the identity of content with cognition on 
the ground of the two being felt together. But this very assertion 
proves that he believes in the duality of cognition and content. Is 
this not a case of self-contradiction like the vocal statement of a person 
‘I am an observer of the vow of silence’?* It has however been 
argued in defence by the subjectivist that this line of attack on the 
part of the opponent is neither fair nor consistent. How can the 
charge of a fallacy or a self-contradiction be advanced against the 
subjectivist when the opponent knows'that the former does not believe 
in the reality of anything other-tham consciousness? It might be said 
in defence that these adverse criticisms are not unreasonable or illegiti- 
mate so long as the subjectivist-hasnot proved his position. The 
latter also has recourse to the logical apparatus to prove his position 
to the satisfaction of the opponent. And he is on the same level with 
the opponent so far as the belief in the validity of logical weapons is 
concerned. The use of logic will become superfluous after the ultimate 
truth viz. the reality of consciousness alone is realized. Dignaga and 
his followers in spite of their ultimate conviction of the truth of pure 
consciousness alone have elaborated logical weapons and this is not 
inconsistent with their philosophical convictions. They have frankly ~ 
avowed that logic has its place and utility only on this side of realiza- 
tion of the ultimate truth and is necessary to combat the prevailing 
misconceptions of philosophers. So the charge of self-contradiction or 
inconsistency is nothing better than argumentum ad hominem. 

The Jaina philosopher observes that his charges could be ineffective 
if the Buddhist idealist succeeded in proving that his conclusion was 
established by an unimpeachable logical ground. Dharmakirti asserts 
that the ‘identity’ of cognition and content follows from the ‘necessity 
of their being known together’ (sahopalambha-niyamat). But what is 
the meaning of the expression ‘the necessity of being known together’ 
and of the term ‘identity’? The former may possibly be interpreted 
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as the absence of separate cognition and ‘ identity’ may be under- 
stood to mean ‘absence of numerical difference’. In other words, 
the ‘ negation of separate cognition ’ may be made the ground for the 
inference of ‘negation of numerical difference’. But this is not 
possible because there can be no necessary relation between two nega- 
tions. As regards such negative inferences as of the ‘absence of 
smoke’ from the ‘absence of fire’, or the ‘absence of triangle‘ 
from the ‘absence of figure’, they are legitimate only because they 
derive their cogency from the necessary concomitance between their 
positive counter-terms. Thus there is necessary concomitance between 
effect and cause, and so the negation of cause leads to the inference 
of the negation of effect. Likewise, there is necessary concomitance 
between ‘figure’ which is the genus and ‘triangle’ which is the 
species. And so the negation of the former entails the negation of the 
latter, There is no independent relation possible between two nega- 
tions. The Buddhist argument could be effective if the positive con- 
comitance between separate cognition and numerical difference were 
possible, To be explicit, the Buddhist is the last person to assert that 
a separate cognition of the content from that of the cognition 
concerned is possible by means/of which the numerical difference of 
the cognition and content can=be~ established ; for the admission of 
the possibility of the cognition of the content, separate and numerically 
different from that of the ‘cognitiom will knock out the Buddhist 
position of identity of cognition and content. The Buddhist therefore 
is cae from asserting a logically necessary relation between their 
sponding negations as negations have no independent logical 
lation apart from that of their opposite positives. The result will 
not be different even if either of the terms be given a positive inter- 
pretation, Thus if the probandum be asserted to be positive identity, 
it cannot be proved from negative probans, because there can be no 
relation between a positive and a negative term. Causality and identity 
of essence are recognized to be the two types of necessary relation. 
But these two relations are found to obtain between positive entities 
and not non-entities, nor between an entity and a non-entity. The same 
difficulty will stand in the way if the probans is supposed to stand for 
a positive fact. But let us see if the Buddhist can establish his position 
by making the probans and probandum both positive. Thus it may be 
interpreted that the ‘necessity of being known ai) seia' means 
‘identity of the cognition’ and the probandum is ‘identity of the — 
two °. But this interpretation would make the inference a case of 
tautology because the probans will not be different from the probandum, — 
What the Buddhist seeks to establish by this argument is that the 
content and the cognition are not different but identical. So ‘ identical 
cognition ’ is found to be the probandum and the probans bis alag 
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nothing but “ identical cognition’. But the Buddhist may argue that 
the truth of the identity of cognition is established by means of aboli- 
tion of the difference between the content and the cognition, because 
an identical cognition is incompatible with the numerical difference of 
contents. Thus in every cognition the content is cognized together 
with the cognition. And the cognition is as much a content of itself 
as the content is supposed to be. This necessary compresence of the 
contents in the same cognition is not intelligible without their identity. 
The felt difference must then be an illusion. The Jaina avers that the 
necessity of compresence of two or more contents in one cognition 
proves neither the identity of the contents tater se nor the identity of 
the contents with the cognition. Thus a substance and its qualities 
are always perceived together, but this identity of perception does not 
annul the difference of the contents, nor the difference of the cognition 
from them. Nor is it our conviction that when many things such as 
the chair and the table and the other furniture in a room are perceived 
together, their mutual differences are abolished. But if this association 
be regarded as accidental, the example of substance and quality will 
rebut all doubt of falsity of inference. The subjectivist himself admits 
that the omniscient Buddha cognizes “all the different consciousness- 
centres (which appear as so many Subjects). But he does not conclude 
that all the different subjective centres are really identical with the 
Buddha.?. Moreover, we do not: find. any logical absurdity in the 
supposition that things may be perceived together and yet be different 
from one another. Thus, for instance, when any object is seen, it is 
seen together with light. There can be no visual perception possible 
for us in darkness, But nobody will conclude from this that light 
and the jar or the pen are identical. It is quite possible to argue that 
the relation between cognition and its content is one of illuminer and 
lumined. And that they are felt together 1s due to the fact that 
without the cognition of the one the other cannot be cognized. In 
other words, the relation may be one of means and end, condition and 
conditional, The argument of the Buddhist is the prototype of the 
argument of the Vedantist which we have considered before. The 
Vedantist has argued from the coincidence of the content and cognition 
to their necessary identity and integration. We have shown that the 
Jaina explains this by asserting the relation to be one of identity-in- 
difference. The same conclusion will follow trom the Buddhist argu- 
ment of necessary compresence. 

Let us now address ourselves to the examination of the nihilist’s 
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position. The greatest protagonist of negativism as a philosophical 
doctrine is Nagarjuna. He has subjected to critical examination all 
the prevailing concepts and theories and has found particular delight in 
exposing their self-contradictory nature. Nagarjuna adopts the atti- 
tude of a critic who avows that he has no positive doctrine of his own. 
The position will be made clear from our study of some concrete 
problems as dissected by Nagarjuna. 

Let us take up causality. Nagarjuna asserts that causality is 
logically indeterminable, yet the constitution of our intellect is such 
that we cannot jettison it if we are to understand the world order. He 
asserts that the effect is not produced by itself, that is to say, the effect 
cannot be its own cause. In other words, the cause and the effect 
cannot be identical. The cause is the immediate antecedent event. If 
the effect were self-caused, it would be antecedent to itself. And this 
means that the effect was existent before. What is then the use of the 
causal operation which aims at bringing into existence what was not 
in existence before. It is nonsense to suppose that an existent can be 
made existent which the advocate of the identity of cause and effect 1s 
made to confess on cross-examination. The Sankhya philosopher 
seeks to explain the causal relation by supposing that the effect is 
pre-existent in the cause. It is because of pre-existence that causality 
becomes a relation between twocdeterminates. To the question ‘Why 
should oil be produced from sesamum and not from sand?’ the 
Sankhya answer is ‘Because oil is existent in the sesamum and not 
in the sand’. Nagarjuna observes that the position is untenable 
because if oil be already existent, what is the necessity of grinding the 
sesamum seeds in an oil-press. The Sankhya answers that oil is 
existent only in a latent form and causal operation is necessary to make 
it patent. But is not patency a novel phenomenon? If it were also 
existent there is no point in trying to make it patent because this means 
that the already existing patency is made patent. Is this not a 
superfluity? To this question the Sankhya seems to turn a deaf 
ear. The Sankhya has been constrained to say that the effect was 
existent not in the form which it assumes after the causal operation. 
But this means that the effect was existent somehow. To be precise, 
the. effect was existent as cause, and the relation of cause and effect 
is not one of absolute identity but identity-cum-difference. This is the 
Jaina position. But the Sankhya has not the courage to assert that 
this is so. Nagarjuna’s criticism of the Sankhya theory of causation 
is unassailable if by identity of the cause and the effect the Sankhya 
is understood to mean absolute and exclusive identity which is 
contradictorily opposed to difference. 

Let us now examine Nagarjuna’s criticism of the Nyaya theory 
of causation. The cause and effect are absolutely different. But 
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Nagarjuna asks ‘If the relation be entirely and absolutely one of 
difference why is it that oil is not produced from sands when both the 
oil-seeds and the sands are equally different from the effect?’ 
Absolute difference is tantamount to absolute negation of relation. If 
the effect were entirely unrelated to the cause, it passes one’s 
understanding why should the effect be affiliated to a particular class 
of facts. The Naiyayika only appeals to experience. He observes that 
it is a question of fact, and no questioning is relevant or intelligible 
regarding it. Because oil is found to be produced from oil-seeds and 
not from sands the former is regarded as the cause and not the latter. 
This empirical explanation does not satisfy an inquisitive mind. It 
only puts a gag upon the inconvenient questioner and in this the 
Naiyayika seems to occupy the position of an autocrat who demands 
unquestioning acquiescence in his ruling. Nagarjuna naturally rebels 
against this tyranny of the empiricist. Well, if experience be the final 
arbiter of all disputes, then philosophy will become a seditious activity. 
Nagarjuna is not in doubt that oil is actually produced from oil-seeds 
and not from sands. What he wants to know and understand 1s the 
foundation of the ontological necessity of the causal relation. The 
empiricist quite unjustifiably loses “his temper and commands un- 
questioning allegiance by ruling-~out all inconvenient questions. 
This attitude does not seem, to be helpful to the understanding of the 
nature of things and their relations-Nagarjuna therefore has no - 
hesitation in recording his verdict against this explanation. He thinks 
that the Nyaya theory only restates the problem and asks the opponent 
to accept this as the explanation of it. He declares that the theory 
is unphilosophical, to say the least. Nagarjuna now asks if causation 
can be explained by regarding the relation between the cause and the 
effect as identity and otherness together. This he thinks to be a 
contradiction in terms. Identity is diametrically opposed to otherness 
which means non-identity. So this theory is dismissed by him with 
scant courtesy. The opponent may ask ‘Is this not repudiation of 
causal relation? Is it your position that the effect is produced without 
the cause?’ Nagarjuna replies ‘No, this is not possible.” We cannot 
think that an event can happen without a cause. What is then the 
nature of the relation between them? Nagarjuna replies that the ques- 
tion ig unanswerable because no relation can be discovered by logical 
thought. We cannot explain why a particular class of events should 
follow another class of events with clockwork regularity ; for by means 
of logical thought ‘we cannot discover any factual basis for it. 


This is in brief the survey of the causal relation and of the findings 


of Nagarjuna. The Jaina philosopher thinks that the difficulty is the 
creation of a priori logical thought. In the frst place, Nagarjuna 
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thinks that there is such a thing as absolute identity. But we have 
not come across a single instance of any two things being absolutely 
identical. In the second place, Nagarjuna asserts that there is such 
a thing as absolute otherness which is also not endorsed by experience 
at any rate between a cause and an effect. If we are to closely follow 
our experience without allowing our logical pfeconceptions to give a 
twist to its plain meaning we must admit that there is a close affinity 
between the cause and the effect though they are not absolutely 
identical because they are two facts. They are thus different no doubt, 
but the element of close affinity is also undoubtedly a fact. And 
affinity is intelligible only if there is a common element in both of 
them. This common element is identity. This identity is not the pure 
identity of pure logic which is as much a chimera as pure being or 
pure non-being. So in allegiance to experience we must admit that 


-_ the relation of cause and effect is such as not to exclude either identity 


or difference. It is a sui generis relation which is as ultimate as 
identity and difference are supposed to be. For want of a more 
expressive term due to the limitation of human language we have to 
express this relation as identity-in-difference. And there is no incom- 
patibility in it as it is registered.byindisputable and unmistakable 
experience. The Jaina does not.arrogate to himself the prerogative 
of a judge or a law court, who Seeks to cut the Gordian knot by threat 
of the penalty incident to contempt,of.court. The Jaina’s attitude is 
one of persuasion. He does ‘not’ stifle the natural curiosity of the 
human understanding. But he only invites the attention of the 
opponent to the actual fact and only admonishes him if he shuts his 
eyes to the truth and seeks to determine it by means of a priori 
considerations. Well, whatever be the merits of the Jaina estimate 
of this fundamental problem, it must be admitted that he succeeds in 
avoiding the anomalies that are inevitable in the position of the Sankhya 
and the Nyaya philosopher by admitting that there is a relation possible 
between pure identity and pure difference which wonderfully harmonizes 
their dispute by a synthesis in a concept which is not a mere summation 
of the two, as Nagarjuna thinks, but a different category in which the 
two elements are combined and transcended at the same time. 


Let us take up another case. Experience shows that things have 
got a distinctive individuality of their own and this individuality is 
determinable by means of characteristic attributes. This task of 
determination by means of characteristics is performed by means at 
definitions in logic. Nagarjuna calls in question the logical riet) 
of this procedure. He asks ‘Are the characteristics different from the 
things or identical with them?’ If they are different | the fee 
to which they are supposed : e oe 
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which belong to other entities, then there will be no meaning in the 
assertion that the characteristics belong to things. If, on the other 
hand, they are identical, either the attribute or the substantive will be 
left over. This seems to be incontestable from the standpoint of pure 
logic. But as pure logic is not found to be obeyed by the facts which 
are revealed to our experience which again is the only source of our 
knowledge of the existence and behaviour of things, the Jaina philo- 
sopher who is equally attentive to the claims of logic and experience 
is not convinced by this flourish of pure logic. He asserts ‘Certainly 
the characteristics are different from the substantives. But because 
they always go together and are inseparably related, this shows that 
the relation is not one of absolute difference which obtains between the 
characteristics of A and B. The characteristics of A are not different 
from A in the same way as the characteristics of B are. ‘This shows 
that the relation is also not opposed to identity. This identity is not 
exclusive of difference. To be precise, the relation is sui generis just 
like that between cause and effect. You may call it identity-in- 
difference because the two elements are felt in it. But it is not 
exhausted by both of them or ,analysable into these two elements. 
The relation is umanalysable though it is distinguishable in thought as 
consisting of identity and difference“as elements. But, as we have 
observed, the relation is altogether’ of a different kind from both 
because while it synthesizes: them it is not’exhausted by them. It is a 
relation which embraces identity and difference in its fold, and also 
transcends them because it is more than an aggregate of the two.’ In 
this way the Jaina solves all the puzzles and cruxes invented by the 
votary of pure logic: He asserts that the nature of reality is to be 
determined not by experience alone, nor exclusively by logic. The two 
must co-operate. And thus the Jaina is not an adherent of uncritical 
experience, nor is he enamoured of logic alone. Logic is blind without 
experience and the latter again is a cripple without the criticism offered 
by logic. One must be tempered by the other. Thus the Jaina is not 
a blind empiricist but a critical realist who subjects experience to logic 
and chastens logic by the unmistakable verdict of experience. 


Let us now estimate the value of the Saiva conception of avidya. 


XIV 
CRITICISM OF THE $AIVA CONCEPTION OF AVIDYA 
The conception of bondage and emancipation is the common 


property of all Indian systems of thought. It is recognized that the 
present world and our condition and status are not perfect and there 
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must be a way of release from this imperfect state. The soul has got 
an inherent and inalienable right to perfection, though the conception 
of perfection is not uniform or identical—so far as the positive content 
of it is understood. But, negatively speaking, it is admitted that there 
is recovery from unfreedom and the misery of infirmity and limitation 
of power. The Saiva schools which we have surveyed are also in 
agreement with others so far as this fundamental standpoint and 
attitude are taken into account. It is the common presupposition of all 
schools of thought that the recovery of the innate nature of the self 
constitutes the extinction of all pain and suffering, which is the corollary 
of emancipation. This worldly existence is to be transcended. And 
human resources are equal to this task. This is the fundamental datum 
and postulate of philosophical and ethical speculations and the goal of 
religious disciplines. The nature and content of emancipation therefore 
are bound up with the metaphysical conception of the original nature 
of self. 


The Saiva conception of individual self differs from that of other 
schools and therefore the conception of final emancipation is bound to 
be different. The Saiva believes that the self is essentially a conscious 
principle, and joy and bliss and pfreedem are integral to its nature. 
The Jaina philosopher would agree-on this point. The belief in the 
innate power of the self for knowledge, will and action will also be 
endorsed by the Jaina. It would.also,be conceded that the relation 
of power and the possessor of it is one of inseparability. But while 
the Saiva insists on asserting it to be a relation of identity the Jaina 
would interpret it as identity-in-difference. The Jaina also would 
agree with the Saiva in regarding the cause of bondage as real and not 
imaginary or a case of unreal superimposition as the Vedantist main- 
tains. This cause of bondage is designated by the Saiva as mala 
(contamination or taint) as we have seen. Barring the terminological 
difference the Jaina would have no objection to the conception of 
karma-paSa or karma-mala as the fundamental cause of bondage and 
as for the other contaminations such as @nava-mala and mayiya-mala 
the Jaina would regard them as consequential. The association of 
karman with the soul is responsible for the limitation of its capacity for 
knowledge, perversion of will and inhibition of powers of enjoyment and 
self-expression and also assumption of psycho-physical organism. 
The difference is rather a matter of elaboration and nomenclature and 
point of view. Omniscience and omnipotence are regarded as necessarily 
coexistent in Jainism. Here we meet with a difference from the Saiva 
point of view. The Saiva philosopher believes in the possibility of the 
emergence of omniscience on the dawn of suddha-vidya in the soul 
irrespective of the extent to which the corresponding power of action 
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(kriyasaktt) may have been evolved. In other words, omniscience and 
omnipotence are not necessarily coexistent. This may be regarded as 
a matter of detail, but it indicates a fundamental difference of attitude. 
The Jaina gives primacy to the correction of will which is invariably 
and infallibly attended with the perfection of knowledge and power. 
The Saiva believes in the possibility of the removal of spiritual ignorance 
without the emergence of spiritual knowledge. But how can this 
removal of ignorance be possible without the dawn of knowledge? 
The Saiva himself recognizes that the removal of intellectual ignorance 
is possible only on the dawn of intellectual enlightenment, and there- 
fore it is sheer self-contradiction on his part to assert the possibility of 
the removal of spiritual ignorance without the emergence of spiritual 
knowledge. : 

The monistic Saiva starts with the assumption that the absolutely 
perfect Paramasiva, the Supreme and Sole Reality, somehow elects to 
assume self-limitation and ultimately degrades itself into the status of 
an imperfect individual self. This process of self-abasement is condi- 
tioned by an act of free will and not any extraneous circumstance. 
This rather smacks of mysticism. The Jaina would not give his 
approbation to this theory. If therprocess of self-abasement be ah act 
of free will, the process of discipline-that is necessary for the achieve- 
ment of emancipation should also be.effected by a fiat of will. So no 
amount of individual exertion would succeed and the line of demarca- 
tion between good and evil would also be rendered nugatory. Of 
course, this difficulty cannot be alleged against the dualistic Saiva 
school of thought which asserts the ontological reality of the plurality 
of selves like Jainas. The monistic Saiva believes the world order and 
its evolution to be real. But it presents an insurmountable crux for 
logical thought. How can veal unity of the Absolute be reconciled with 
real plurality? The Vedantist believes plurality to be an unreal 
appearance in and over the unitary Absolute. Whatever may be the 
objections of other schools of philosophers, it cannot be denied that 
the Vedantic position does not give offence to logical thought whereas 
the Saiva position of real unity with its concomitant real plurality is 
logically unthinkable. 

In the monistic school the relation of the Absolute (Paramasiva) 
with the world order, which is not illusory like the Vedantic concept of 
maya, is also not logically intelligible. It is held that the relation is 
one of identity. The identity of two reals of co-ordinate status is 

The Jaina doctrine of non-absolutism 


unreachable by logical thought. absolut 
would rather be more intelligible. It is held in both schools of Saiva 
philosophy that the self which is innately perfect suffers the vicissitudes 
of worldly career with the diminution of its powers, But the question 
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arises that if this loss and recovery of perfection be real events in the 
history of the self, does not the self undergo change of nature? If it 
does undergo a change, the self will be dynamic principle like the soul 
of the Jaina. But so far as the monistic school is concerned we do not 
think it warrantable to suppose that the self is believed to be a changing 
constant. It is affirmed in one breath that the self merely appears to 
undergo change and that this appearance is real. It is difficult for the 
logical understanding to be reconciled with this position. 

The relation of karman with the individual self is also not 
intelligible. It is held that the karmans remain embedded and mature 
in maya in the period of dissolution, and the self experiences their 
results only from the time of new creation. It appears that karman 
does not become integrated with the self’s nature. But how can the 
self be subject to the consequences of karman which remains detached 
from it? This conception seems to be analogous with that of the 
Sankhya and we have criticized this conception which makes bondage 
and emancipation vicarious. 

The Saiva makes emancipation of the self dependent upon Divine 
Grace. But the Jaina cannot accept this position. He makes the 
individual the architect of his fottane.and the maker of his destiny. 
The individual is alone responsiblé for“his degraded status and it is up 
to him to work out his salvation by; his unaided efforts. He will of 
course exploit all the advantages from, the Sastras and the instruction 
of teachers. But ultimately°-he »must-depend upon himself for his 
success or failure. The credit or blame must be taken by him alone. 
The descent of the Divine Grace cannot be arbitrary. It presupposes 
a spiritual preparation of the individual self as a condition. The Jaina 
would have it that this very condition automatically leads to the 
succeeding stages of spiritual development. If the descent of Divine 
Grace is interpreted as a necessary result of previous spiritual prepara- 
tion, the Jaina philosopher would have no objection to this inter- 
pretation in spite of its mystical appearance. 


XV 
CONCLUSION 


We have studied the various conceptions of the nature and func- — 


tion of avidyd or nescience in Indian thought. We have also recorded 


the criticism of those conceptions from the Jaina philosopher’s stand- } 


point. We have found that mithyatuva or mithya-darsana (perverted 


attitude) is the Jaina equivalent of avidya qué the fundamental or © 


basic defect responsible for worldly existence. Avidya quad the . 
conditions of worldly existence consists in the threefold elements of — 
eS | “af 
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perverted attitude, perverted cognition (mithyajaana) and perverted 
conduct (mithyacaritra). The Jaina philosopher does not agree with 
those who regard perverted cognition alone as the condition of worldly 
existence. He does not also endorse the view which regards perverted 
cognition as the most fundamental defect responsible for worldly 
existence. Perverted cognition is only an effect of perverted attitude 
(mithyatva) which is the most fundamental condition of worldly 
existence. We shall have occasions in the chapters that follow for 
further elucidation of the conception of the nature of this ‘perverted 
attitude’. | 

The conception of the nature of avidya depends upon the concep- 
tion of the nature of reality. It is because of this that we have been 
led to criticize the various conceptions of reality of the different systems 
of thought while recording the Jaina philosopher's objections against 
the different conceptions of avidya. We have shown the Jaina’s 
credence in logical empiricism which regards logic without experience . 
blind and experience without logic a cripple. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE JAINA DOCTRINE OF KARMAN 
INTRODUCTORY 


Rebirth and karman are the two most important presuppositions 
of all schools of Indian Philosophy with the solitary exception of the 
system of Carvaka. This is but consistent with their spiritual outlook. 
India is the birthplace of a galaxy of spiritual leaders throughout its 
history and it is no wonder that her heritage is so rich with speculations 
‘about rebirth and karman and the pathways leading to emancipation 
from them. It is not possible to trace the origin of the doctrines in 
time. The Vedas are the oldest records wherein we can find their 
rudiments. The outlook of the Vedic people was deeply spiritual and 
a number of speculations about the origin and destiny of the universe 
were prevalent.1. The ideal of sacrifice (yajwa) and penance (tapas) 
asserted itself. Robust life affirmation, philosophical wisdom, and 
religious intuition were the chief characteristics. The spiritual and the 
religious inspired the secular. .The Jaina and the Buddhist attitudes 
were exclusively spiritual and religious, and more or less neglected 
the secular, The disproportionate growth of asceticism in Jainism and 
Buddhism on the one hand’and the balanced growth of the religious 
and the secular in Brahmanism on the other were responsible for the 
demarcation between the Sramanic and the Brahmanic outlook. The 
Sankhya-Yoga, the Nyaya-Vaigesika and the Vedanta virtually belong 
to the same group as the Jaina and the Buddhist. The Mimarhsaka 
belongs to the other group. There were, among the Vedic people, 





1 The doctrine of karman seems to have developed against a number of 
other doctrines about creation. Some regarded time (kala) as the determinant 
factor of creation. Every event occurs in time and hence is determined by 
time. Others believed in mature (svabhava) as the determining factor of 
reation. Things are determined by their own inherent nature. There 1s 
nothing, inside or outside, over and above nature, that determines the course 
of events. This leads to the doctrine of determinism (niyati-vada). There were 
others who believed in the fortuitous and accidental nature of the occurrences 
of events. There were other doctrines as well. (Vide SuUp, I. 2. SVS, I. 
52-64). The believers in karman or the unseen potency (adrsta), the after-effect 
of a good or bad action, regarded these theories as inspired by materialistic 
tendencies and therefore rejected them as untenable. The Jaina philosophers 
accorded proper place to these doctrines as testified by our experience, while 
installing karman in the supreme position. Karman is the ultimate determinant 
of the course of events. Even time, nature and niyati are determined by 
karman and there is no such thing as fortuitism. These factors, in so far a5 
they are given to experience, are only the expressions of the working of the 
supreme law of karman. (Cf. STP, Ill, 53; SVS, Il. 79-81). 
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some who were more contemplative, other-worldly and attracted 
towards life megation than the ordinary. It is these people who helped 
the growth of asceticism. But before the development of asceticism 
there was the natural development of the ideas of rebirth and karman. 
There was also the development of corresponding metaphysics. If 
spiritual emancipation is a fact there must be a number of births for its 
realization. This leads to the doctrine of rebirth. The selfsame fact 
of emancipation again presupposes corruption of the spirit in the state 
of worldly existence. But what is this corruption due to? It is due 
to beginningless nescience about truth. We have studied nescience in 
the last chapter. According to the Jaina, nescience presupposes the 
soul’s association with karman which is known as unseen potency 
(adrsta), predisposition (vasana), energy (Sakti), trap (pasa) etc. in 
other systems. Karman is needed to explain variety and unequality. 
In this chapter we shall record a few determinant characteristics of 
the doctrine of karman as found in the Jaina system with comparative 
reference to other systems. In the preceding chapter we studied the 
nature of the fundamental factor responsible for the relation between 
spirit and non-spirit, that is, the world order. But here we shall 
record the modus operandi of the mon-spirit upon the spirit or, more 
accurately, the process whereby. an) action (karman) produces its 
reaction (phala). Among the systematic schools, only the Nyaya-Vai- 
éesika admits God as the necessary condition for the fruition of the 
action (karman) which remains as an unseen potency (adrsta) consisting 
in merit and demerit in the soul. The Yoga admits God only as an 
object of worship or meditation and not as an agent in the fruition of 
the karman. The Safikhya-Yoga, the Jaina and the Buddhist and the 
Mimarhsaka regard the unseen potency itself as competent to produce 
its fruit in time. Though in the Brahmasiitra’ of Badarayana the 
agency of God in the dispensation of the fruits of acts, moral and 
immoral, is advocated with vehemence it however loses metaphysical 
validity in the system of Sankara who accords a provisional place to 
Personal God in his monistic Vedanta. Personal God as the creator, 
sustainer and destroyer of the world order is necessary only so long as 
maya holds sway. But maya 15, unreal as a metaphysical entity and 
as such God’s place is only provisional and not more than penultimate. 
The problem how can the unconscious and inactive potency develop 
into fruition is explained in various ways. The potency is due to 
karman (action) and as such is also designated by the term karman. 
The nature of the predispositions (vdsanas) or afflictions (kleSas) or 

word, the impurity of the spirit determines 


passions (kasayas), in one 7.2555 
the character, quantity, duration and intensity of the karman or the 


1 phalam ata upapatteh—Bs, IIT. 2. 38. 
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unseen potency (adrsta). The necessity of the agency of God for the 
fruition of karman is thus avoided. The Nyaya-Vaisegika also in so 
far as its early adumbration is taken into account has little necessity 
for the postulation of God. If we are to believe the Yuktidipika, an- 
early commentary on Iévarakrsna’s Sankhyakarika, the introduction of 
God into the architectonic of the Vaisesika system is due to the 
influence of the Pagupatas.! But whatever may be the genesis the 
conception of an omnipotent God has found place in the system since 
Vatsyayana and Pragastapada. The other systems could well work 
without Him. The unseen potency or karman, as determined by the 
conditions and predispositions of the soul, can automatically produce 
the fruits. We shall study the Jaina conception of the modus operands 
of karman in this chapter, stating also, where possible, the correspond- 
ing conceptions in other systems. 


The relation between the spirit and the non-spirit is responsible for 
the worldly existence. Apart from the gross body, there is a subtle 
body which serves as a link between the spiritual and the non-spiritual. 
' This subtle body is the karmic body of the Jainas and the subtle body 
(linga-Sarira) of the Sankhya-Yoga.. We shall discuss the problem of 
the relation between the subtlé~body and the soul later on. The 
Vedantin regards the non-spiritualas only an appearance, and yet 
for him the problem how does the false appearance occur and induce’ 
individual selves and the world of plurality is as tough as in the other 
systems. The Nyaya-Vaigesika and the Mimarhsaka regard the unseen 
potency, as a quality of the soul, responsible for the formation of the 
gross body with the help of the mind (manas). In Buddhism, the 
predispositions (vasands) or the afflictions (klesas) relate the conscious 
(nama) with the material (r#pa). According to the Jainas, the 
vibrations (yoga) and the passions (kasa@yas) of the soul attract karmic 
matter and transform it into karmic body. In the Sankhya-Yoga, — 
the subtle body is formed due to the perversions (viparyayas) or afflic- 
tions (klesas) of the principle of buddhi which is an evolute of the 
non-spiritual prakrti. Here we must distinguish between the Sankhya- = 
Yoga’ and the Jaina conceptions. With the Sankhya-Yoga, the | 
principle of consciousness (Purusa) is ubiquitous and immutable and 
therefore undergoes no change. It is only the unconscious prakrti and 1 
its evolutes—the buddhi and the like—that are ever changing. Thess 
afflictions (klesas) belong to the buddhi and are responsible for the — 
formation of the subtle body which is nothing but a conglomeration : 
of a number of evolutes of the selfsame prakrti. The position of the e 


Jainas, however, is quite different. The soul, with the Jainas, — 
,’ ~cmeel « =" “2. eee 


1 Cf. Yuktidipikd (p. 88): . . . evatn Kanadanam Isvaro ‘sti ‘ti Pagupato- 
'pajiiam etat. We Se i te an 
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undergoes change every moment, although never losing its identity. 
The soul has a number of potencies, and each moment of its existence 
is an integration of those potencies. The nature of the karmic body 
at any moment is determined by this integrated existence of the soul. 
The soul is pure and perfect in its intrinsic nature. It is due only 
to its relation with karman that the soul comes to have passions 
(kasayas). And the relation being beginningless, the problem which 
of the two—the passions and the karman—comes first does not arise. 
We shall deal with the problem in due course. 

The common ground among the different systems is the belief in 
the intrinsic purity of the self and its capacity to recover its essential 
nature after a course of moral discipline and philosophical enlighten- 
ment. The question why the pure self should come to be invested 
with the impurity of matter is one of fact as ultimate as its own 
existence. We find that the soul is not free and perfect which the 
demands of logic make us accept as the indubitable presupposition. As 
the soul is immortal and timeless so also is matter—at any rate so far 
as the first limit is concerned. It is not profitable to question the 
possibility of a fact. It is there. The question rather is whether this 
unfreedom and imperfection canybe-transcended and if so, how. The 
necessity of the postulation of karmic matter as forming a crust, as it 
were, on the soul and disturbifig"its\ purity is another problem. The 
complete study of these problems: Tequires also the statement of the 
various conditions and processes Of arian. We shall thus deal with 
the following four problems in the present chapter: (I) the necessity of 
postulating the material nature of karman; (II) the relation between 
soul and karman; (111) the classification of karman; and (IV) the 
various states and processes of karman. We shall also record, wherever 


possible and necessary, the corresponding conceptions of the non-Jaina 


systems. 
I 
THE MATERIAL NATURE OF KARMAN - 


| The Indian philosophers with the exception of the Carvakas are 
unanimous that the worldly status of the self, as it is, is an evil and 
must be got rid of. They also agree upon the existence of a 
fundamental defect that conditions the worldly existence. We have 


seen this in the last chapter. There are, however, radical differences 
. in the soul-conc eptions of the different schools, and consequently there 








Sfferances in the expositions of the various evils 
existence. The Carvaka does not believe in 
irical consciousness which he regards 
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only as a peculiar phenomenon born of the combination of elements, 
The consciousness has no pre-natal history. Nor has it any post mortem, 
This materialist view of life is vehemently criticized by the believers 
in beginningless existence and endless continuance of consciousness 
reaching its consummation in freedom from worldly bondage (called 
apavarga or nirvana). Haribhadra, following an old tradition, says that 
the materialist view indeed was invented by Brhaspati only in order to 
deceive Indra who, however, could not be deceived in view of its utter 
lack of logical propriety.! Now we pass on to the consideration of the 
various conceptions of the conscious principle and the defects that 
vitiate it, stating also the difficulties of these conceptions from the 
Jaina’s point of view. In the end we shall record the Jaina position. 

The Sankhya-Yoga believes in immutable principles of conscious- 
ness, unamenable to any corruption, and yet concedes the reality of 
the corrupt world existence. The world processes and their conditions 
belong to the prakrti. In other words, the conscious principle is 
involved in the evils of the world which does not belong to it. The 
Jaina philosopher is not prepared to admit the propriety of such 
position. If the conscious principle.is involved in evils, the evils must 
belong to itself. Moreover, the conception of evil loses all its meaning 
and purpose unless the conscious principle is really associated with it. 
The worldly existence is a state of-bondage and as such presupposes 
a fall of the conscious principle!’* But the Sankhya-Yoga is not prepared 
to admit any change in the being of the principle of consciousness 
which he regards as absolutely immutable. We have discussed the 
difficulties in this position in the last chapter, and shall not repeat 
them again. The spiritual and the material do never commingle and 
yet there is the world order which means the mutual sympathy and 
co-operation of the two. The spiritual is ever kept aloof from the 
material, and yet attempts are made to establish relation between them 
by speculative devices which can satisfy the imagination, but can 
never appeal to the faculty of reason. The gulf between the spiritual 
and the material ever remains unreconciled in spite of so many 
attempts by such exponents as Vacaspati and Vijnanabhiksu. 

The Vedantin distinguishes between the spiritual and the material. 
But his distinction is only a make-believe. All plurality, spiritual or 
material, is false. The -world is only empirically true and hence its 
conditions have also only empirical existence. Karman belongs to the 
principle of world illusion (maya) and hence is not something belong- 
ing to the spirit. And as the maya of the Vedantin is not, to all 
intents and purposes, different from the prakrii of the Sankhya-Yoga, 


1 Indra-prataranaye ‘dam cakre kila Brhaspatih 
ado ‘pi yukti-Sinyarh yan ne ‘ttham Indrah prataryate.—SVS, I, 111. 
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all the defects of the Sankhya-Yoga conception of karman ought to 
apply equally well to the Vedantin’s conception. 

The Nyaya-Vaigesika admits that the conditions of bondage viz. 
merit and demerit belong to the soul, but keeps them quite distinct 
and aloof from it. The soul is held to be immutable and ubiquitous, 
and merit and demerit, jointly called unseen potency, inhere in it as 
qualities. But how can the qualities of the soul be responsible for 
the bondage of the soul? And in the absence of the bondage of the 
soul, it should be admitted that the soul ever remains free from 
bondage.’ It may be argued that as the passions of anger, pride etc. 
condition the bondage of the soul although they are qualities of it, so 
there should be no difficulty in admitting that the qualities of the soul 
can be responsible for the bondage of the soul. But the Jaina’s reply 
to such a contention is: Such changes of the soul as the passions of 
anger and the like are of the nature of bondage; the changes into anger 
and the like are indeed the bondage itself of the soul, and not the 
conditions of the bondage.? The passions constitute the bondage. 
And their conditions must necessarily be distinct and different from 
them. And the passions being the qualities of the soul, it follows that 
the conditions of the passions are jsomething distinct and separate from 
the qualities of the soul. And so. the conditions of the passions and 
the bondage that they constitute must be sought for in what is material. 
Creation is a veritable intermixture*of the spiritual and the material, 
a beginningless inter-influencing of the two. There is no bondage 
without the inter-relation of spirit and matter, and there is no inter- 
relation of spirit and matter without the bondage. The philosopher of 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika school also admits the fact. But because of his 
bias for the absolute immutability of the soul and the absolute 
separateness of the qualities from its substance, he fails to remain 
consistent with his realistic position by following the verdicts of uncon- 
tradicted and well attested experience. How can the mind relate the 
body with the soul without itself being really related with both? Even 
the merit and demerit remain without any real relation with the soul. 
It is impossible to conceive of any real relation without admitting 
some kind of identity-cum-difference between the relata—a fact which 
the Nyadya-Vaisesika is unwilling to accept. According to the Jaina 
philosopher, the worldly existence is impossible without the admission 
of the relation of identity-cum-difference between the spiritual and the 
a *'tma-gunatvat karmanam katharh paudgalikatvam ity anye ; 
: tesam Atma-gunatve tat-paratantrya-nimittatva-virodhat 
Sarvada ’ tmatio bandhanupapatteh sadaiva mukti-prasangat—PKM, Pp. 243- 

2 Cf. na ca krodhadibhir vyabhicarah ; tesam jiva-parinamanarh paratantrya- 
svabhivatvat ; krodhSdi-parindmo hi jivasya paratamtryamh na puna paratan- 
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material, and, therefore, it is maintained that the soul and the matter 
become somehow identical in the state of worldly existence. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika does not admit any sort of identity between spirit 
and matter, and yet regards merits and demerits as qualities of the 
soul, born of various activities of the material body and mind. This 
is certainly ununderstandable. 

The Buddhist regards nescience as the cover on consciousness 
(vijfiana) and as such the seed of worldly existence. Nescience is as 
formless (améirta) as the consciousness, for, according to the Buddhist 
only the formless can affect the formless. The material (rupa) cannot 
cover the conscious (nama). But the Jaina contention is that if the 
seed of worldly existence lies within the consciousness itself and is of 
the same nature and is not dependent upon the material, emancipation 
will not be possible at any time. If the condition of world process 
lies within and is integral to consciousness irrespective of anything 
external, what reason can there be for emancipation from it? Nature 
is inalienable from the thing. If fire can forfeit its nature and assume 
the nature of water, fire will cease to be fire. The Yogacara Buddhist 
avoids the difficulty by asserting the unreality of the material world 
itself. But the Jaina as a realist is-mot prepared to accept the unreality 
of the worldly career which is as much a fact as the existence of the 
spirit. The Jaina does not believe in the difficulty of the material 
(murta) affecting the spiritual (amurta). Consciousness which 1s 
spiritual is certainly found ta be affected by intoxicating drugs which 
are material. The worldly existence means concrete association of the 
spiritual and the material. Impossibility of co-operation between spirit 
and matter, in the Buddhist terminology between mama (the conscious) 
and ripa (the material), means impossibility of the world order. Those 
who do not believe in concrete association or co-operation are finally 
led to reject the material as illogical and unnecessary. The Jaina 
philosopher, as a staunch realist, is not prepared to proceed on abstract 
logic and reject what is so unambiguously given in experience. 

The Jaina avoids all these absolutist conceptions of the nature of 
karman. He avoids the Sankhya-Yoga difficulty of relation between 
the immutable purusa (principle of consciousness) and the mutable 
prakrii by admitting real modification of the soul and its concrete 
association with karmic matter. The soul is ever changing by its own 
nature and, in the state of worldly existence, this change is determined 
by the nature of the karmic matter that is associated with it. The 
nature of the associated karmic matter (karma-pudgala) is determined 
by the nature of the passions (kasdyas) of the soul and the nature of 
the passions is determined by the nature of the karmic matter. This 
mutual determination has no beginning in time, and this explains the 
apparent difficulty of the first beginning of the process, The Jaina 
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does not blink the difficulty by admitting beginninglessness, but only 
asserts a fact which is admitted by all the other schools. The Nyaya- 
Vaigesika leaves the initiative in the hands of God, and yet he has 
to admit that God ‘only gives the fruits of the past actions and cannot 
determine anything of His own accord. The Jaina does not believe 
in any Divine Power taking interest in the destiny of the universe. 
This is of course a digression. In contrast with the concrete mutual 
co-operation of the soul and the karmic matter, the Sankhya-Yoga 
envisages only an apparent relation between immutable consciousness 
and prakrti. The Jaina, as a thoroughgoing realist, smells grounds for 
refutation of realism itself in the Sankhya-Yoga conception. Once we 
are unfaithful to our experience and tread the path of absolutist logic, 
we are sure to enter the pitfall of subjectivism or, worse than that, 
nihilism. The Jaina philosopher goes so far as to say that, in the 
state of worldly existence, the soul possesses, in common with the 
karmic matter with which it is associated, material form (murtatva) 
which is regarded as only a characteristic of the material things. The 
Buddhist conceives the condition of the world order as lying exclusively 
«1 the consciousness. But the Jaina.considers this as another untenable 
extreme exactly like the counter-extreme of the Sankhya-Yoga who 
regards the condition as lying exclusively in the pbrakrti. We have 
already recorded the objections .against the position. The Jainas 
distinguish between the material arman called dravya-karman, and its 
spiritual counterpart called bhava-karman. The former is also called 
avarana (cover) and the latter dosa (defects).? The defects are the 
passions or privations and perversions of the capacities of the soul while 
the covers are constituted by karmic matter that brings about those 
privations and perversions." The material karman and its spiritual 
counterpart are mutually related as cause and effect, each of the other.* 
This is possible only if the worldly existence is accepted to be without 
beginning. And the Jaina, like all the other schools, finds no difficulty 
in admitting it.° 
1 Cf. ahava neganto ‘yam samnsari savvaha amutto “tti 


jam anadi-kamma-santati-parinamavanna-ruvo so. 
—Dharmasangrahani, gatha 626. 

2 Vide Astasahasri on AMi, 4 (pp. 50-51)- . 

3 Gommatasara, however, regards the potency of the material karman as 
the bhava-karman—Karmakdnda, 6. But this view is not very appealing and 
logical. 

4 Cf. dosdvaranayor jiva-pudgala-parinamayor anyonya-karyakarana-bhava- 
jfiapanarthatvat . . . —Astasahasri, p. 51- 

5 Cf, jivasya bhavasravo -. . . kasiyadih ... sa ca karma-bandhanusarato 
‘neka-prakaro . . . karma pumar nmam anekaprakararh kasaya-visesad bhava- 
karmana iti hetu-phalavyavastha. parasparasrayan na tadvyavasthe "ti cen, na, 
bijankuravad anaditvat karya-karana-bhavasya, tatra sarvesatm sampratipattes 
ca—TSIV, p. 447- 
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Now, in Jaina terminology, we can say that the Sankhya-Yoga 
(the Vedantin also included) admits only material karman and not its 
spiritual counterpart as well while the Buddhist admits only the spiritual 
counterpart and not the material karman. Karman, in the ultimate 
analysis, is a link between spirit and matter, and lasts as long as 
the worldly existence lasts. It co-ordinates the mutual changes of the 
spirit and the matter associated with the spirit. In the Sankhya-Yoga 
view, karman belongs exclusively to the prakrti and hence it is only the 
prakrti that is bound or emancipated. In the Buddhist view, the 
karman belongs exclusively to the consciousness and it is only the 
consciousness that is bound and emancipated. But the Jaina philosopher 
is not satisfied with this unilateral view of the worldly existence. 
Worldly existence means bondage of both spirit and matter, in relation 
to one another. Emancipation means emancipation of both spirit and 
matter. If the various states of passions make up the bondage of the 
spirit the change of the material atoms into karmic matter makes up 
the bondage of matter. The freedom of a soul from the passions and 
their effects means also the freedom of karmic matter from association 
with the soul. The difficulty in the Nyaya-Vaisesika position has 
already been stated. 

So far we have considered the problem only as it crops up at the 
most developed level of our thought: ~But it will be profitable to throw 
a historical glance at the development at this stage of our enquiry. 
We found that the Sankhya-Yoga: (the Vedantin also included), the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Buddhist keep spirit or consciousness quite 
aloof from matter, while the Jaina attempts to establish concrete 
relation between them. It is necessary, if possible, to trace the origin 
this difference between the Jaina and the non-Jaina views. For this 
purpose we are to travel back to hoary past of our thought, and to 
reconstruct, from the scanty materials that are still available, the 
structure of the thought of that age. Let us make an attempt. 

The Vedic thinkers had a clear intuition of the unity of the 
multifold expressions of the universe. They saw unity in diversity. 
How, why, and when this intuition of unity dawned upon the Vedic 
mind is a problem too difficult to solve. One unitary principle, Sat or 
Asat, is regarded as the ground of all creation, conscious and uncon- 
scious. The conscious ego is as much an evolute of Sat or Asat as the 


unconscious elements. Different theories of evolution were developed 
on the basis of the recognition of this unitary principle which was 


further called Brahman as well as Prakrti. The conception of Sat, 
Asat, Brahman, or Prakrti as the ultimate ground of creation was the 
most important consummation of the Vedic thought. This ultimate 
ground is ubiquitous, subtle and unamenable to any sense-organ. It 


is the ground of everything and has no further ground. On the other 
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side, there were thinkers who believed in an infinite number of 
unchanging material atoms along with an infinite number of souls of 
variable size as constituting the contents of the universe. The concep- 
tion of immutability did not appear as yet. It appeared only when 
the conception of eternal emancipation came in. This we shall see 
presently. There were yet others who believed in consciousness as only 
a temporary evolute of the combination of material atoms. They were 
the materialists. It is not possible to ascertain the chronological 
priority among these three. We can, of course, imagine a time when 
all these three flourished side by side. The materialists remained 
throughout as they were. There was, however, multilateral change in 
the other two groups which gradually gave rise to a number of others. 
Let us study, in brief, the history of this change and development. 
Although it is not possible to ascertain when and how the ideal 
of eternal spiritual emancipation asserted itself, yet it is without doubt 
that the ideal necessitated a number of relevant changes in the thought- 
structure of India of prehistoric times. Rebirth and karman had 
already asserted themselves. The nature of eternal emancipation 
gradually drew the attention. There was a steady demand for clarifica- 
tion of the issue. The upholders of one unitary principle as the 
ground of conscious egoes had toradjust their speculations in favour of 
the admission of an infinite»namber of ubiquitous, eternal and 
unchanging conscious principles (purusas) side by side with the ever- 
evolving unitary principle of Prakrti which had already been conceived 
as constituted of the threefold moments of luminosity (sativa), energy 
(rajas) and inertia (tamas). The other alternative to this adjustment 
was to reinterpret the unitary ever-evolving principle as a ubiquitous, 
eternal and immutable conscious principle and to reject its evolutes as 
false appearance. The first type of orientation gave rise to what is 
known as the Sankhya-Yoga metaphysics, while the second reinterpre- 
tation could easily give rise to such system as the Advaita Vedanta of 
Sankara. On the other side, the believers in material atoms and 
variable souls conceived a state of the soul, which is absolutely pure 
and eternal. Worldly existence is an association of material atoms with 
the souls, and emancipation is soul in its state of absolute purity and 
freedom from all association with matter. The soul, being of variable 
size and amenable to changes, 1s conceived as changing even in the 
state of emancipation. But the change in emancipation is uniform and 
does not mean change into different kinds of states. Such thoughts 
made up the foundation of the Jaina system. sl ir Ily, it seems, 
the soul was conceived as a guasi-material| principle. This is apparent 
from such synonyms of jiva (soul) as sattva, prana (breath) and bhiia. 
The names could well be applicable to the above-mentioned conscious 
egoes as evolved from the Prakrii as well. The affinity of these two 
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types of conceptions is quite obvious. There is, however, no doubt 
that one was developed on the background of Prakrti and the other in 
consonance with the atomistic conception of the physical world. The 
Buddha constructed his metaphysics or rather his critique of metaphy- 
sics at a period when these various conceptions were fully developed. 
The conscious (mama) and the material (v#pa) were conceived on the 
pattern of buddhi and tanmatras (subtle elements) of the Sankhya- 
Yoga. They were kept as aloof as the soul and matter of the Jainas or 
rather as purusa (the conscious principle) and prakrit of the Sankhya- 
Yoga. There were thinkers who accepted the immutable conscious 
principle of the Sankhya-Yoga but transferred, perhaps for the sake 
of logical consistency, the function of knowing, feeling, and willing 
which belonged to the material evolute buddit, to the conscious 
principle as its qualities. They further accepted the atomistic 
conception with important modifications. The Vaisesika system seems 
to have originated in the hands of such thinkers. The logical school 
of Gautama joined the Vaisesika. 


This, in brief, seems to be the historical evolution of the Indian 
metaphysical thought. It is certainly nothing but a tentative sugges- 
tion. In the absence of indubitdble 'fécords all our speculations into 
the genesis of philosophical and religious doctrines in the prehistoric 
past are bound to remain in the plane of conjectural reconstructions, 
But history is not so very’ fundamental’to the determination of the 
plausibility or validity of a philosophical conclusion. It is enough if 
we can show that the conclusion is not incompatible with the given 
data of experience and the canons of logical thought. In the absence 
of the latter all the conclusions and doctrines of a school will be convicted 
of dogmatism. History is important for the satisfaction of our 
psychological interest how one thought has given rise to another 
thought or how one school has influenced another school in its 
development. But the logical and philosophical validity of a doctrine 
can be established only by means of logical weapons which are eternal 
and inevitable laws of thought and as such not subject to historical 
evolution at any rate in respect of their logical cogency. The evolution 
consists in the explicit formulation of these laws which, with the growth 
of logical clarity, come to be expressed with progressively greater preci- 
sion. But we feel that they are our own modes of thought and not 
imposed upon us from outside. These laws are so fundamental and so 
primitive and so spontaneous that they are incapable of being repudiat- 
ed—although their interpretation has been different in conformity with 
the different philosophical predilections of thinkers. 


But this historical speculation may help us to understand the reason 
why the Sankhya-Yoga (the Vedantin also included), the Nyaya- 
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Vaigesika and the Buddhist had to keep spirit or consciousness quite 
aloof from matter, while the Jaina could conceive of the inter-influencing 
of the soul and the karmic matter. The conception of the immutability 
of soul dominated, in some form or other, the evolved systems, and was 
responsible for their insistence on the absolute aloofness of spint from 
matter. Even the Buddhists who believed in radical momentary 
change could not escape from the influence of this conception, inasmuch 
as they do not admit as concrete a relation between the conscious and 
the material as do the Jainas between soul and karmic matter. The 
Jainas, on the other hand, were faithful to their thoroughly realistic 
tradition building up itself on the uncontradicted verdicts of experience. 
The Jaina conception of the co-operative association of spirit and matter 
and the postulation of the material counterpart of the spiritual states of 
passions owe their origin to this faithfulness to the original realistic 
and empirical attitude. 

Now we come to the problem of relation between soul and karman. 


81 
RELATION BETWEEN SOUL AND KARMAN 


The problem of relation occupies a very important place in 
metaphysical thinking. The Jainas,. as, realists, did not hesitate to 
accept whatever was given in uncontradicted experience, and moulded 
their logic in accordance with such experience. Substance and its 
modes (qualities also included) are given as identical as well as different 
in experience and as such the relation of identity-cum-difference was 
posited. Substance without modes or modes without substance can 
never be experienced. Both their identity and difference are equally 
given in experience. The dictum of abstract logic viz. “What are 
different cannot be identical and what are identical cannot be different’ 
is not accepted as universal and necessary because experience records 
cases where this dictum does not hold good, for instance, in the case 
of substance and its modes. The relation of spirit and matter is 
another problem. We have already referred to it on more than one 
occasion. The Jaina believes in concrete identity between the soul 
and the karmic matter in the state of bondage while the non-Jaina 
schools are reluctant to admit any real relation between spirit and 
matter and consequently have felt called upon to invent a number of 
devices to explain the fact of bondage. We have recorded in detail 
the positions of the various systems of Indian thought and their 
criticism from the Jaina standpoint. The karmic matter, according to 
the Jainas, mixes with the soul much in the same way as milk mixes 
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with water or fire with iron. In the state of bondage the soul is 
infected with a kind of susceptibility to establish relation with the non- 
soul. This susceptibility finds expression in the passion-states of the 
soul. In the ultimate analysis, this susceptibility is but a state of the 
soul in conjunction with matter. We have already sought to explain 
the problem. Next we turn to the topic of classification of karman. 


Ill 
CLASSIFICATION OF KARMAN 


The soul in its pure state possesses a number of characteristic 
attributes which are obscured and distorted in the defiled state of 
bondage. This obscuration and distortion find expression in the 
imperfect existence of the soul. In the state of perfection, the soul 
has infiniteness of knowledge, intuition and bliss as well as freedom 
from delusion, delimited longevity, embodied existence, difference of 
status and obstruction of energy. The karmic matter obscures or 
obstructs these characteristics of the soul and keeps it away from its 
supreme state of existence. The )soul,-under the influence of passions 
(kasa@yas) and possessed of yoga.(that.is, the vibrations of body, vocal 
organ, and mind) attracts karmic matter (karma-pudgala') which then 
is inseparably mixed up with the. soul... The resultant state is bondage 
(bandha).? ‘Even as a lamp by its temperature draws up the oil with 
its wick and, after drawing up, converts the oil into its body (utz. glow), 
exactly so does a soul-lamp, with the attributes of attachment and the 
like, attract the material aggregates by the wick of its activities and, 
after attracting, transforms them into karman.* The karman, as we 
have stated above, obscures as well as distorts the attributes of the 
soul, and is classified into eight main types. The types that obscure 
knowledge and intuition are respectively called knowledge-covering 
(jaanavarana) and intuition-covering (darsanavarana). The type of 
karmic matter that holds up the natural bliss and produces earthly 
pleasure and suffering is called feeling-producing (vedaniya) karman. 
The type that effects delusion, theoretical and practical, metaphysical 
and ethical, is deluding (mohaniya) karman. The type that breaks 
up the immortal continuity of existence into so many mortal fragments 


1 Vide supra, p. 65 for the conception of karma-vargana. 
2 TS#, VIII. 2-3. — 
3 jigma-gunah san dipah smeham vwartya yatha samadatte 
Adaya arirataya parinamayati ca ‘pi tath sneham. 
tadvad ragidi-gunah svayoga-vartya “'tmadipa Adatte 
skandhan adaya tathd parinamayati tarhd ca karmataya. 
_—TSaBh Tika, Part Il, p. 343- 
Syptent. “i 
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consisting of short or long spans of life is longevity-determining 
(ayuska) karman, The embodiment of the bodiless is the working of 
the type called body-making (ma@ma)-karman. What produces difference — 
of racial, social or genealogical status in what are naturally without 
difference, in other words, what conditions gradations in the ungraded, 
is called status-determining (gotva) karman. The type that obstructs 
the infinite energy of the soul and causes handicaps in the enjoyment 
of wealth and power is called obstructive (antaraya) karman. These 
are the eight main types of karman. There are numbers of sub-types 
of each main type. Let us here notice them in brief without going into 
their details for want of philosophical interest. 

There are five categories of knowledge’ and hence there are five 
sub-types of the knowledge-covering karman that veils them.’ There 
are nine sub-types of intuition-covering Rarmans. Of these, the first 
four are respectively the covers of eye-intuition (caksurdarsana), non- 
eye-intuition (acaksurdarsana), visual intuition (avadhidarsana) and 
pure and perfect intuition (kevala-darsana). The effects of the remain- 
ing five intuition-covering karmans are felt respectively in sleep with 
easy awakening (nidra),* sleep with difficult awakening (nidra-nidra),* 
sleep while seated or standing (fracala),* sleep while walking (pracala- 
pracala)* and sleep accompanied by superhuman deeds ( styana-eradht ) 
or styanardhi).’ The feeling-producing karman has two subtypes 22. 
(x) what, by its rise, causes pleasant feeling (sadvedya or satavedaniya), 
and (2) what, by its rise, causes unpleasant feeling (asadvedya or 
asatavedaniya). The deluding karman is primarily divided into two 
groups: (I) what deludes the right vision (darsana-mohantya) and 
(II) what deludes the right conduct (caritra-mohaniya). The first 
group has three sub-types viz. (1) what, by its rise, makes the soul 
lose vision of truth and see a thing as it is not (mithyatua-vedantya), 
(2) what is a state of purity of the first sub-type (and “4 called 
samyaktva-vedaniya), and (3) what is a mixed state of purity-cum- 
impurity of the same sub-type.* The second group is subdivided a, 
two sub-groups viz. (1) whose rise is accompanied by the reign ia 
passions (kasaya-vedaniya), and (2) whose rise is accompanied by = 
reign of guasi-passions (no-kasaya-vedaniya). The first sub-group has 
sixteen sub-types giving rise to the sixteen kinds of passions viz. anger 





Ts ur I. A 
1 Vide supra, p. 28. | : 2 7Sa, VIIl. 7 
8 syapo nidra sukha-pratibodha-laksana—TSaBh Tika, Part II, p. 134. 
4 duhkha-pratibodha-laksana nidra-nidra—Ibid., p. 135. 
5 firdhva-gayana-laksana pracala—/bid. L ; 
6 cankramanam Acaratah Sgayanam pracala-pracala—Ibid. . oe 
7 We have not followed the derivative meaning for which: pee bid. Si 

also Kgr, I. 12 with svopajiia Tika. ) 

8 Ibid., pp. 137-9. See also Ker, I, 14-15. 
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(krodha), pride (mana), deceit (maya) and greed (lobha)—each again 
being of four types viz. (1) what obscures the right vision and leads to 


‘endless’ worldly existence (anantanubandhin), 


(2) what arrests even 


the aptitude for partial renunciation (apratyakhydnavarana), (3) what 
arrests only the aptitude for complete renunciation (pratyakhyana- 
varana), and (4) what afflicts the spiritually advanced soul only occasion- 


ally and blocks only the perfect type of conduct (savinjvalana).* 


The 


second sub-group has nine sub-types giving rise severally to the nine 
kinds of guasi-passions viz. laughter, addiction, dissatisfaction 
bewailing, fear, disgust, hankering after women, hankering after men 
and hankering after both the sexes. The quasi-passions are so called 
because they coexist with the passions and also are inspired by them.? 
The longevity-determining karman has four sub-types whose rise 
severally determines the life-span in hell, plant and animal world, 
human existence and celestial world. Next we come to the body- 
making (nama)-karman which has a great number of sub-types account- 


ing for various forms of embodied existence.* 


Thus the rise of various 


gatinadman accounts for the various forms of existence in hell, plant and 
animal world, human world, as well,as celestial region. The jati-naman 
accounts for the various classes of living organisms one-sensed, two- 


sensed and the like. 


The rise of $arira-naman accounts for the creation 


of various bodies such as the gross (auddrika), the subtle (vaikriya) 
In the same Way Various functions are allotted to the 
rise of the organ-building, joint-building, structure-building and such ~ 


and the 


ther nama-karmans, 





like. 


We do not enumerate them for lack of relevant 


interest. The rise of the status-determining karman is responsible for 
high or low status of an individual. The obstructive karman has five 
sub-types viz. what obstructs the inclination for making gifts and 
charities, what obstructs the occasion of gain, what prevents the enjoy- 


1 Tbid., PP. 140-1. See also Agr, pp. 34-5. 


The anantinubandhin is the most virulent type of passion, 


Such anes 


pride, deceit and greed are respectively compared to a split in mountain rock, 
a mountain-column, a bamboo-knot and a lac-stain, which are so difficult to 


eradicate. The apratyakhyandvarana is a little milder. 


Such anger etc. are 


compared respectively to a soil-split, a bone-column, a ram-horn and a mud- ‘ 


stain, which can be affected by a little less effort. 


The pratyakhyanavarana is 


still milder, amd such anger etc. are respectively compared to a sand-split, a 
wood-column, a go-mutrika (cow's urine), and a safflower-stain. The sarjvalana 
is still more mild and such anger etc. are respectively compared to a water- 


split, a straw-column, a carpenter's scratch and a turmeric stain. 


VIII. 10). 


2 Cf. kasdya-sahavartitvat kasaya-preranad api 
.  hasyddi-navakasyo ‘kta no-kasaya-kasayata. 


—TSaBh Tika, Part Il, p. 141, 


~s TSaBh, fr 12, 


4 Ibid., 


(Cf. TSABh, 


_— 


i 
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ment ot things that last only for the period of enjoyment, what prevents 
the enjoyment of things that last for some time and lastly what prevents 
the free expression of energy. These are, in brief, the types and 
sub-types of karman. 


We have stated that karmic matter is attracted and bound due 
to vibrations (yoga) and passions (kasaya). Here it is necessary to 
distinguish between the functions of vibrations and passions. The 
length of duration (sthiti) and intensity of fruition (anubhaga)? of the 
bondage between the soul and the karmic matter attracted depend upon 
the nature of the passions of the soul.* The stronger the passions the 
lengthier and intenser are the duration and fruition of the bondage. 
This rule, however, applies only to the bondage of inauspicious or sinful 
(asubha or papa) karmans, that is, karmans whose fruition causes 
suffering. In the case of the bondage of auspicious or virtuous (Subha 
or punya) karmans, although the length of the duration varies directly 
as the strength of the passions, the intensity of fruition varies inversely 
as the strength. And this is but logical. The greater the defilement 
of the soul the less is its purity, and the less the purity the looser 
is the bondage of the auspicious kaymans. And, therefore, the greater 
the defilement of the soul, the less is the intensity of the fruition of the 
auspicious karmans. In other words, the intensity of fruition of 
auspicious karmans varies inversely as the strength of the passions.* 
As regards the relation between the length of duration and the intensity 
of fruition of karmans, in the case of the inauspicious karmans the 
intensity of fruition varies directly as the length of duration, while in 
the case of auspicious karmans® the intensity of fruition varies 
inversely as the length of duration.* There are interesting speculations 
about the measure of the maximum and minimum length of duration 
and intensity of fruition of the various karmans. The maximum 
lengths of duration are measured in years whose number is beyond 


1 Jbid., VIII. 14. 

217t is also called anubhava or rasa. Cf. Kgz, p. 63: anubhago raso 
‘nubhava iti paryayah. 

2 Cf. thii anubhagam kasayao kunai.—Sivasarmastiri’s Satakakarmagrantha, 
patha 99. See also Kez, p. 120 (Karmagrantha V, gatha 96). 

4 Cf. kasiya-vrddhav anubhago ‘subha-prakrtinam eva vardhate Subhanam 
tu parihiyata eva, kasaya-mandataya tu gubha-prakrtinam eva ‘nubhago 
vardhate ‘Subha-prakrtinam tu hiyata iti na kasayam anuvartate. sthitayas tu 
gubhanam aSubhanam ca prakrtinam kasaya-vrddhau niyamad vardhante, ~ 
tadapacaye tv apaciyanta iti—Kg2, p. 51. 

5 The three gubha-karmans viz. those leading to the plant and animal life, 
human life and divine life are excepted. In their case the intensity of fruition 
varies directly as the length of duration. ? 

© Cf. yatha yathd subha-prakrtinarh sthitir vardhate tatha tatha subhanu- 
bhagas tatsambandhi hiyate. . agubha-prakrtinath tu sthitivrddhav agubha-raso 
‘pi tatsambandhi vardhata eva . —Kgz, p. 51. | we 


o~ ~ en | : : 
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ordinary conception of number. Thus, for instance, the maximum 
length of duration of the knowledge-covering, the intuition-covering, 
feeling-producing and the obstructive karmans is thirty sagaropama- 
koti-koti years, of the deluding karman is seventy, of the body-making 
and the status-determining twenty, and of longevity-determining thirty- 
three ségaropama years.1 The minimum lengths are measured in units 
of forty-eight minutes (muhiurtas).*. As regards the measure of the 
intensity of fruition, the Jainas adopt a special device. The intensity 
of a karman is the depth of enjoyment or suffering with which the 
fruition of the karman is accompanied. There is infinite gradation in 
the depth. The intenser the fruition of an inauspicious karman, the 
deeper is the suffering. The intenser the fruition of an auspicious 
karman the deeper is the enjoyment. The infinite gradation of 
intensity is conceived as falling into four groups called the first degree 
(eka-sthanika), the second degree (dvi-sthanika), the third degree 
(tri-sthanika) and the fourth degree (catuh-sthantka) group.* Ihe 
intensity of fruition (amubhaga) is conceived as divisible into infinite 
number of indivisible parts which cannot be further divided. Each one 
of such indivisible parts is called ‘indivisible unit’ (avibhaga- 
paliccheda).* Even the single atom of an aggregate of karmic matter 
(karma-skandha) possessed of the*leastuntensity has an infinite number 
of such indivisible units. Let us imagine a group (varganda) consisting 
of such atoms as are possessed of the least intensity. Then there is 
another group consisting of such.atoms:as are possessed of one more 
unit of intensity (rasa-bhaga).*° Then there is a group consisting of 
such atoms as are possessed of two more intensity-units, and so on up 
to the group which is not followed by a group consisting of atoms with 
the next consecutive number of units. An infinite’ number of ‘conse- 
cutive groups’ are obtained in this way. The totality of these groups 
is called the first intensity-class (spardhaka). The first group of the 


1See TSa, VII. 15-18. About the conception of sigaropama see TSaBh, 
IV. 15. For the conceptions of palyopama and other numbers see Karmagrantha 
IV, gathas 71-86 with Devendra’s Commentary (Kgr, pp. 199-213). 

2 See TSu, VIII. 19-21. 

3 Cf. uktah sanklega-viguddhi-vagad aSubha-Subha-prakrtinam tivro manda$ 
ca ‘nubhagah, ayarm tv eka-dvi-tri-catuh-sthanika-bhedac caturdha bhavati— 
Kg2, p. 64. 

4 Cf. kevali-prajiaya chidyamano yah parama-nikrsto ‘nubhagarm$o ‘ti- 
siksmataya ‘rdham na dadati so ‘vibhaga-paliccheda ucyate. uktarha ca: 

buddhii chijjamino anubhagarhso na dei jo addham 
avibhaga-paliccheo so iha anubhaga-bandhammi.—Kgz, p. 63. 

5 The term rasabhaga (unit of ieteraet) is used as the synonym of 
avibhaga-paliccheda, é 

6 We have already stated in Chap. II (p. 63) that there is infinite grade- 
tion of infinity, and our statenients in the present context are also to be 
read with this conception of infinity at their back. 
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next intensity-class consists of such atoms as are possessed of intensity- 
units which are infinite times greater in number than the intensity- 
units of an atom of the last group of the first intensity-class. The 
totality of another infinite number of consecutive groups, obtained 
exactly as before, constitutes the second intensity-class. Similarly we 
get the third intensity-class. And so on. In this way we can obtain 
an infinite number of intensity-classes consisting of groups possessed 
of different consecutive numbers of intensity-units.’ These intensity- 
classes are conceived as divided into four groups. The first group, 
called ‘first degree group’ (eka-sthantka), consists of those intensity- 
classes (rasa-spardhakas) whose groups are possessed of atoms of 
infinitely less intensity-units than the atoms of the groups constituting 
the second group, called ‘second degree group’ (duvisthanika), of 
intensity-classes. The ‘second degree group’, the ‘third degree group’ 
(tri-sthanika) and the ‘fourth degree group’ (catuhsthanika) are 
similarly conceived in relation to one another.2 As is apparent from 
our description, each group consists of infinitely graded intensity- 
classes of varying intensity-units (rasabhagas). The most virulent 
type of passions (anantanubandhin) leads to the bondage of the “fourth 
degree group’ of intensity-classes ofall the inauspicious types of karmic 
matter,* the second type of passions (apratyakhyanavarana) leads to 
the bondage of the ‘third degree group’ of intensity-classes and the 
third type of passions (pratyakhyanavarana) to the ‘second degree 
group’. The fourth type of passions (savijvalana), however, leads to 
the bondage of the ‘first degree group’ of only these seventeen types 
of inauspicious karmic matter: the five obstructive karmans, the first 
four knowledge-covering karmans, the first three intuition-covering 
karmans, the karman that generates hankering for the male sex and 
the four karmans giving rise to the fourth type of passions (samjvalana).* 
The reverse is the case with the bondage of the auspicious karmic 
matter. The third and the fourth types of passions lead to the 
bondage of the “fourth degree group’ of intensity-classes of the auspi- 
cious types of karmic matter. The second type of passions leads to 
the bondage of the ‘third degree group’ of intensity-classes of the 


1 Cf. Kg2, p. 63: tatra cai "kaika-karma-skandhe yah sarvajaghanya-rasah 
paramanuh .. yavad anantani rasa-spardhakany uttisthante. 

2 Cf, aSubhanam nimbopama-viryo ya eka-sthaniko rasas tasmad ananta- 
guna-viryo dvi-sthanikah, tato “py ananta-guna-viryas tri-sthanikah, tasmad 
apy ananta-guna-viryas catuhsthanika iti parasparath supratitam eva ‘nanta- 
guna-rasatvam iti ... etat sarvath Paficasatgrahabhiprayato vyakhyatam— 


Kgz2, p- 67. ; . 
3 We have translated agubha-prakrti as inauspicious type of karmic matter. 
The agubha-prakrtis are those karmans whose nature it is to produce painful 


« Karmagrantha V, gatha 64 (Kg2, pp- 64-5). 
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auspicious karmans. The first type of passions (anantanubandhin) 
leads to the bondage of the ‘second degree group’ of the auspicious 
karmans, there being no bondage of the ‘first degree group’ of intensity- 
classes in the case of the bondage of the auspicious karmans.’ The 
greater the impurity of the soul, the less intense is the bondage of the 
auspicious karmans. We have elaborated the point beforehand. These 
details about the bondage of intensity (anubhaga-bandha) are essential 
for the understanding of the Jaina doctrine of karman. This much do 
we state about the function of the passions in the bondage of karmic 
matter. Now let us state something about the function of the activity 
or vibrations (yoga) of the soul. 


The space occupied by souls is densely filled up with karmic 
matter, and there is incessant influx (dsvava), from all sides, of it into 
the souls which are ever involved in activity (yoga). The influx is not 
stopped for a single moment till the soul is completely freed from all 
activity. The volume of the karmic matter attracted varies directly 
as the measure of the activity of the soul. In other words, the more 
the activity or vibrations of the soul the greater is the influx of matter 
attracted. The bondage with feférence to the volume of matter 
attracted and the space of the ysoul occupied by it is called space- 
bondage (pradesa-bandha).? The ‘one function of activity, therefore, 
is to condition space-bondage. The other function that is attributed 
to activity is type-bondage (prakrti-bandha), that is, determination of 
the nature and type of the bondage such as knowledge-covering, 
intuition-covering and others. Of course, the nature of the activity 
itself of the soul is determined by the passions and their various 
effects such as the predispositions created by them, and consequently, 
in the ultimate analysis, the determination of the nature and type of 
the bondage depends upon the passions and none else, yet because 
of the apparent concomitance in agreement and in difference of type- 
bondage exclusively with the activity (yoga), it is held that activity 
(yoga) is the condition of type-bondage as well.* Although the 

1 See Kg2, p. 65. 

# Ofelia Spey karma-pudgalanam eva yad grahanath sthiti-rasanirapeksa- 
dalika-satikhya-pradhanyenai ‘va karoti sa pradefa-bandhah. uktarh ca: 

thii-bandho dalassa thii paesa-bandho paesa-gahanath jar. , 
—(Paiicasangraha, gatha 432)—Kgr, pp- 4-5- 

The term pradesa is explained by Devendrastri as: prakrstah pudgalastikaya- 
desah pradesah, karma-varganantah-patinah karma-skandhah—(Kgz, p. 12z1): 

3 joga payadi-paesain—Karmagrantha V, gatha 96. Devendrasiri explains — < 
this as . . . yogo viryath Saktir utsahah parakrama iti paryayah, tasmad yogat 
prakaranam prakrtih, karmaparh jfianavaranadi-svabhavah prakrstah pudgalasti- 
kdya-degah pradeSih, karmavarganantah-patinah karma-skandhah, prakrtayaS © 
ca pradegag ca prakrti-pradeSarh samahfro dvandvah. tad jivah karoti ’ti sesab, 





prakrti-pradesa-bandhayor yogo hetur ity arthah—Kgz, p. 12r. A 
— a | 
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totality of perversity (mithyaiva), non-renunciation (aviralt), passions 
(kas@ya) and activity (yoga) is generally held to be the condition of 
bondage, yet even in the absence of the first three, the type-bondage 
and the space-bondage of the feeling-producing {vedaniya) karman are 
found to occur simply due to activity in such stages of spiritual develop- 
ment as are accompanied by complete subsidence of the deluding 
(mohaniya) karman. In the absence of activity, however, no kind 
of bondage can take place. And hence it is held that the activity 
alone is the condition of type-bondage and space-bondage.* 


Of the eight main types of karman, the four viz. the knowledge- 
covering, the intuition-covering, the deluding and the obstructive are 
obscuring (ghatin), and the remaining four are non-obscuring (aghaiin). 
Of the obscuring types, again, some are ‘completely obscuring’ | 
(sarva-ghatin) and others are ‘partially obscuring’ (deSa-ghatin). A 
brief description of the nature of the obscuring and the non-obscuring 
categories of karman is very essential for the understanding of the 
states and processes of karman, the topic which we shall take up in 
the next section. 


The innate qualities of the soul are crippled and distorted by the 
obscuring karman. Love of truth (samyaktva)? is the innate character- 
istic of the soul. But it remains fully obscured by the perversity- 
harman (mithyatva). Omnisciencealso.is| natural to a soul. But this 
also remains completely obscured by the karman that covers the pure 
and perfect knowledge (kevala-jiana). The full intuition of the truth 
remains obscured by the karman that covers the pure and perfect 
intuition (kevala-darsana). The five ‘sleeps’ also cover the intuition 
of objects. The first three types of passions® (numbering twelve) 
also obscure their objects completely. These twenty sub-types are 
‘completely obscuring’, that is, they obscure in full their respective 
objects. But this does not mean that there is absolute non-existence 
of all love of truth (sraddhana), knowledge (jidna), intuition (darSana) 
and ‘abstention from harmful acts’ (virati). If that were the case, 
the soul would lose its soulness. If the soul were bereft of all these 
characteristics, there would be nothing left to distinguish the soul from 






the non-soul. The soul must needs have at least an infinitesimal 


1Cf. yadyapi Sadasitika-Ssastre mithyatva-'virati-kaséya-yogah samanyena 
karmano bandha-hetava uktas tathapy adya-karanatrayabhave ‘py upasanta- 
mobadi-gunasthanakesu kevalayoga-sadbhave vedaniya-laksana prakrtis tat-— 
pradesas ca badhyante, ayogyavasthayarm tu yogabhave na badhyanta ity anvaya- 
—Kp2, p. 121. < 
2 tattva-rucih samyaktvam—TS@Bh Tika, iM, 3 my. . 
dba yakhyandvarana and pratyakhyanavarana 
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fragment of the pure and perfect knowledge ever uncovered. Even 
as a cloud, however dense and dark, cannot completely cover the 
lustre of the sun or the moon, exactly so the karman covering the pure 
and perfect knowledge cannot cover the whole knowledge of the soul, 
because that would mean the conversion of the spirit into matter.’ 
The remainder knowledge is variously covered by the other four sub- 
types of knowledge-covering karman. But a ray of knowledge stil 
remains uncovered even in the lowest form of existence called migoda- 
state where the soul’s physical organism is the least developed.* The 
function of the karman covering pure and perfect knowledge is to 
cover the wholeness or fullness of knowledge while the function of the 
other four sub-types of the knowledge-covering karman is to effect 
privation of the remainder knowledge. Pure and perfect knowledge 
is never possible when the karman covering it is in the rise, while the 
other types of knowledge are possible even when there is the affecting 
rise (vipakodaya) of the karmans covering them. It is in view of this 
fact that the kavman covering pure and periect knowledge is regarded 
as ‘completely obscuring’ (sarva-ghatin) while the other sub-types of 
the knowledge-covering karman are-considered only as ‘partially obscur-. 
ing’ (deSaghatin). Similar is the case of the karman covering pure 
and perfect intuition and its relation with the other three sub-types* 
‘of the intuition-covering karman.\ The» five ‘sleeps’ are also ‘com- 
pletely obscuring’ in the sense that they cover the perception of things, 
and not in the sense that they cover perception itself. There is of 
course some sort of consciousness even in the state of sound sleep.. 
The example of dark and dense cloud applies equally well in the case — 


1 Cf. iha kevala-jfianavaranasya svavaryah kevala-jidma-laksano gunah, $a 
ca yadyapi sarvatmana '’vriyate tathapi sarvajivanat kevala-jfidanasya ‘nanta- 
bhago ‘navrta eva ‘vatisthate, tadavarane tasya samarthyabhavat. yad 4huh 
éri-Devardhivacakavarah: savva-jivanam pi ya natn akkharassa anantabhigo 
niccugghadio citthai (Nandisitra)—Kgz, p. 12. 

2 Cf, yatha ’tibahale jalada-patale samunnate bahutaraya avrtatvat sarva 
‘pi siirya-candramasoh prabha ‘nena ‘vite ‘ti vacana-racandi pravartate, atha 
ca ’dyapi kacit tatprabha prasarati—'sutthu vi meha-samudae hoi paha canda- 
siranam’ (Nandisitra)—iti vacanad anubhava-siddhatvac ca, tatha ‘trapi 
prabala-kevalajfianavaranavrtasya ‘pi kevalajnanasya ‘nantabhago ‘navrta eva 
‘ste. yadi punas tam apy avrnuyat tada jivo ‘jivatvam eva prapnuyat. yad 
uktam Nandyadhyayane: jai puna so vi avarijja ta math jivo ajivattanam 
pavijja—Agz, p. 12. | 

3 Cf. so "pi ca "vasisto ‘nantabhago jaladhara-’ navrta-dinakara-kara-prasara 
iva kata-kutyadibhir mati-Sruta-’ vadhi-manahparyaya-jnanavaranair Avriyate, 
tathipi kicid nigodavasthayam api jfiana-matra ‘vatisthate—Kgz, p. 12. 

4 The three sub-types are: caksur-darsanavarana, acaksur-daréanavarana and 
avadhi-darsanavarana. ? 
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of ‘sleeps’ as well.! The first three types of passions also completely 
obscure respectively the predilection for truth (samyaktva), the capacity 
for partial renunciation (deSsavirati-cdritra), and the capacity for full 
renunciation (sarvavirati-caritra). But the fact of the abstinence from 
unwholesome food and the like observed even at the time of the rise 
of the most virulent type of passions is to be explained on the analogy 
of the existence of the lustre of the sun and the moon even on the 
rise of dark and dense clouds.? The predilection for the untruth 
(mithyaiva) completely obscures the love of truth (samyakiva). But 
still the love and capacity for the ascertainment of the truth about 
ordinary things of practical utility remains unobscured, and this also 
is to be explained on the analogy of clouds.* The idea behind the 
admission of the remainder of the fundamental qualities of the soul 
even in the most undeveloped stage of existence is to bring home the 
undeniable fact of the existence of the rudiments of love of truth, 
knowledge of truth, and spiritual striving which when cultivated 
lead the soul to the ultimate goal. The absolutely non-existent can 
never come into existence. The soul cannot be imagined to have 
absolutely lost all these characteristics. It can never lose itself. This 
has to be accepted by all those who believe in final emancipation. The 
Jainas insisted on this from the vety inception of their thought. This 
is clear from such statement of the Nandi Sitra as ‘The infinitesimal. 
part of the pure and perfect knowledge ever remains, as a rule, 
uncovered in any form of existence of the soul’* which is, beyond doubt, 
as old as the Jaina thought. 

Now we come to the types of ‘partially obscuring’ (desaghatin) 
karmans, which are totally twenty-five viz. the remaining four sub- 
types of the knowledge-covering karman, the three sub-types’ of 
intuition-covering karman, the fourth type of the four passions, the 
nine quasi-passions, and the five sub-types of the obstructive karman. 


1 Cf. nidra-paficakam api sarvarh vastvavabodham avrmoti ‘ti sarva-ghati, 
yat punah svapavasthayam api kificit cetayati tatra dharadhara-nidarsanam 
vacyam—Ag2, p- I2. 

2 Cf. tatha ‘nantanubandhino ‘pratyakhyanavaranah pratyakhyanavaranas 
ca pratyekarh catvaro yathakramarh samyaktvam degavirati-caritramn sarvavirati- 
c4ritrath ca sarvam eva ghnanti ‘ti sarva-ghatino dvadasa ‘pi kasayah, yat 
punas tesarn prabalodaye ‘py ayogyahara-viramanam upalabhyate tatra varivaha- 
drstanto vacyah—Agz, p- 13- 

3 Cf, tatha mithyatvam tu jina-pranita-tattva-sraddhanarupa- i 
sarvam api hanti ‘ti sarva-ghati, yat tu tasya prabalodaye ‘pi manusya-pasvadi- 
vastu-graddhanath tad api jaladharodaharanad avaseyam—Kgz2, p. 13. 

4 savva-jivanarh pi ya math akkharassa apantatamo bhago niccugghadio 


samyaktvam 





citthai—NS, 42. | . Levey Bi 
5 They are caksurdarsanavarana, acaksurdarsanavarana and avadhidaréana- 
JP—31 
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The four sub-types of the knowledge-covering karman are ‘partially 
obscuring’ because they obscure only that part of the knowledge which 
is left uncovered by the karman that covers the pure and perfect 
knowledge. The three sub-types of the intuition-covering karman also 
do the same with reference to the part left uncovered by the karman 
covering pure and perfect intuition. The fourth type of the four 
passions and the nine gwasi-passions obscure only a part of the good 
conduct already attained, and so are ‘partially obscuring’. The five 
sub-types of the obstructive karman also are ‘partially obscuring’. One 
is not competent to accept and possess all the contents of the universe. 
One can at best have the contents of a particular small part (desa) of 
the vast space, and so the obstructive karman whose function is it to 
obstruct the use and enjoyment of them is ‘partially obscuring’.* The 
karman obstructing the free expression of energy (viryaniaraya) also 
is ‘partially obscuring’ inasmuch as it does not obscure the whole 
energy of the soul.‘ The least developed organisms (nigodas) too have 
the requisite energy for the processes of metabolism and movement to 
different births due to the subsidence-cum-destruction (ksayopasama) 
of the energy-obstructing karman,.eyen though there is the full rise 
of the karman in their case.* In brief, those types of karman whose 
subsidence-cum-destruction is possiblé) even when they have affecting 
vise (uipakodaya) are ‘partially. obscuring’. This characteristic of the 
types of the ‘partially obscuring’ Rarman can be clearly understood 
from what we have already stated. We do not elaborate the point 
any further in view of the limited scope of the topic in our enquiry.® 


We now come to the types of the non-obscuring (aghatin) karman, 
which comprise all the sub-types of the four main types of karman 


1 mati-jfidmavaranddi-catuskarh kevala-j hanavarand-'navrtamn jfdna-dedath 
hanti ‘ti desaghati ‘dam ucyate—Kgz, p. 13. 
* Cf. tatha sathjvalana nava no-kasaya4 ca labdhasya cfritrasya degam eva 
ghnanti “ti desaghatinah—Ibid. 
_ * Cf. danantarayadini pafica antarayany api deSa-ghatiny eva. tatha hi 
dana-labha-bhogo-’ pabhoganam tavad grahana-dhadranayogyany eva dravyani 
visayah, tani ca samasta-pudgalastikayasya ‘Nanta-bhaga-riipe dega eva vartante, 


ato yadudayat tani pudgalastikaya-desa-vartini dravyani yad daturh labdhur 


bhoktum upabhokturh ca na gaknoti tani dana-labha-bhogo-’ pabhogantarayani 
tavad dega-ghatiny eva—Ibid. 

4 viryantarayam api desagh 
Ibid. 





aty eva, sarvaviryam na ghatayati 'ti krtva— 


. 


* stiksma-nigodasya virydntaraya-karmano ‘phyudaye vartamanasya Pee 


taraya-karma-ksayopasam 






4aharaparinamana-karmadalikagrahana-gatyantaragamanadi- visaya etavan viryan- 
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and 


viz. the feeling-producing, the body-making, the status-determinin 





the longevity-forming. These types do not obscure any fundamental 


quality of the soul. They only appear like the obscuring (ghatin) types 
when enjoyed along with them.” 

The types of karman are also classified as ‘virtuous types’ and 
‘sinful types’, also known as ‘auspicious types’ and ‘inauspicious types’. 


We have already noticed this. As we have stated above, those types 


whose fruition leads to enjoyment of pleasure are virtuous or auspicious, 
and those whose fruition leads to suffering are sinful or inauspicious. 
Now, as the nature of the fruition of the bondage is determined by 
the nature of the activities of the soul, which may be virtuous as 
well as sinful, the nature of the karmic types also depends upon the 
nature of the activities that lead to their bondage. The infinitefold 
activities of the soul lead to the infinitefold bondage which, for the 
sake of systematic treatment, is classified in various ways. The classi- 
fication into ‘virtuous’ and ‘sinful’ is only one such way. The Jainas, 
like others, regard the five moral virtues of non-injury (ahimsa), truth 
(satya) etc. as the norm for the ascertainment of the nature of the 
activities. The perfect state, however,.is realized on the cessation of 
all activities. The virtuous aid! moral activities are as much to be 
avoided as the sinful ones. Ofvcourse, the virtuous and moral activi- 
ties lead to the bondage of the auspicious types of karman while the 
sinful ones lead to the bondage of"the inauspicious types. But 
nevertheless they are on the same footing with reference to the summum 
bonum which is cessation of all activities. The activities are threefold 
inasmuch as they can belong to the body or the organ of speech or 
the mind. They are technically known as yoga which is also called 
dsrava (inflow), being the cause of the inflow of karmic matter into 
the soul.* 

In order to complete the enquiry of this section, it is necessary to 
record some similar speculations on the scheme of classification and 
other relevant topics as found in the other schools of Indian thought. 
The Jaina thought was not an isolated movement and as such could 
not but influence and be influenced by the speculations of the other 
schools. Of course, it is not possible to accurately apportion the 
mutual influence. But nevertheless our foregoing study has clearly 
shown how the different schools influenced each other and helped the 


. Cf. etah prakrtayo ‘ghatinyah, na kaficana jianadi-gugam ghatayanti “tt 


krtva, kevalath sarvadeéa-ghatinibhih saha vedyamanis tatsadrSyo ‘nubhiyante 
—Kgz, p. 14- | . 
2 Vide supra, p. 235. : 
3 TSa, VI. 1-2. See also the siitras that follow for the detailed statements 
about the conditions of the inflow of sinful and virtuous types of karman. — 


ae 
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development of a superstructure unparallelled perhaps in the whole 
history of human thought. Let us come to our topic proper. 

Let us begin with the Yoga school. The term ‘accumulated 
traces of actions’ (karmasaya) of this school corresponds to the term 
karman of the Jainas. The merits and demerits constitute the traces. 
These traces fructify either into enjoyment or into suffering. The traces 
fructifying into enjoyment are the merits, and the traces fructifying 
into suffering are the demerits. The passions of lust, greed, delusion 
and anger produce those traces. The traces can fructify either im 
this very life or in the life to come hereafter.” The traces of merit 
which are produced by virtuous deeds without the least hankering for 
their results generate traces whieh produce their wholesome effect in 
this very life. Similarly the sinful deeds of intense cruelty also can. 
generate traces producing their baneful effect in the same Hie. The 
virtuous deeds done with absolute non-attachment generate traces 
ending in emancipation. Deeds done under the influence of attachment 
and hatred generate traces which fructify in various births into various 
effects. The accumulated traces of actions (karmaSaya) thus are classified 
into (x) those that are produced by virtuous or moral deeds (pumya- 
karmasaya), and (2) those that af produced by sinful or immoral deeds 
(papa-karmaSaya)—each of which, again, is subdivided into (1) those 
that produce their effect in, this very, life (drstajanma-vedaniya) and 
(2) those that produce their effect~im» some life to come hereafter 
(adrstajanma-vedaniya). It can be said that, in the Jaina system, the 
karmans whose bondage and fruition, on account of the termination 
of the period of non-fruition (abadhakala), occur in this very life 
correspond to those which produce their effects in this very life 
(drstajanma-vedaniya), while those whose period of non-fruition 
terminates in the future births correspond to those which produce their 
effects in some life to come hereafter (adrstajanma-vedaniya). The 
various processes of the karman work jointly and produce manifold 
effects that determine the nature of the soul during its worldly career. 
The Yoga and the Jaina systems, as the other Indian systems, are 
unanimous in this respect. Their metaphysical differences about 
karman we have already discussed. We shall here state the peculiarity 
of the Yoga conception as regards the classification of Rarman and com- — 
pare it with the Jaina conception. 

The Yoga classifies karman (accumulated traces) into fourfold 
categories which are based on the consideration of the nature of the 
activity that produces it.* Thus the cruel activities of an individual 

1Cf. tatra punydpunya-karmaéayah kama-lobha-moha-krodha-prasavah— 
Bhasya, YD, II. 12. 

2sa drstajanma-vedaniyas ca ‘drstajanma-vedaniyas ca—Ibid. 

3 See YD, IV. 7 with, Bhagya. 
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under the sway of passions generate traces which fall in the category 


called ‘dark’.!. The cruel-cum-merciful activities generate traces 
which fall in the category called ‘dark-cum-white’.” The category) 
called ‘white’ is constituted by traces generated by such moral 


activities as penances, study of the scriptures, and meditation.* The 
fourth category called ‘neither white nor dark’ is constituted by traces 
generated by such activities as are neither inspired by egoism nor 
performed with any worldly purpose in view. Only the ascetics who 
have renounced everything and have removed all their passions are 
possessed of this category of traces." The first three categories of 
traces lead to the worldly life which consists in various births (jaét) 
such as the human, the sub-human, and the divine, different spans of 
life (@yus), and enjoyment and suffering (bhoga). The nature of the 
accumulated desires (vdsanas) awakened are in accordance with the 
nature of the career of the individual. The accumulated traces work 
together and determine the nature of the worldly career of an indivi- 
dual. The awakening of the accumulated desires strictly follows the 
nature of the worldly career. Thus if the accumulated traces led to 
the human life, the accumulated—desires of the human life would be 
awakened.® The fourth category) of traces lead to emancipation. The 
white (‘ukla) and the dark (kr§ia) Categories can respectively be com- 
pared with the moral (punya) and immoral, (Papa) or auspicious (Subha) 
and inauspicious (asubha) catégories of the Jainas. The conception of 
‘neither white mor dark’ category can be compared with the Jaina 
conception of the karman of the ascetics who are completely free from 
passions and desires. This Yoga classification corresponds to the Jaina 
classification of the inflow (asrava) of karmic matter into auspicious and 
inauspicious categories. 

There is yet another mode of classification of karman according to 
the nature of the fruition. The various traces, informed with passions 
and accumulated during a lifetime, work together and determine the 
nature of the next life. This working or fruition of the traces express 
itself in a number of forms. These forms are given as three: (1) 
various kinds of births such as the human, the sub-human and the 


1 krsna duratmanam—/ bid. 
2 gukla-krsna bahih-sadhana-sadhya, tatra para- 


gayapracayah—l bid. ) Py, o> 
* $ukla tapah-svadhyaya-dhyanavatam, ci hi kevale manasy ayatatvad 
abahih-sadhanadhina ma paran pidayitva bhavati—Ibid. | 
4 asukla-’krsna samnyasinam ksina-klesanam carama-dehanam iti tatra 
’guklarh yogina eva phalasamnyasat, akrsnam ca ‘nupadanat, itaresam tu 
bhiitanam pirvam eva trividham iti—/bid. : | 
5 Cf. tatas tadvipakanugunanam eva ‘bhivyaktir vasananam—YD, IV. 8. 


See also Bhasya. 


pidanugraha-dvarena karma- 
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divine, (2) different spans of life, (3) various enjoyments and sufferings - 
of life.1 These three roughly correspond to the working or fruition of 
the gatinama?-karman (which is a sub-type of the body-making 
karman), the longevity-determining karman, and the feeling-producing 
karman of the Jainas. It can be noticed that in this Yoga classifi- 
cation, the workings of the non-obscuring karmans of the Jainas have 
been enumerated. The nescience (avidya) of the Yoga can be 
compared with the belief-deluding (darsana-moha) karman of the 
Jainas, and the other four afflictions’ of the Yoga can be compared 
with the character-deluding (caritra-moha) karman of the Jainas. The 
cover on the faculty of illumination or discrimination* of the Yoga can 
be compared with the knowledge-covering and _intuition-covering 
karmans of the Jainas. The nine obstructions* of the Yoga correspond 
roughly to the energy-obstructing (virydntara@ya) karman of the 
Jainas. The similarities point to the intimate association of the Yoga 
and the Jaina system in matters of ethical interest. 

The Sankhya, the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Vedanta did not 
develop separate conceptions om these subjects and so do not need 
any comparative study. We next.come to the Buddhist conceptions. 
Although there is very little similarity between the Buddhist and the 
Jaina conceptions of karman, yet we state the Buddhist view in order 
to complete our survey of the conceptions of karman in the various 
systems that developed side by side. Moreover, there is much affinity 
between the Buddhist and the Yoga system, and our study will not 
be futile if we can show the fact. Before stating the Buddhist classifi- 
cation of the types of karman, it is necessary that we should understand ~ 
the Buddhist conception of consciousness and its different plames as 
well as the various planes of life that the consciousness can attain to. 
We shall therefore at the outset describe in brief the nature of 
consciousness, the different planes of consciousness, and the various — 
planes of life. And finally we shall state the Buddhist way of 
classification of karman according to different principles and the points 
of its similarity with the Yoga conception.*® 

The Buddhists believe in consciousness as a complex of a number 
of psychic factors which determine the nature of the consciousness and 
are nothing but forces created by the tendencies of greed (lobha), 


1 sati mile tadvipako jaty-ayur-bhogah—YD, II. 13. . 

2 Vide supra, p. 234. 

4 For the enumeration of the five afflictions vide supra, p. 89. 

4 prakasavarana or viveka-jnana-varaniya-karman—YD, iL 52 and Bhasya. 

5 antarayah—YD, J. 30. ~ 

6 The enquiry that follows is based on the Abhidhammatthasamgaha of — 
Anuruddhacarya. I have utilized ey The Abhidhamma eisce ai 
Rev. J. Kashyap, M.A 
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hatred (dosa) and delusion (moka) and their opposites viz. self- 
sacrificingness (alobha), good will (adosa) and insight (amoha). The 
worldly existence is rooted in these tendencies. The consciousness is 
an integration of the threefold process of knowing (safifia), feeling 
(vedana) and willing (cetand) and is classified into three categories viz. 
good (sobhana), bad (akusala) and neutral (avyakaia). The good 
consciousness gud willing is called moral (kusala). The moral 
consciousness is accompanied by the good tendencies of self-sacrificing- 
ness, good will and insight. The good consciousness gud passive states 
of knowing and feeling and as determined by the past good tendencies 
is called the resultant (vipa@ka) consciousness. The consciousness of an 
arhat, though active, does not produce any resultant and so is called 
kiriya (barren and inoperative). Thus we can distinguish these three 
subclasses of the category of good consciousness: (1) moral (kusala), 
(2) resultant (vipaka), and (3) barren and inoperative (kiriya). 
Ethically considered, the resultant and the kiriya-consciousness are non- 
moral (avyakata) inasmuch as the former, being passive, is devoid of 
any active willing which is the essential condition of moralness while 
the latter, though active, yet, being free from the will to live, does 
not produce any resultant which. also is an essential condition of 
moralness. The bad consciousfiess’ is that which is accompanied by 
any of the three bad tendencies~ viz. greed, hatred and delusion. 
Ethically, such consciousness ig itiiioral’ (akusala). The resultant of 
the immoral consciousness, however, is not immoral, but non-moral, 
inasmuch as it is passive and devoid of any willing which is an 
essential factor of the moral aspect of consciousness. The third, that 
is, the neutral category of consciousness is that which is not accompanied 
by any of the good or bad tendencies. It is, theretore, neither moral 
(kusala) nor immoral (akusala), but is non-moral (avyakata). It is 
also called conditionless (ahetuka) being devoid of all the six condition- 
ing tendencies of greed, hatred and delusion and their opposites. All 
active (javana) consciousness, that is, consciousness gud willing is 
determined by condition (sahetwka). But the innocent smile (hastt- 
uppada citta) of the arhat is an exception. It is active yet not 
determined by any condition (ahetuka). The arhat is absolutely free 
from the will to live, yet he has immense compassion for all and 
actively wills the well-being of one and all. The immaculate smile is. 
the index of the actively compassionate consciousness. Such conscious- 
ness, however, is not moral, but is non-moral (avyakata) being devoid 
of any end in view. And being incapable of producing resultant, it is 
kiriya (inoperative and barren). A consciousness qué knowing and 
feeling is the resultant of past actions, good and bad, and is neither 


It is only the consciousness gud willing that is 
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good tendencies, it is moral, and when it is accompanied by bad 
tendencies it is immoral. 

The Buddhists further distinguish three planes of consciousness 
viz. (1) the plane of weak consciousness (paritta bhumi), (2) the plane 
of higher grade of consciousness (mahaggata bhumi), (3) the supra- 
mundane plane (lokutiara bhimi). The consciousness that is weak 
and fickle, wavering and unsteady, and roams in the world of desires 
(kamavacara) belongs to the first plane. Such consciousness cannot 
realize emancipation (#ibbana). Spiritual progress begins only with 
the training and practice of the mind in exercise of self-mastery and 
steadfast meditation. Such practice is called yoga and the practitioner 
is called yogavacara. The practitioner begins by meditating upon a 
suitable object which is associated with the idea of form. Gradually 
the consciousness becomes capable of the different stages of ecstasy 
(jhana) in which it becomes perfectly concentrated on its object. Such 
consciousness is called the ecstasy-comsciousness of the form 
(rapavacara citta). The practitioner (yogavacara), intending to rise 
higher, gives up all ideas of forms also, and attains an ecstatic state 
where he meditates upon such formless objects as infinity of space 
(anantakasa), infinity of consciousness (ananta-vinnana), nothingness 
(akificafifa) and a state wherein the cognition is so very subtle that it 
cannot be said whether it is or’is' not(meva sanma nasanna). Such 
consciousness is called the ecstasy-consciousness of the formless (arupa- 
vacara citta). These two types of ecstasy-consciousness constitute the 
second plane called the higher grade of consciousness (mahaggata 
bhimi). The consciousness in this plane, however, is not free from fall 
in spite of its high steadfastness and power of deep concentration. It 
can be amenable to the bad tendencies when it returns to the normal 
state after the ecstasy. One is required to meditate upon the imper- 
manent (anicca), miserable (dukkha), and substanceless (anatta) nature 
of all existence before one can be capable of the ecstatic meditation 
upon desirelessness (nibbana). Once the truth of impermanence, 
misery, and substancelessness is grasped and realized, the consciousness 
is capable of meditation upon desirelessness (nibbana). It then 
destroys the first three of the ten fetters' and attains the first stage of 
the highest plane of consciousness called the supra-mundane plane 
- (lokuttara bhumi), The consciousness at this stage is called sotapanna, 
that is, one which has come in the stream leading to emancipation 
(nibbana). It is now sure to become arhat within the course of seven 
births. When the consciousness succeeds in weakening the next two 

1 The ten fetters are (1) ignorance of identity, (2) doubt, (3) wrong belief 
that external rituals lead to purity, (4) sensual desire, (5) ill will, (6) attraction 
for riipa-existence, (7) attraction for arfipa-existence, (3) conceit, (9) distraction, 
and (10) nescience. ‘ 
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fetters of sensual desire and ill will, it attains to the second stage of the 
supra-mundane plane and is called sakadagamin (once-returner). 
After this it is born only once in this world and attains emancipation 
(ntbbana). When the consciousness succeeds in totally uprooting these 
two fetters, it attains to the third stage of the supra-mundane plane, 
and is called anagamin or one who is sure to obtain emancipation 
(nibbdna) in that very life. When it destroys the remaining five fetters 
as well, it becomes an arhat and fully realizes the summum bonum 
(mibbana). 

As regards the planes of life, the Buddhists distinguish four such 
planes viz. (1) the plane of misery (apaya-bhiimi), (2) the better plane 
of the world of desires (k@masugati-bhiimt), (3) the plane of the form 
(ripavacara-bhiimi), and (4) the plane of the formless (arupavacara- 
bhiimi). There are again various subclasses in each plane. Thus the 
plane of misery has four subclasses viz. (1) hell, (2) animal kingdom, 
(3) the world of ghosts, and (4) the host of demons; the better plane of 
the world of desires has seven subclasses viz. (I) men, (2) the 
catummaharajika gods, (3) the tavatimsa gods, etc. These eleven 
subclasses constitute what is called.the kaémdavacara-bhiimi or the plane 
of beings whose consciousness is restléss under the influence of diverse 
worldly desires. The third plane of life, rapavacara-bhimi, has 
sixteen grades which are distributed among the four stages of ecstatic 
concentration (jhana) that aré possiblé*in'the plane. The fourth plane 
of life, arupavacara-bhumi, has four grades viz. (1) the sphere of the 
conception of infinite space, (2) the sphere of the conception of infinite 
consciousness, (3) the sphere of the conception of nothingness, and (4) 
the sphere of the subtlest consciousness. The consciousness is reborn 
in the various planes of life in accordance with its resultant state of 
existence at the time of death. Thus the type of consciousness—which 
is not rooted in the tendencies (ahetwka), is the resultant of immoral 
actions (akusalavipaka), is accompanied by indifference (upekkha- 
Sahagata), and is an investigating consciousness (santirana)—connects 
this life, at the time of death, to a life in the plane of misery; the type 
of consciousness—-which is not rooted in the tendencies (ahetuka), is 
the resultant of moral actions (kusalavipaka), is accompanied by 
indifference (upekkha-sahagata) and is an investigating consciousness— 
connects this life, at the time of death, to the life of one born blind 
(or dumb or idiot) or to that of a demon living on earth; the eight 
types of mahavipaka consciousness function as only the condition of 
birth in the better plane of the world of desires; the resultant conscious- 
ness of the first stage of ecstatic concentration conditions birth in the 
plane of the first stage of concentration (i.e. brahmaloka); and so on. 
The same consciousness that determines birth (patisandhi) in a 
particular plane of life determines continuation of life (bhavanga) in 
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the same plane as well as the passing away (cuti) from the same after 
the due period. The consciousness of different planes has different life- 
terms. The higher the plane of life, the longer is the life-term. 


With this background in mind let us study the Buddhist way of 
classification of karman. The Buddhist substitute for a permanent soul 
is an everchanging consciousness which, as we have seen, is an 
integration of a number of psychic factors. The consciousness qud 
willing is determined by various psychic factors, moral and immoral. 
The passive consciousness, that is, consciousness gud@ knowing and 
feeling is the resultant af past actions, good and bad. It is non-moral. 
The nature of the resultant consciousness at the time of death 
determines the plane of life it enters in the next birth. This conception 
compares favourably with the Yoga conception of all the accumulated 
traces of past actions working together and determining the nature of 
the next life. The Buddhists classify these past actions (kayman) in 
four ways based on four different principles. Thus these are the types 
of karman according to the functions they perform: (1) karman which 
conditions birth after death (jamaka), (2) karman which sustains 
(upatthambhaka) other karman but.does not itself cause rebirth, (3) 


karman which thwarts (upapilaka) and thus weakens other karman, © 


and (4) karman which overpowers (upaghataka) the other weak karman 
and produces its own effect. The following are the types of Rarman 
according to the priority of the fruition (pakaddanapariydyena): (1) 
karman which is very serious (guruka) such as the killing of one’s own 
mother, (2) karman which is done just before death (asanna), (3) 
karman which is repeatedly done (dcinna), and (4) karman which is of 


a light kind (katattakamma). Of these types, the succeeding type fructi- - 


fies only in the absence of the preceding one. The reason is quite 
obvious. The strength of the karman determines the priority of its 
fruition. The following classification is according to the time of 


fruition: (x) karman which gives its effects in this very life 


(ditthadhammavedaniya), (2) karman which gives its effect in the next 
life (upapajjavedaniya), (3) karman which gives its effect in some life 
after this (aparapariyavedaniya), and (4) karman which is ineffective 
(ahosikamma). The following are again the types of karman accord- 
ing to the plane of life of their fruition: (1) immoral (akusala) kRarman 
which produces its effect in the plane of misery (apaya-bhiimi), 
(2) moral (kusala) karman which produces its effect in the better plane 


of the world of desires (kamavacara-bhiumi), (3) moral karman which — 
produces its effect in the plane of the form (rapavacara-bhiumi), and — 


(4) moral karman which produces its effect in the plane of the formless 
(artpavacara-bhiimi). In these ways of classification, again, we find 


much affinity with the Yoga conception. The Buddhist conception of the 
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upapilaka and the upaghataka karman can be compared with the Yoga 
conception of the more powerful karman which absorbs within itself or 
overpowers the weaker karman.1 The Buddhist conception of the 
guruka karman can be compared with the Yoga conception of the karman 
which is produced by the repeated harm done, under intense passion, 
to those who are afraid, diseased and afflicted and who have placed 
their confidence, to the virtuous and the honest, and to the ascetics.? 
The Buddhist conception of ditthadhammavedaniya is identical with the 
Yoga conception of drstajanmavedaniya. The two _ types of 
upapajjavedaniya and aparapariyavedaniya are included, in the Yoga 
system, in the one type called adrstajanmavedaniya. The conception of 
ahosikamma can be compared with the Yoga conception of the 
karman which lies overpowered for ever by a more powerful 
karman.* The Buddhist as well as the Yoga system gave supreme 
importance to the practice of meditation and ecstasy, and it is no wonder 
that they developed common ideas of spiritual progress. An indivi- 
dual can pass from the lower to the higher plane of life by means of 
yogic practices according to both the Buddhist and the Yoga school. 
Thus the fourth mode of classification of karman according to the 
plane of life where it producés its.effect can be compared with the 
Yoga conception of the efficacy of yogic practices which enable the 
practitioner to attain to the higher planes..of psychic life, which end in 
final emancipation of the self (pwrwsa). 


This is about the doctrine of Rarman in the Pali or Southern school 
of Buddhism. The doctrine of karman in the Vaibhasika school of 
Buddhism is excellently depicted in the AbhidharmakoSa* of Acarya 
Vasubandhu. We do not deal with the doctrine for lack of bearing 
on our topic. One feature of Mahayana Buddhism, however, deserves 
careful notice in this connection. This is the distinction between the 
jieyavarana and the kleSavarana.* The consciousness becomes free 
from bondage when the kleSavavana is destroyed. But still it has not 
become omniscient. Attainment of omniscience is possible only on the 
destruction of the jieyavarana. The consciousness is ]uminous and 
omniscient by nature. It is jieyavarana that hides the things from 
it. The Buddhists of the school of Dignaga and Dharmakirti also 


1 Cf. pradhanakarmany avapagamanam va, niyatavipaka-pradhanakarmana 
*bhibhittasya va ciram avasthanam—Bhasya, YD, Il. 13- a 

2 Cf. tatha tivraklesena bhita-vya dhita-krpanesu vigvasopagatesu va mahanu- 
bhavegu va tapasvisu krtah punah punar apakarah, sa ca ‘pl papa-karmasayah 
sadya eva paripacyate—Ibid., Il. 12. . , _ 

3 Cf. niyatavipaka-pradhana-karmana "bhibhittasya va ciram avasthanam 

—Ibid., ‘TI. T3- “ . 

4 See fourth Nirdeéa called Karma-nirdesa. 

5 Vide supra, p. 134- 
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recognized the luminosity of consciousness, but did not clearly distin- 
guish between the jeyavarana and the kleSavarana, though the 
distinction can be easily derived from their general conception of 
consciousness. The Mahayana conception of jieydvarana can be 
compared with the jia@ndvarana of the Jainas. The klesavarana is not 
much different from the caritramohaniya of the Jainas. 


IV 
THE STATES AND PROCESSES OF KARMAN 


The karman is related with the soul, as we have seen, on account 
of its passions and vibrations. We have also differentiated between 
the respective functions of the passions and the vibrations. There are 
states of the soul where the passions are totally calmed down or 
destroyed. But the vibrations or the activity of body, sense-organ of 
speech, and mind still remain and consequently the influx and 
bondage of karman as well. This bondage, however, does not last for 
more than an instant. The influx in'this case is technically known as 
‘non-affecting’ (iryapatha), the “corresponding bondage also being 
known by the same term.' The influx and bondage due to activity 
accompanied with passions aré both known as ‘affecting’ (samparayika). 
The influx and bondage, as a matter of necessity, require some energy 
on the part of the soul for their origination. This energy is known as 
virya. The activity (yoga) is nothing but an imperfect expression of 
this energy.2. The various states and processes of the karman, which 
we shall describe in this section, are due to this energy of the soul, 
The nature of the energy, again, is determined by the nature of the 
dispositions, actual and potential, of the soul. The soul, at any instant 
of its worldly existence, is an integrated whole of the dispositions, 
actual and potential. The infinite energy which is inherent in it finds 
only an imperfect and partial expression which is responsible for the 
accretion of the karmic matter on the soul. This imperfect and partial, 
or rather perverted, expression of the energy is responsible for the 
various processes of the karmic matter. The perfection of energy 1s 
realized when the soul is free from all activity (yoga) and is no more 
liable to association with any kind of karman, that is, when there 1s 
absolute emancipation. Of course, the energy of one who has 
absolutely dissociated the energy-obstructing karman, but has not 
absolutely stopped all activities, is also perfect. But this energy 1s 

1 See TSa#, VI. 5 with Bhdsya and Tika. 


2 The Paficasangraha (721) defines yoga as salegyarix viryam. This will 
be clear from what follows. 
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‘accompanied with coloration’ (salesya)' and as such is to be distin- 
guished from the former which is absolutely free from such coloration 
(alesya). There is not any difference of nature between these two 
energies. The difference is only in respect of the souls that possess 
them. One is possessed by a soul which has stopped all activities and 
so is free from coloration and is on the threshold of emancipation or 
in emancipation itself. The other is possessed by one who 1s engaged, 
of course disinterestedly, in activities and therefore is not free from the 
coloration, although it has absolutely destroyed the energy-obstructing 
karman. The energy, accordingly, has been classified into two 
categories: (I) accompanied with coloration (salesya), and (2) not 
accompanied with coloration (alesya). The second class of energy is 
possessed, as we have just stated, by those souls that have stopped 
all activities and are on the threshold of emancipation or by those that 
are already emancipated. This is the most perfect expression of the 
energy. The energy «accompanied with coloration is possessed by all 
the other souls that have been classified into three categories: (1) those 
that are possessed of passions, (2) those that have absolutely calmed 
down or destroyed their passions,-and (3) those that have absolutely 
destroyed all the obscuring (ghatin) Rarmans (a fortiori the energy- 
obstructing karman), and have attaifed ommniscience, but have not till 
now absolutely stopped all activities: The energy accompanied with 
coloration, moreover, is either voluntary (4 bhisandhija), that is, born 
of self-conscious effort, or involuntary (anabhisandhija), that is, born 
automatically without any conscious effort. The automatic involuntary 
physiological processes and the like are the workings of the involuntary 
(anabhisandhija) energy while the voluntary (abhisandhija) energy 
finds expression in such self-conscious efforts as the voluntary move- 
ments.2 Before we come to the study of the states and processes of 
karman, it is essential that we should understand the exact nature of 
the expression of the energy of the soul and its relation with passions 
and coloration. Let us elaborate the point. 


1 Lesya is a transformation of the soul, dependent upon the activity of 


the mind. There is leSya so long as there is association of the soul with the 
The soul has infinitefold transformations due to the infinitefold acti- 
But these transformations are classified, 
s which are known as krsna-lesya, 


mind. 
vities of the mind associated with it. 
for the sake of convenience, into six main type 
nila-leéya, kapota-leSya, tejo-lesya, padma-lesya and Sukla-lesya. They are thus 
nothing but the states of the soul brought about by the various conditions of 
the mind. Cf. ligyanta iti lesyah, manoyogavastambha-janita-parinamah . - 
anekatve ‘pi parinamasya paristhiira-katipaya-bheda-kathanam eva sujnanatvat 
kriyate, ma tv aSesa-parinama-bhedakhyanam agakyatvat . . —TSa@Bh, Tika, 
Il. 7. See also DOK, pp- 47-49 with footnotes. 

2 For the above classification of virya see Kp, Bandhanakarana, gatha 3 
with Commentaries (pp. 19-21). 
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The infinite energy of the soul is circumscribed by the energy- 
obstructing karman. It is defiled by the passions. And the coloration 
(lesya), which forms the colour-index of the embodied existence of the 
soul, is regarded as defining the energy of the soul in worldly existence 
inasmuch as it indicates a transformation of the soul in consonance 
with the transformation of the mind-stuff, which, again, is in conson- 
ance with the influence of the passions on the soul. In the ultimate 
analysis, the passions determine the nature of the coloration. Of 
course, there is coloration even in the state of the total absence of the 
passions. But it can be said that the footprints of the bygone passions 
are still there to give a coloration to the soul. And perhaps it is not 
without this implication that the Jainas regarded the coloration of the 
soul free from passions as pure white. The passions darken, as it were, 
the soul. And the more the soul is free from passions the less dark 
is the coloration of the soul. The consummation is reached in the pure 
white coloration (/efya) which also disappears in the state of final 
emancipation. The disappearance of coloration is attended with the 
perfect expression of the energy. The energy of the soul in worldly 
existence is delimited and defiled>~This delimited and defiled energy 
is called activity (yoga). Or,»to.be more accurate, the energy as 
defined by coloration (lesya@) is yoga. Now let us come to our subject 
proper. abt N 


The karmic matter undergoes various processes due to the various 


conditions of the activities (yoga) which vary infinitely. The infinite 
variations of the activities are due to the manifold processes of the 
energy, which have been classified into eight types, technically known 
as karanas (processes of the energy), viz. (1) bandhana (bondage) ‘the 
condition of the energy responsible for bondage’, (2) samkramana 
(transformation) ‘the condition of the energy responsible for trans- 
formation’, (3) udvartand (increased realization) ‘the condition respon- 
sible for increased realization’, (4) apavartana (decreased realization) 
‘the condition responsible for decreased realization’, (5) wudirana 
(premature realization) ‘the condition responsible for premature realiza- 
tion’, (6) upasamana (subsidence) ‘the condition responsible for calming 
down or subsidence’, (7) nidhatti or the condition that is capable of 
making the karmans incapable of all the processes (karanas) other than 
‘increased realization’ and ‘decreased realization’, and (8) nikdcana ‘the 
condition that is responsible for making the karmans incapable of all 
the processes’. These processes of the energy (karanas) lead to the 
corresponding karmic processes known by the same terms. Every 





change in the soul synchronizes with the corresponding change in the 
karman and vice versa. This is one of the most fundamental principles 


1Cf. Paficasangraha, 721 where yoga is defined as salesyatin viryam. 


a 
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of the doctrine of karman. A process of the karman presupposes a 
process of the energy, and similarly a process of the energy presupposes 
a process of the karman. Besides these processes of the karman, there 
are certain states of the karman such as ‘endurance of the karman for 
a certain period of time’ (satia), ‘endurance without producing the 
effect’ (abadha), and ‘coming into effect’ (wdaya). Let us describe, in 
brief, these states and processes. 

About bondage we have already spoken in detail. The energy 
(virya) that is needed to attract the karmic matter for bondage is the 
process of the energy called ‘bondage’. The soul attracts karmic matter 
at every instant of its worldly career, and assimilates it into so many 
types of karman, which mature into fruition in due course. There is 
thus incessant inflow of the karmic matter into the soul, and the 
consequent bondage leading to various deformations and disabilities of 
the soul which by itself is so pure and immune from all defilement. 
This process of bondage is without beginning, but not endless. It stops 
with the stoppage of the activity (yoga) of the soul. The stoppage of 
the activity is attended -by the release of the undefined infinite energy. 
Association with the karmic matter delimits the energy, and the 
delimited energy effects the associatiomy with karmic matter. Thus the 
process goes on. The other details.about the process of bondage can 
be known from what we have alréady stated. 

Next comes the process: of. ‘transformation’ (saskramana) which 
means the transformation of one karman into another. ‘Transformation 
is a process whereby the soul transforms the nature, the duration, the 
intensity, and the numerical strength of one kind of karmic matter into 
those of another which it is binding at the time by means of the 
manifestation of a particular kind of potency.”* The soul is per- 
petually undergoing metamorphosis leading to the various processes of 
harman. Transformation is one such process. By it, the soul either 
deposits a formerly bound karman into one which it is binding at the 
time and then transforms it into the latter, or of the many kinds of 
karmic sub-types that it is binding, one karmic sub-type is transformed 
into another.? Thus, for instance, the soul can deposit a previously 

1 badhyate jivapradeSaih saha ‘nyonyanugatikriyate ‘staprakaram karma 
yena virya-visesena tad bandhanam—XK>, Bandhanakarana, p. 19 (1). 

2 sankramyante ‘nyakarmariipataya vyavasthitah prakrti-sthity-anubhaga- 

pradesa anyakarma-ripataya vyavasthapyante yena tat sankramanam—lIbid. 

Also cf. 

2 sathkamo tti vuccai jath bandhana-parinao paogenam 
pagayarhtarattha-daliyarh parinamai tayanubhave jam. 
—_K>, Sathkramakarana 
praksipya badhyamina-prakrtiripataya yat tasya parijamanath, yac ca va — 
tat sarvarh saikramanam ity ucyate—Ibid., p. 1 (2). 
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bound suffering-producing (asata-vedaniya) karman into the enjoyment- 
producing (sdétavedaniya) karman that it is binding at the time and 
transform it into the latter. Or, it can transform one of the two, say 
the first and the second sub-type of the knowledge-covering Rkarman, 
that it is binding at the time into the other. In the case of the three 
sub-types of the belief-deluding harman, however, transformation is 
possible even in the absence of bondage. A person of right belief 
(samyag-drsti) transforms the perversity-producing (mithyaiva) karman 
into the two karmans that produce respectively right-cum-wrong belief 
(samyag-mithyatva) and right belief (samyaktva), even though the 
latter two are never bound.! Similarly he transforms the karman that 
produces right-cum-wrong belief into one that produces right belief. It 
is, however, to be noted that any karman cannot be transformed into 
any other. There is not mutual transformation between the belief- 
deluding (dargana-moha) and the conduct-deluding (caritra-moha) 
harman as well as between any two among the four sub-types of the 
longevity-determining karman as also between any two types from 
among the eight main types of karman.* In other words the trans- 
formation is possible only between_any two sub-types of the same main 
type with the above exceptions. It is"also to be noticed that a person 
of perverted belief (mithya-drsti) cannot transform his perversion- 
karman (mithyatva) into the, karman that produces right-cum-wrong 
belief or into one that produces right “belief ; nor can a person of right 
belief transform his karman producing right belief into one that produces 
right-cum-wrong belief or wrong belief. The reason is obvious. 
Transformation requires energy, and the nature of this energy Is deter- 
mined by the degree of the purity of the soul. A person of wrong 
belief is not pure enough to be capable of the energy required 
to transfer his karmic matter of wrong belief to the karmic matter of 


1 Samyagmithyatva and samyaktva are only the two particular states of 
purity of the mithyatva-pudgala (i.e. the karmic matter producing perversity). 
The soul can bind only the karman that produces perversity (mithyatva). It 
does not bind the karman producing samyagmithyatva or the karman producing 
samyaktva, but only purifies the mithyatva-karman into samyagmithyatva and 
samyaktva. Cf. iha mithyatvasyai "va bandho na samyaktva-samyagmithya- 
tvayoh, yato mithyatva-pudgala eva madanakodrava-sthaniya ausadhi-visesa- 
kalpena aupasamika-samyaktvanugatena vigodhi-sthanena tridha kriyante, tad 


yatha: éuddha ardha-viguddha aviguddhas ca. tatra visuddhah samyaktvam, . 


ardhaviguddhah samyagmithyatvam, avisuddha mithyatvam. tatra visuddha- 
samyag-drstih samyaktva-samyagmithyatvayor bandhath vina ’pi tatra mithya- 
tvam sankramayati, samyagmithyatvam ca samyaktva iti—/bid., p. 2 (2). 
2 mohaduga-’uga-milapagatina na paropparammi sarnkamanam. 
| , —Ibid., gatha 34». 
3 Cf, yasmin dargana-mohaniye yo jantur avatisthate sa tad anyatra na 


sankramayati, yatha mithyadrstir mithyatvarh samyagmithyadrstih samyag- 


mithyatvam, samyagdrstih samyaktvam—Ibid., p. 3 (2). 


J 
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right-cum-wrong belief or right belief and transform it into them. 
Similarly, a person of right belief is not impure enough to be capable 
of the energy required to transfer the karmic matter of right belief to 
the karmic matter of right-cum-wrong belief or wrong belief, and 
transform it into them. Similar is the case of the soul possessed of the 
karmic matter of right-cum-wrong belief. 

Next we come to ‘increased realization’ (udvartana) and ‘decreased 
realization’ (apavartana) which are nothing but the transformation 
(samkramana) of the length of duration (sthiti) and intensity of fruition 
(anubhaga) of a karman.1 The energy whereby the soul increases the 
length of duration and the intensity of fruition of a karmam is the process 
called ‘increased realization’ (udvartana-karana). And the energy 
whereby the soul decreases them is ‘decreased realization’.’ The 
processes of the karman due to these energies are also known by the 
same terms. These processes, like others, are very complicated ones 
and there is every possibility of losing sight of the very essence of the 
processes if we once enter the labyrinth of description as found in the 
Jaina works on karman. We, therefore, rest satisfied with the state- 
ment of the central ideas of themprocesses. The doctrine of karman 
attempts at explaining the various states of the soul by postulating the 
corresponding processes of karmic.matter. This interplay of spirit 
and matter is described in its numerous aspects, and the complicated 
doctrine of karman is formulated..,.There is, however, very little of 
philosophical interest in the description of the various processes. Now 
we come to the process called ‘premature realization’ (udirana). 

The karman does not yield fruit as soon as it is bound. It remains 
inactive for some time before producing its result. This period of 
inactivity is called ‘the period of non-production’ (abadhakala). The 
harman comes into rise (udaya) in order to give its fruit after this 
period of non-production is over. This rise continues uninterrupted till 
the end of the fruition. At any instant of rise (wdaya) the order of the 
groups of karmic aggregates (karma-dalika) that are to rise into fruition 
in the following instants making up one dvalika® is arranged before- 
hand. The dvalika referred to in this context is called udayavaltka. 
By the process of ‘premature realization’ the soul attracts back the 
group of karmic aggregates that were to rise into fruition after the 
passing away of the udayavalika in question, and places them into the 
udayavalika so that they may fructify earlier. The special kind of 
Ty & ae aaa sankramanam. tadbhedav evo ‘dvartanapavartane, te ca 
manarn sthityanubhigasraye—Kp, Bandhanakarana, p. 19 (2). 

2tatro ‘dvartyete prabhitikriyete sthityanubhagau yaya viryaparinatya sa 
udvartand. apavartyete hrasvikriyete tau yaya sa ‘pava tana—Kp, Bandhana- 
karana, p. 19 (2). 

3 An Avalika is a very small measure of time. 


JP—33 
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energy that is requisite for the process is called the process of premature 
realization (udirana-karana). In brief, ‘premature realization’ is the 
process by which a karman is made capable of premature fruition.’ 
The process necessarily involves ‘decreased realization’. Next we come 
to the process called ‘subsidence’ (upasamana). 

The ‘subsidence’ is a process which holds up the processes of ‘rise’ 
(udaya), ‘premature fruition’, nidhatti and nikacana® of the karmic 
matter.* The manifestation of the requisite energy is called the process 
of subsidence (upasamand-karana). We have stated on more than one 
occasion that the world process is considered to be without beginning. 
It is also admitted that everyone is striving in his own way for the 
realization of the ultimate state of emancipation. The striving becomes 
a self-conscious effort only when a measure of purity has been achieved 
by the soul. The processes of the deluding harman play a very 
important part in the making up of the worldly existence, and it is only 
the holding up (upasamana) of this karman that gives the soul 
a glimpse of the truth of reality. The soul develops its inherent love 
of truth into a definitive self-conscious predilection which illumines the 
spiritual journey leading to thé ultimate goal. The process of 
‘subsidence’ thus occupies a very: important place in the spiritual 
speculations of the Jainas. We»shall-have occasion in the next chapter 
to describe the process in some detail. The subsidence (wpbasamana) 1s 
only a temporary holding up-<of. the deluding karman. The antithesis 
of it is total dissociation (ksaya) which means total disintegration of the 
karmic matter from the soul. Then there is the process of dissociation- 
cum-subsidence (ksayopasama) wherein some portion of karmic matter 
is held up, some portion is exhausted by fruition, while some is in rise 
(udaya). Thus, for instance, at the time of perceptual cognition (mati- 
jfiana), which is a state of dissociation-cum-subsidence of the relevant 
sub-type of the knowledge-covering karman, some ‘partially obscuring 
intensity-classes’ (desaghdti-spardhakas) of the said karman are held 
up, some such are exhausted by fruition, while others are in rise. 
Dissociation (saya) and dissociation-cum-subsidence (ksayopasama) 
are not treated separately from subsidence (upasSama) in view of their 
lack of any peculiarity of nature. Dissociation is the state of absence 
of the karman and as such needs no description. Dissociation-cum- 
subsidence is a complex of dissociation (ksaya), subsidence (upasama), 
and rise (udaya) and so can be understood if the latter three are 


1 Cf. udiryate ’nudaya-praptam karma-dalikam udayavalikayarh pravesyate 
yaya sa udirana—Ay, Bandhanakarana, p. 19 (2). 

2 Nidhatti and nikacana will be defined immediately after the description 
of the process in question, 

3 karma-pudgalanam wudayodirana-nidhatti-nikacana-karanayogyatvena vya- 
vasthapanam upasamana—Ap, Bandhanakarana, p. 19 (1). 
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understood, and so needs no separate explanation. Next we come to 
nidhatti and mikacana. 

Nidhath is a process whereby a karman is made incapable of all 
processes (karanas) except the two viz. ‘increased realization’ and 
‘decreased realization’. The manifestation of energy responsible for 
such process is midhatti-karana.‘ Under particular dispositions, the 
soul binds karman in such a way that the latter is so irrefrangibly 
pasted with the soul that it becomes incapable of all possible changes 
except the two. In mika@cand, however, even these two are impossible. 
This is the difference between midhatti and nikacana. It follows, there- 
fore, that the manifestation of energy which is responsible for such 
bondage with the karman as has its nature, duration, intensity and 
numerical strength unalterably fixed from before, in other words, whose 
course of fruition is predetermined from the very time of bondage, is 
nikacana-karana.* 

As regards the states of ‘existence’ (satta), ‘period of non-produc- 
tion’ (abadha), and ‘rise’ (udaya) of a karman, it is perhaps not 
necessary to explain their meanings which follow from the etymological 
meaning of the terms themselves»-A karman is regarded to be in 
existence unless and until its last.particle has fallen off from the soul. 
This whole existence of the kayman_us called satia. ‘Period of non- 
production’ and ‘rise’ we have “already explained. We can here 
distinguish between affecting rise. (vipakodaya) and non-affecting rise 
(pradegodaya). The affecting rise of a karman is attended with the 
effect of the karman on the soul while the non-affecting rise is fruition 
without any effect on the soul. The soul can, by manifestation of 
requisite energy, lessen the intensity of fruition, and when the lessening 
is so great that the karman almost loses all its effect on the soul, the 
fruition of that karman is non-affecting. Let us now ‘record some 
comparative remarks on these processes and states of karman. 

It is of course not possible to find exact parallels of these states 
and processes in the non-Jaina systems. It is, however, possible to 
interpret some ideas of the Yoga school in terms of the Jaina concep- 
tions.- And this has been done by the great Jaina scholar of modern 
times Upadhyaya Yasovijaya. He has suggested such comparisons in 
his brief Commentary’ on Patafjali’s Yogadarsana. Thus, in his 


1 nidhiyate udvartanapavartana-’nya-Sesa-karanayogyatvena vyavasthapyate 
yaya sa nidhattih—J/bid., p. 19 (2). | 

2 nikacyate sakala-karanayogyatvena ‘vasyavedyataya vyavasthapyate karma 
jivena yaya sa nikacana—Ibid. » a 

8 This Commentary has been edited by the great savant Pt. Sukhlalji. 
The reader is requested to go through the learned introductory portion of the 
edition which was published by Shri Atmanand Jain Pustak Pracharak Mandal, 
Roshan Muhalla, Agra, (1922). 
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Commentary on Yogadarsana Il. 4, YaSovijaya says that the five 
afflictions of nescience, egohood, attachment, repulsion and will to live 
are the particular states of rise (udaya) of the deluding karman. He 
interprets the dormant (prasupta) state of these afflictions as the period 
of non-production (abadhakala) of the Jainas. The incipient (fanu) 
state is interpreted as the state of subsidence (wpasama) or dissociation- 
cum-subsidence (ksayopasama) of the Jainas. The interrupted 
(vicchinna) state is interpreted as the interruption of a particular 
karman on account of the rise of a karman of the opposite nature. The 
operative (udara) state is interpreted as the state of rise (udaya) of the 
Jainas.1_ The Yoga school recognizes some traces of karman whose 
fruition is not certain (aniyata- vipaka) inasmuch as such traces may 
perish before the time of their fruition, or may merge into a more 
powerful karman, or they may remain ineffective for ever being over- 
powered by the more powerful karman.* This Yoga conception can be 
roughly compared with the Jaina conception of the process of transforma- 
tion (samkramana). The karman with unfailing fruition (niyatavipaka) 
of the Yoga can be compared with the mikdcita karman of the Jainas. 


The Jaina conception of the” karmans in the period of non- 
production (abadhakdla) compares- with the conception of stored 
(saticita) karmans, and the conception of the karmans in rise (udaya) 
corresponds to the conception of fructifying (prarabdha) karmans. 
The conception of the karman.that ,is..being done (kriyamana) can be 
compared with the Jaina conception of the karman that is being bound 
(badhyamana). 


1Cf. atra ’vidyadayo mohaniyakarmana audayika-bhava-visesah. tesam 
Prasuptatvam tajjamakakarmano ‘“badhakalapariksayena karma-nisekabhavah. 
tanutvam upagamah ksayopagamo va. vicchinnatvarh pratipaksa-prakrtyuday4- 
dina ‘ntaritatvam. udaratvarh co ‘dayavalika-praptatvam ity ayaney ane 
YaSovijaya’s Commentary on YD, II. 4. 

*yo hy adrstajanmavedaniyo ‘niyatavipakas tasya trayi gatih—krtasya 
‘Vipakvasya nasah, pradhanakarmany Avapagamanarh va, niyatavipaka-pradhana- 
karmana ‘bhibhitasya va ciram avasthanam—Bhdasya on YD, IL. 13. 


CHAPTER V 
JAINA YOGA 
INTRODUCTORY 


In the first chapter we studied the fundamental nature of the Jaina 
attitude. We found that the Jaina is a thoroughgoing realist who would 
not let a single element given in experience be rejected as false on the 
verdict of abstract logic. In the second chapter we studied the Agamic 
conception of the nature of experience which the Jainas consider as the 
ultimate organ of the determination of the nature of reality. The 
experience of one who is not omniscient is imperfect and vitiated. In 
the third chapter we studied the nature of the fundamental defect that 
vitiates the experience of imperfect souls and is the ultimate condition 
of worldly existence. In this connection we studied also the various 
conceptions of the basic defect in the other systems of Indian thought 
and also recorded their criticism from the Jaina standpoint. We were 
then naturally led to the consideration of the Jaina doctrine of karman 
which attempts at explaining the-warious expressions of the worldly 
existence conditioned by the basic- defect. The Indian systems of 
philosophy are not mere speculations on the nature of things but, with 
all sincerity and earnestness at their'command, dive deep into the 
mysteries of the universe in order to find the way out of the limita- 
tions of the worldly existence vitiated by perversities and crippled by 
various privations and disabilities. The perfect unfolding of the 
potentialities of the self is the object aimed at. The pursuit of truth 
must culminate in the realization of the truth. And the pathway or 
the process leading to the discovery of truth must be made a public 
property so that anyone who would care to tread upon or practise the 
same might discover and realize the truth. The systems of Indian 
philosophy therefore have chalked out their respective paths of spiritual 
realization. The ordinary sources of knowledge are found to be 
inadequate to the discovery of the ultimate truth, being subject to the 
limitations imposed by the senses. The intellect, though possessed of 
a superior status in that it organizes the data of experience into a 
system, is also not immune from the limitations of the senses and has 
been found to record varying and conflicting conceptions which cannot 
all be true. Kant has proved the erratic tendencies of intellectual 
understanding when it is allowed to wander in the unchartered regions 
beyond the jurisdiction of senses. Our reason is a valued 

-ument but its services are bound to be negative. It can enable us 
determine that the ultimate reality cannot be of this or that sort. 
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But it is undependable so far as the positive nature of it is concerned. 
For this we must fall back upon another organ and this organ 1s 
meditation free from the visitations of the extraneous influences. 
Self-meditation is common to all, and is a process of supreme import- 
ance to all the Indian systems. Meditation on the nature of self is the 
only means of realizing the truth. One cannot grasp the truth unless 
one meditates upon it, and one cannot realize it unless one grasps it. 
The aspirant should pin his faith on whatever system he might have 
been initiated into and should see for himself at the end of the process 
whether he started with a right postulate. A sceptic has no place in 
the path of realization. How can one realize the truth unless one 
exerts oneself for it? And why should one exert oneself for the truth 
unless one has implicit faith in it and the possibility of its realization? 
One must have either unflinching faith in the authority of one’s 
preceptor (guru), or else one must have a direct glimpse of the truth 
itself before one can proceed in the path of realization. Implicit faith 
in the truth, whether born with the help of the preceptor or fostered 
by a spontaneous intuition of the truth, is the starting point of the. 
path of spiritual realization. There are various processes of leading 
oneself from this stage of implicit.faith.in the truth to the stage of final 
realization of the truth. The processes have a common term for them, 
and that term is yoga.'' In Jainism the term ca@ritra (conduct) is the 
exact equivalent of the general term,yoga. But we have selected the 
term for the headline in order only ‘to suggest the unanimity of Indian 


1 The term yoga has a chequered history. “The word ‘yoga’ occurs in the 
earliest sacred literature of the Hindus in the Rgveda (about 3000 B.C.) with 
the meaning of effecting a connection. Later on, in about joo or 800 B.C. 
the same word is used in the sense of yoking a horse. In still later literature 
(about 500 or 6oo B.C.) it is found with the meaning of controlling the senses, 
and the senses themselves are compared with uncontrolled spirited horses. The 
word probably represents a very.old original of the Aryan stock, which can 
be traced also in the German joch, OE. geoc, Latin jugum, Greek zugon.’ 
Dasgupta: Philosophical Essays, Calcutta University, 1941, p. 179. ‘In 
FPanini's time the word yoga had attained its technical meaning, and he 
distinguished the root yuj samddhau (, /yuj in the sense of concentration) from 
yujir yoge (,/yujir in the sense of connecting)..—HIP, Vol. I, p. 226. It is, 
so far as my knowledge goes, only Haribhadra who defined the term yoga in 
the sense of ‘what leads one to emancipation’ for the first time in the history 
of Jaina thought. (Cf. mukkhena joyanao jogo savvo vi dhamma-vavaro— 
Haribhadra’s Yogavimsikd, karikA 1). This meaning of the term is unanimously 
accepted in the post-Haribhadra Jaina literature. Of course, the term yoga | 
was used in the general sense of subduing the senses and the mind and the 
processes of concentration and ecstasy even in the earlier stages of the Jaina 
thought as well as in the early Buddhist thought. But the terms jhana (dhyana) 
and samadhi were more in vogue than the term yoga. It is only in the 
Yogasiitra of Patafijali that we find the proper location of dhyana in the 
whole process called yoga for the first time. 
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systems regarding the processes leading to self-realization. If there is 
any difference it is only one of emphasis and not of essence. This will 
be apparent from the study. 


Before we come to the central theme we must have some under- 
standing of the general scheme of the Jaina doctrine of conduct 
(caritra). In the last chapter we have spoken about the inflow of 
karmic matter and bondage. Here we shall enquire about the means 
of stoppage (samvara) of the inflow of new karmic matter and also the 
means of dispersion or dissociation (#irjara) of the accumulated karmic 
matter from the soul. We have seen in the last chapter that the inflow 
and bondage of the karmic matter are due to the activities and passions 
of the soul, and so it naturally follows that the eradication of the 
activities and passions is the means of the stoppage of the inflow and 
fixation or bondage of new karmic matter. The inflow of karmic 
matter is due to the threefold activities of the mind, the sense-organ 
of speech and the body, and hence the first condition of the stoppage 
of inflow is the control (gupti) of thought, speech and physical move- 
ments.! There are other conditions needed for the consummation. 
They are: (1) the fivefold regulation (samitt) of the five main activities 
for the maintenance of life;? (2)-the tenfold moral virtues (dharma) 
of consummate forbearance, modesty,.straightforwardness, contentment, 
truth, self-restraint, austerity, renunciation, non-attachment and 
celibacy;* (3) contemplation (anupreksa) of these twelvefold objects 
viz. the fleeting nature of things, the helplessness of one involved in the 
worldly existence, the nature of the world itself as fraught with misery 
and suffering, the loneliness of the worldly sojourn, the transcendental 
nature of the self as distinct and separate from the body, the impure 
character of the body, the conditions of the inflow of karmic matter 
and the consequent misery and suffering, the nature of the condition of 
the stoppage of karmic inflow, the nature of the condition of the 
dissociation of karmic matter from the soul, the nature of the consti- 
tuents of the universe, the difficulty of the attainment of enlightenment, 
and the rightness of the path of righteousness one has selected to tread 
upon; (4) the patient endurance of the twenty-two afflictions (pari- 
sahas)® and their conquest for the sake of steady persistence in the path 
of righteousness as well as for the dissociation of karmic matter;* and 

1 samyag-yoga-nigraho guptih—7TS@, TX. 4. 

2 Cf. irya-bhagai-’sana-’’dananiksepo-'tsargah samitayah—TSa, IX. 5. 

3 uttamaksama-mardava-’ 'rjava-éauca-satya-sarhyama-tapastyaga - " kiicanya- 
brahmacaryani dharmah—Ibid., UX. 6. 

. 4 anitya-’ éarana-sathsaraikatva~'nyatva-’sucitva-"’ srava-sarhvara-nirjara - loka- 
bodhidurlabha-dharmasvakhyatatva-’nucintanam anupreksah—TS#, TA. 7. 

5 For enumeration See TSi, IX. 9. 

6 margacyavana-nirjarartharh parisodhavyah parisahah—TSa, IX. 8. 
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(5) the fivefold conduct (caritra) viz. desisting from all harmful 
activities (samayika), re-initiation (chedopasthapana) after the rectifica- 
tion of the activities due to carelessness (pramada), austerity which 
is possible only for one who has attained special purity and has 
thorough knowledge of the rules of conduct as well as the energy to 
observe them in life (pariharavisuddhi), conduct which is attended by 
the rise of only the subtlest type of passions (siksmasamparaya), and 
lastly the conduct which is perfect (yathakhyata).'| The above Six viz. 
(x) self-control (gupti), (2) self-regulation (samiti), (3) moral virtues 
(dharma), (4) contemplation (anupreksa), (5) conquest of afflictions 
(parisahajaya) and (6) conduct (caritra) constitute the means to the 
stoppage (savitvara) of inflow of new karmic matter.’ Apart from these 
six, the Jainas admit austerity (tapas), both physical and mental 
or external and internal, which effects stoppage (samvara) of the inflow 
as well as the dissociation (nirjara) of the accumulated karmic matter. 
Each of the external and the internal types of austerity has six sub- 
classes. Thus fasting, decreased diet, fixing the type of diet by the 
exclusion of all other types, giving up of strong and delicious diet, 
selection of a lonely and peaceful habitat, and various types of physical 
postures that enhance the strength of.endurance are the six subclasses of 
the external austerity. These forms of external austerity, when nghtly 
followed, result in non-attachment; lightness of body, conquest of the 
senses, protection of self-control, and lastly the dissociation of karmic 
matter.* The following six are the subclasses of internal austerity:* 
(xt) ninefold expiation (prayascitta) such as confession of a sin, 
repentance and the like ; (2) fourfold humility (vinaya) such as one 
observed in the presence of a person who is superior in the purity of 
attitude or knowledge or conduct and the like ; (3) respectful service 
(vaiyauritya) of these ten viz. the supreme preceptor (acarya), the 
preceptor (upddhyaya), an ascetic (fapasvin), an ascetic student 
(Saiksa), an ailing ascetic (glanma), the descendant group (gana) of 
disciples of a sthavira, the descendant group (Rula) of disciples of a 
famous dcarya, the fourfold community (saigha) of monks, nuns, 
laymen and laywomen, ascetics (sadhu) and the associates (samanojna); 
(4) the fivefold ‘study’ (svadhydya) of the scriptures viz. teaching, 
enquiry, contemplation, correct reading and preaching of their contents ; 

17SH, TX. 18. 

2 sa gupti-samiti-dharma-’ nupreksa-parisahajaya-caritraih—Ibid., IX. 2. 

3 anagand-’vamaudarya-vrttiparisankhyana - rasaparityaga - viviktagayyasana- 
kayaklesa bahyarh tapah—TSu, IX. 19. 

4 Cf, samyak-prayuktani bahyarh tapah. asmat sadvidhad api bahyat 
tapasah — saigatyaga-Sariralaghave-'ndriyavijaya-sathyamaraksana- karmanirjara 
bhavanti—Bhasya, TSH, IX. 19. 

5 prayascitta-vinaya-vaiyavrttya-svadhyaya-vyutsarga-dhyanany uttaram— 
TSi, IX. 20. | 
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(5) the renunciation (vyutsarga) of the not-self such as the external 
possession as well as the quasi-self such as the body, the mind, the 
sense-organs and the passions ; and (6) lastly concentration (dhyana) 
which we propose to deal with in detail in view of its supreme 
importance in the scheme of the processes leading to emancipation. 
This long prescription of the rules of conduct, objects of contemplation 
and varieties of austerity is symptomatic of the supreme importance 
that Jainism gives to the moral life of a spiritual aspirant. Of course, 
this is true of all the branches of Indian culture. But Jainism lays 
special stress on mortification of the flesh for the regeneration of the 
spirit. This is also apparent from the fact that Jainism gives so much 
importance to the difficult vow (vrata) of non-violence (ahimsa). The 
whole Jaina code of moral and spiritual virtues is inspired by the one 
great principle of non-violence. The other four vows of truthfulness, 
non-stealing, celibacy and non-possession of property are nothing but 
the accessories which help the fulfilment of the vow of non-violence. 
A number of minor vows known as Sila and classified under the two 
categories of gunavrata and Siksé-vrata' are also prescribed for the 
householders in order to enable them to observe the five primary vows. 
But we do not enumerate them infOrder to avoid unnecessary elabora- 
tion. We also desist from stating the ¢lassification of various activities 
which lead to the transgression. (aticara) of these vows* for the same 
reason. It is however to be noticed that the selfsame five vows, which, 
when undertaken to be observed. completely as is done by the Jaina 
ascetics (sadhus), are called mahavratas (great vows), are known as 
anuvratas (small vows) when they are undertaken only to be partially 
observed, as is done by the Jaina laity. The Jainas prescribe a 
number of ways and means for the preservation of these vows.* They 
are called bhavanas (literally contemplations). Thus, for instance, 
regulation of movement (irydsamitit), control of thought (manogupit) 
and the like are prescribed for the preservation of the vow of non- 
violence ; avoidance of indignation and greed, courage, and the like 
are prescribed for the preservation of the vow of truthfulness ; and so 
on. Furthermore, one must always be conscious of the bad effects, 
both spiritual and secular, of the acts of violence, falsehood, stealing, 
intemperance and accumulation of property.* Ft should also be under- 
stood that everything that helps the perpetuation of worldly existence 
is ultimately a condition of suffering and pain.’ What is, however, of 
supreme importance is the preservation of equanimity, consciousness 
of the evil nature of worldly existence, and uttermost indifference to 


1 See TSG, VII. 16 with Bhasya and Tika. 2 7Sa, VIL. 19-31. 
3 TS@, VII. 3 with Bhasya. 

4 Cf. hitnsadigv iha ‘mutra ca ‘payadargfanam—TS@, VII. 4. 

5 Cf. duhkham eva va—Ibid., VII. 5. 
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the things of the world. For the preservation of equanimity one should 
cultivate friendship (maitri) with all creatures, appreciation (pramoda) 
for the superior, compassion and sympathy (kérumya) for the afflicted, 
and indifference (madhyasthya) for the unruly.’ Contemplation of the 
nature of the world and the body generates fear (samvega) and 
indifference (vairagya)? for the worldly existence and therefore is to 
be earnestly pursued. These are in brief the main features of the 
Jaina doctrine of conduct. Let us now study the essential character- 
istics of the Jaina conception of the pathway to emancipation, in other 
words, Jaina yoga. 

The trio of right attitude, right knowledge and right conduct 
constitutes, according to the Jainas, the pathway to final emancipation.* 
We have studied the nature and mutual relation of these three in the 
third chapter.‘ Right attitude or samyag-darsana is the predilection or 
love for truth. Every soul has such predilection in some measure. 
But unless and until it develops into a self-conscious pursuit of truth, it 
does not help spiritual progress. It is only at the stage of self-con- 
scious effort for spiritual advancement that this love of truth is called 
samyag-darsana. The soul is coneeived as groping in darkness before 
it acquires this love of truth in.an appreciable measure. And it has 
to undergo a number of processes before the acquisition of this 
characteristic.* After the acquisition’ of this characteristic the soul 
passes through a number of Stages of Spiritual development, technically 
known as gunasthanas. This is a very important doctrine of the Jainas. 
Once the soul succeeds in acquiring the samyag-darsana, it is bound 
to attain emancipation sooner or later. The nature of this samyag- 
darsana and its condition viz. the purity of the soul we have 
already described on more than one occasion and shall have again an 
occasion to do so while dealing with the doctrine of gunasthana. The 
attainment of right attitude (samyag-darsana) is followed by the attain- 
ment of right knowledge (samyag-jnana) and right conduct (samyak- 
caritra). The soul acquires more and more power for self-concentration 


? maitri-pramoda-karunya-madhyasthyani sattva-gunadhika-klifyaman4-’ vine- 
yesu—/bid., VII. 6. 

2 ee ca samvega-vairagyartham—T5qa, VII. 7. 

* samyagdarsana-jnana-caritrani mokgamargah—TSa, I. 1. 

4 Vide supra, pp. 146-151. 

5 There are souls who do never acquire this characteristic and, therefore, 
are never released from worldly bondage. These souls are called abhavya 





(incapable of release). The Jainas do not give any ultimate reason for this 


endless bondage. We find similar conception in Buddhism as well. Cf. 
vargaty api hi parjanye nai ‘va "bijarn prarohati 
samutpade ‘pi buddhanath na "bhavyo bhadram aénute. 
—Abhisamaydlankdra, VIII. 10, quoted in Bu-Ston (Part IL, 
Pp. 138 footnote). 
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(dhyana) along with the increase of its purity amd consequent 
attainment of the corresponding stages of spiritual development. We 
shall describe the nature of this concentration after we have discussed 
the doctrine of gunasthana. It is generally believed that the Jainas, 
from the very outset, put their whole stress on physical austerity and 
more or less neglected the aspect of meditation and self-concentration. 
But this belief is not true. Physical austerity is only an index of spin- 
tual detachment.'' The identification of the’ soul with the body is the 
root evil to be got rid of. And this is possible only if one practises 
detachment from the body. The natural consequence of this practice 
of detachment is indifference towards it. The practice of detachment is 
incompatible with the care for its well-being. The works of Acarya 
Kundakunda, Pijyapada and Jinabhadra contain elaborate instructions 
in self-meditation and concentration of mind. The works of Han- 
bhadra record a number of different doctrines of yoga and their 
comparative evaluation. The /Jadanarnava of Subhacandra and the 
Yogasastra of Hemacandra are valuable works on yoga. Upadhyaya 
YaSovijaya revived the study of Haribhadra’s works on yoga. The 
Jaina mind was always conscious of the efficacy of meditation for the 
achievement of final emancipation, But it abhorred the acquisition of 
supernormal powers by means of the yogic processes. Self-realization 
was the only aim to be fulfilled by yoga. It is unanimously believed 
by Indian mystics that the yogic practices! are attended by supernormal 
powers which bring about the fall of the practitioner if utilized for 
selfish purposes. The Jaina ascetics devoted themselves absolutely to 
the purification of the soul and acquisition of the power of detachment, 
and the result was that they were indifferent to everything else, even 
to their bodies. But with the ebb of spiritual fervour and earnestness 
in the late mediaeval and modern times, the Jaina ascetics exhausted 
all their energy in the observance of external austerity. The original 
tradition of mortification of the flesh for the regeneration of the spirit 
was lost in the labyrinth of formal austerities signifying nothing but 
spiritual bankruptcy. We have proposed to deal with the Jaina 
doctrine of dhyana in detail in order to bring to light the almost 
absolutely forgotten tradition of self-meditation that had a very 
important place in the scheme of Jaina yoga. We shall also record the 
Jaina conception of Godhead while dealing with the problem of the first 
attainment of samyag-darsana (right attitude) in the life history of a 
soul. Thus our enquiry will fall under these three heads: (I) the 





1 Cf. bahyath tapah parama-duscaram acarams tvam 
adhyatmikasya tapasah paribrmbhanartham 
dhyanam nirasya kalusadvayam uttarasmin 
ee yavrtise "tigayopapanne. 
—Samantabhadra’ s Brhatsvayambhiistotra, 83. 
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doctrine of gunasthana including the conception of Godhead and the 
first attainment of samyag-darSana, (II) the doctrine of dhyana as con- 
tained in the Agamas and the works of Umasvati, Kundakunda, 
Piijyapada, Jinabhadra, Haribhadra, Subhacandra and Hemacandra, 
and (III) Haribhadra’s comparative study and evaluation of various 
yoga-doctrines. 


I 
THE DOCTRINE OF GUNASTHANA 


The soul has inherent capacity for emancipation. But this capacity 
remains dormant and inactive unless and until it gets an opportunity 
for expression. The soul is roused to active spiritual exertion when it 
is reminded of the great mission that it has to fulfil. The reminder 
sometimes comes from the instructions of those who have realized the 
truth and revealed it to the public. Sometimes the soul gets hold of 
the truth automatically without any outside help. The Jainas do not 
believe either in the eternal revelation of the truth like the Mimarhsakas 
and the Vedantins, or in its revelation” by a Supreme Divinity like the 
Yoga and the Nyaya-Vaisesika ~systems. But they believe in the 
inherent capacity of the soul, to. realize the truth even in the absence 
of any revelation. The capacity ‘to reveal and effectively preach the 
truth, however, does not belong to ail the enlightened and omniscient 
souls. It is only those rare souls, who have acquired the potency of 
revealing the truth and establishing a religious community (tirtha- 
krttva) by their moral and virtuous activities’ of the past life, that are 
capable of revealing the truth and preaching it to the world at large on 
their attainment of omniscience (kevalajiana). Such souls become the 
lirthankaras, founders of religion, who are the embodiment of the best 
and the highest virtues that the human mind can conceive of, the fullest 
expression of the potentialities of embodied existence. ‘This is the Jaina 
conception of Godhead. God, according to the Jainas, is the symbol 
of all that is good and great, moral and virtuous. But he is not the 
creator or the preserver or the destroyer. He is not in any sense 
responsible for the destiny of the universe or the individual. Nor is 
he capable of granting grace to any individual. Nor is he himself 
eternally free, but has worked out his own freedom exactly in the same 
way as the others do. The difference between the ordinary omniscient 

1 For enumeration of such activities see TSH, VI. 23: darsanavisuddhir 
vinayasampannata Silavratesv anaticaro 'bhiksnarn jianopayoga-sarnvegau Sakti- 
tas tyagatapasi sangha-sidhu-samadhi-vaiyavrttyakaranam arhadacarya-bahu- 
éruta-pravacanabhaktir avasyakaparihanir margaprabhavana pravacanavatsala-— 
tvam iti tirthakrttvasya. 
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and a firthankara is this that the latter can reveal and preach the truth 
and found a religious community while the former cannot. The worldly 
career of a soul destined to be a tirthankara is purer and much more 
spiritually elevated than that of an ordinary soul destined to be 
emancipated. The tirthankara is a spiritual leader and an inspirer and 
a founder or reviver of a religion which is destined to last for an 
appreciable period of time. The worldly existence is beginningless and 
there has been an infinite number of cycles of creation, and it is held 
that the first founder of culture and civilization of each cycle is the first 
lirthankara of that cycle. It is only the firthankara who can reveal 
the truth and inspire the masses. This is the Jaina conception of 
Godhead. 


After this brief digression to the idea of Godhead in Jainism, let 
us revert to our original problem of the first awakening of the predilec- 
tion for truth (samyagdarsana). There is always a tendency in the 
soul to run away from the circle of world existence. But this centri- 
fugal tendency is thwarted by a centripetal force that keeps the soul 
tracing the circumference of the world process. The centripetal force 
consists in the passions of attraction (7@ga) and repulsion (dvesa) 
or rather their root viz. perverted attitude (mithydiva) towards truth. 
The centrifugal tendency is that part of the characteristic potency of 
the soul which still remains unhindered or unobstructed. This remain- 
ing part of the potency we have.referred to in the last chapter." It is 
this centrifugal tendency that ultimately*leads the soul to the mght 
path. The problem ‘Why should this tendency develop into a patent 
force in one soul, and remain only a dormant virtue in another’ is not 
regarded as needing solution. It is a fact of common experience that 
different individuals have different degrees of power manifest in them. 
And this is an ultimate fact of experience incapable of being accounted 
for by further ultimate facts. The soul, during the course of its eternal 
wanderings in various forms of existence, sometimes is possessed of an 
indistinct vision of its goal and feels an impulse from within to realize 
it. This impulse is the work of the eternal centrifugal tendency already 
mentioned.? The impulse is a kind of manifestation of energy, technic- 
ally known as yathapravrttakarana.* It is not always effective, and 

1 Vide supra, p. 241. 

2 How the soul happens to develop this tendency is illustrated in a number 
of ways on the analogy of the experience of common facts. For these illustra- 
tions see ViBh, 1204-1217. 

3 Sometimes the eternal tendency itself is stated as the yathapravrttakarana. 
Cf. anadikalat karmaksapanapravttto ‘dhyavasayaviseso yathapravrttakaranam 
ityarthah—#rhadvrtti, ViBh, 1202. But generally and almost unanimously the 
yathapravrttakarana is identified with the temporary impulse lasting for less than 
a muhirta (forty-eight minutes) wherein the soul achieves such purification as 
causes it to feel uneasiness with the worldly existence. This yathapravrttakarana 
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so does not always invariably lead to spiritual advancement. But 
ere it is so strong and irresistible that it goads the soul to come 

grips with the centripetal force and to weaken it to an appreciable 
set in the struggle that ensues. Here the soul is face to face with 
what is known as granthi or the Gordian knot of intense attachment 
and repulsion. If the impulse is strong enough to cut the knot, the 


is known as athapravrttakarana or adhahpravrttakarana in the Digambara works 
(TRa, p. 317; Labdhisdra, 35). The original common Prakrit term was 
adhapavatta (PS: Upa, 5; Kp: Upa, 8; Labdhisara, 35) which was equated 
to a number of Sanskrit terms expressing different meanings. The Labdhisara 
distinguishes four stages of the achievement (labdhi) of purification before the 
soul reaches the adhahpravrttakarana. They are: (1) a certain measure of 
ssociation-cum-subsidence (ksayopasama) of the karmic matter, (2) the comse- 
coat purification (viguddhi), (3) the opportunity of getting the instructions 
(degfand) of the enlightened sages, and (4) prayogya or the reduction of the 
duration of all the types of karman except the Aayuh-karman to less than 
kotakoti years as well as the reduction of the intensity of the inauspicious 
karmans. The fifth labdhi comprises the three karanas of which the first is 
adhahpravrttakarana.—Labdhisdra, 3-7. The Karmaprakrti also recognizes 
these labdhis. (See Kp: Upa, 3 with Carni. The second labdhi is not mentioned 
explicitly, but it is indubiously implied). As regards the state of the physical 
organism of the soul when it is competent to undergo such processes it 1s 
said that the organism must be five-sensed and possessed of mind as well as 
fully developed. Furthermore, at the time of such processes the soul is possessed 
of determinate knowledge and anyone, of the, threefold activities of body, the 
sense-organ of speech and mind! The’ soul enjoys purification even from 
before the actual setting in of the processes. And on account of the purifica- 
tion, during the antarmuhirta (a period of time less than forty-eight minutes) 
preceding the process of yathapravrttakarana, the soul binds only such duration 
as is less than a kotakoti sigaropama years, and binds only the second degree 
of intensity of inauspicious karmans while it binds the fourth degree of intensity 
of the auspicious karmans. Similarly the soul reduces the duration of the 
already existing karmans to less than one kotakoti sigaropama years and the 
fourth degree of intensity of the inauspicious karmans to the second degree 
while increasing the second degree of intensity of the auspicious karmans to the 
fourth. It, however, cannot bind the ayuhkarman being too pure to do so. 
Nor can the soul effect reduction of the duration of the already bound 4yuh- 
karman, because such reduction is an impossibility. This is, as we have said 
above, called prayogya labdhi. Then follow the three processes during the 
next three antarmuhirtas. And during the fourth antarmuhirta that follows 
these three, the soul enjoys absolute subsidence of the vision-deluding karman. 
This period is called upasantadhvan, the period.of the absolute subsidence of 
the vision-deluding (mithyatva) karman. For other details see Kp: Upa, 3-8. 
1 Cf. gamthi ‘tti sudubbheo kakkhada-ghana-ridha-gidha-gamthi vva 
jivassa kammajanio ghana-raga-dosa-parinamo.—ViBh, 1195. 

The soul is confronted with this knot when the remaining duration of each 
of the eight types of karman except the 4yuhkarman is one sigaropama kotakoti 
years minus a fraction of a palyopama number of years. Cf. 

antima-kodakodie savvakammanam @uvajjanamn 
paliyasarnkhijjaime bhage khine bhavai garithi. 
—ViBh, 1194; see also Brhadortti. 
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soul is successful in the struggle and is now bound to be emancipated 
sooner or later within a limited time. The struggle consists in the 
twofold processes known as apirvakarana' and anivrttikarana (also 
known as anivartikarana). Let us study, in brief, their nature. 

By the yathapravurttakarana the soul is confronted with the con- 
centrated force of the passions, and the other two karanas enable the 
soul to overpower and transcend the force. The force of the passions 
was there from all eternity. But it is only on some occasions that the 
soul is feelingly conscious of this force. Such consciousness means 
coming face to face with the knot (granthi). This consciousness is the 
work of the process called ‘yathdpravrtiakarana. During this process 
the soul undergoes progressive purification every instant, and binds the 
karmic matter of appreciably less duration. Furthermore, there is 
increase in the intensity of the bondage of auspicious karmans 
accompamed with the decrease in the intensity of the bondage of 
inauspicious karmans. And as a result the soul gets an indistinct vision 
of the goal of its tiresome journey. This, we think, is the implication 
of the conception of granthi and the soul’s coming face to face with it. 
Originally the soul lies in a state of spiritual slumber. Gradually it 
awakens and becomes self-conscious» Moral and spiritual consciousness 
dawns only when it is sufficiently.conscious of and confronted with 
the force that has eternally been keeping it ensnared and entrapped. 
But this consciousness alone is not ‘sufficient to enable the soul to over- 
come the force. A more powerful manifestation of energy is necessary 
for the purpose. And the souls that lack in this requisite energy fail 
to fulfil their mission and withdraw before the force. It is only the 
souls having the requisite energy who can overcome the force. Such 
souls manifest the requisite energy by way of the two processes of 
apurvakarana and anivrtlikarana at the end of which the soul develops 
such spiritual strength as is destined to gradually develop and lead it 
to the final emancipation. In the process of apurvakarana which, like 
the yathapravrtiakarana, lasts only for less than forty-eight minutes 
(antarmuhirta), the soul passes through such states as it never 
experienced before (apirva). The soul had considerably reduced the 
duration and intensity of the karmans in the process of yathapraurtta- 
karana, and reduces them still further in the apirvakarana. The 
karanas are spiritual impulses that push the soul to fulfil its mission 
and realize the goal. And this is possible only if the soul can reduce 
the duration and intensity and also the mass of the karmic matter 
associated with it. What the soul did automatically without any moral 
or spiritual effort until now, it now does consciously with spiritual 
exertion. During the process of apiirvakarana the soul undergoes such 


1 It is called nivrttikarana in PS: Upa, 5. 
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purification as has colossal -effect on the duration and intensity of the 
bondage of new karmans as well as the accumulated ones. This is 
made possible by the following four sub-processes which begin simul- 
taneously from the very first instant of the main process: ' (1) destruction 
of duration (sthitighata), (2) destruction of intensity (rasaghata), (3) the 
construction of a complex series (gunasrent) of the groups of karmic 
atoms, arranged in geometrical progression with an incalculable common 
ratio, transplanted from the mass of karmic matter that would have 
come to rise after an anfarmuhurta* for the sake of their premature 
exhaustion by fruition, and (4) an unprecedented type of bondage of 
small duration (apurva-sthitibandha) whose length is much smaller than 
that of the duration hitherto bound. The soul undergoes yet another 
(5) sub-process known as transference of karmic matter (guna- 
samtkvrama). By this process a portion of the karmic matter of the 
inauspicious types of karman is transferred to some other types of 
karman. The mass of karmic matter thus transferred increases every 
moment until the end of the apurvakarana process.* There are thus 
five characteristic sub-processes in the process of apurvakarana. At 
the end of this process the knot (grvanthi) is cut never to appear again. 
The first process of yathapravrttakarana leads one face to face with the 
knot, and the second process of api#rvakarana enables one to cross it, 
while the third process of anivrtiikarana leads the soul to the verge of 
dawn of the first enlightenment»that:comes like a flash on account 
of the absolute subsidence of the karmic matter of the vision-deluding 
(mithyatvuamohaniya) karman.° The nature of this enlightenment we 
shall describe later on. The soul undergoes the same five sub-processes, 
described above, in the process of anivrttikarana also. But here there 
occurs a new process called antarakarana whereby the soul divides into 
two parts the karmic matter of the vision-deluding karman that was to 
come into rise after the anivrttikarana. The first of the two parts the 
soul forces into rise during the last few instants of aniurttikarana while 
the rise of the second part is postponed for an antarmuhurta during 
which no karmic matter of the vision-deluding karman is allowed to rise 
and produce its effect on the soul. Thus at the end of the process of 
anivrttikarana the vision-deluding karman has no effect on the soul for 
an antarmuhurta. This antarmuhurta is the period when the soul 


1See Ap: Upa, 12. 

2 This is equivalent, as already stated, to a period which is less than 
forty-eight minutes. 

* For a detailed description see Kg2, pp. 125-6. 1Kg2, p. 126. 

5 ja gamthi ta padhamarh gamthi samaicchao apuvvam tu 

aniyattikaranath puna sammatta-purakkhade jive-—ViBh, 1203. 

Also Cf. anadikalad arabhya yavad granthisthinar tavat prathamam 
yathapravrttakaranam bhavati....... tata eva visuddhatamadhyavasaya- 
ripdd anantaram samyaktvalabhat—Brhadurtti on the above gatha. 
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enjoys the first dawn of enlightenment or the spiritual vision (samyaktva 
or samyag-darsana), It is necessary in this connection to state in brief 
the nature of this enlightenment or spiritual vision that now brings 
about a colossal change in the career of the soul. 

As we have stated above, there is absolute subsidence of the vision- 
deluding karmic matter for one antarmuhurta at the end of the process 
of aniurttikarana. The function of the vision-deluding karman is to 
delude the soul’s right attitude towards or predilection for truth. But 
now as there is no effect of this karman on the soul, the vision of truth 
dawns upon it. This is enlightenment. The soul realizes its own 
nature during the vision, and it does no more fall into the darkness that 
it was in until now. Of course, the vision does not last long. But 
it leaves such indelible impress on the soul as does ever keep it above 
the previous depth of darkness. The soul may again fall in the 
darkness. But the darkness is never so deep as before, and that even 
the soul is sure to get rid of in due course. It is said that on the 
attainment of the vision the soul attains an insight which it had never 
attained before. Even as a person born blind can see the world as it 
is on the sudden acquisition of the eyesight so can a soul having 
experienced the vision can see the truth as it is. Even as a person 
suffering from long-drawn disease experiences extreme delight on the 
sudden disappearance of the disease'so does a soul eternally bound to 
the wheel of worldly existence feel spiritual joy and bliss on the sudden 
dawn of the enlightenment.’ This’ elightenment is called aupasamika 
samyaktva because it is due to the upasama (subsidence) of the karman 
that deludes the samyaktva (right vision). The vision-deluding karman, 
as we have seen in the third chapter, is nothing but what is known as 
avidya in the other systems. We can therefore say that the enlighten- 
ment dawns on the subsidence of avidya. And this is a very simple 
truth. The enlightenment is only temporary and the soul attains such 
enlightenment on more than one occasion during its spiritual career 
leading to the final eternal enlightenment. Let us come back to the 
main problem and see what happens after the enlightenment. 

We have stated that the vision-deluding karmic matter is divided 
into two parts by the process of antarakarana. The first part has 
already come into rise in the last part of the anivrttikarana. The 
second part, the rise whereof was postponed for the duration of 
enlightenment, is now to come into rise. The content of this part is 
placed into three heaps according to the difference of intensity during 


= Cf. jatyandhasya yatha purses caksurlabhe subhodaye 
saddargsanam tathai ‘va ‘sya samyaktve sati jayate. 
anando jayate ‘tyantarn tattviko ‘sya mahatmanah 


sadvyadhyapagame yad va vyadhitasya sadausadhat. 
—Quoted in Malayagiri’s Tika on Kp: Upa, ‘18. 
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the last instant of the amivritikarana, that is, the instant just preceding 
the enlightenment. Of these three heaps, one is pure (that is, does not 
obscure samyakiva ‘right vision’ by its rise), the second is semi-pure 
(that is, obscures the right-vision only partially), and the third is impure 
(that is, obscures the right vision completely).’ Then from the very 
first instant of the period of enlightenment the soul begins, by the 
process called guna-sanikrama, transforming the content of the impure 
heap into pure as well as semi-pure matter and depositing them into 
the corresponding heaps. The quantity of matter thus transformed 
increases every moment, the quantity transformed into semi-pure matter 
being always greater than the quantity transformed into pure matter.* 
Now in this way at the end of the period of enlightenment the soul is 
confronted with three qualitatively different heaps of vision-deluding 
karman which was originally homogeneous before the enlightenment. 
Anyone of these three can come into rise after the period of enlighten- 
ment. If it is the pure heap that comes into rise on account of the 
persistent purity of the soul, then the soul attains purity of character 
also and attains to a higher stage of spiritual development. But if it is 
the semi-pure heap that comes into rise then the soul feels rebuff and 
gradually falls back to the lowest.stage. And if it is the impure heap 
that comes into rise the soul at) once finds itself in the lowest stage. 
We have now seen how the soul attains the first spiritual vision 
on account of the subsidence ofthe, karmic matter responsible for the 
basic defect called perversity “of: ‘attitude (mithyatva). This spiritual 
vision, however, is only temporary and disappears within a very short 
time. The soul now attempts in a number of ways to recapture the 
vision, and make it a permanent possession. The processes that the 
soul has to undergo for the purpose are quite analogous to the processes 
already described with slight variation in their details which are not 
very important. Moreover, the processes follow quite easily from an 
analysis of the conditions of bondage. There are five conditions of 
bondage viz. perversity of attitude (mithydtva), non-abstinence (avirati), 
spiritual inertia (pramdda), passions (kasdya), and the threefold 
activities (yoga) of the body, the sense-organ of speech, and the mind.* 
The passions are four viz. anger, pride, deceit, and greed each of which 
again can be of four types viz. ‘lifelong’ (anantanubandhin), that which 
obscures the energy for even partial abstinence (apratyakhydndvarana), 
that which obscures only the energy for complete abstinence (pratya- 
khyanavarana), and that which is very fickle and meagre and is 
effective only occasionally (sasinjvalana). We have stated these types 
_in the last chapter also. We shall refer to these four types respectively 


1Kp: Upa, 19 with Tika. 2 ibid; 20 with Tika. 
3 mithyadargana~’ virati-pramada-kasaya-yoga bandhahetavah—TSa, VIII. 1. 
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as the first, the second, the third, and the fourth type in the following 
enquiry as we did in the last chapter too. For the final consummation 
the soul has to remove all these five conditions. The soul has weakened 
the hold of the perversity of attitude but has not practised abstinence 
from evil and immoral deeds. This it has to do by increasing its purity 
and augmenting its energy for right willing and right conduct. Then 
the soul has to secure immunity from the spiritual inertia (pramada). 
But all this is only preliminary activity. The most important activity 
for spiritual progress, however, is the subduing of the passions. And this 
is possible only by the repetition of the threefold processes of yatha- 
pravritakarana, apurvakarana, and antvurttikarana. There are now 
two ways open for the soul. It may climb up the spiritual ladder by 
suppressing the passions or it may climb it up by totally annthilating 
them. The former mode of spiritual progress is known as upasamasreni 
(ladder of subsidence) and the latter as ksapakasreni (ladder of annihila- 
tion). The fifth condition of bondage viz. the threefold activities lasts 
up to the final stage of spiritual ascent, and its absolute elimination is 
immediately followed by the disembodied emancipation of the soul. 
It will be helpful for the understanding of the stages of spiritual 
development (gunasthana) if we give’a brief description of the twofold 
ladders at this stage of our enquiry. ; 
While climbing up the ladder ‘of.subsidence, the soul suppresses, 
by undergoing the three processes of yathapravrttakarana etc., the four 
‘lifelong’ passions at the outset.and. then the three vision-deluding 
karmans. The soul then attains such purification as enables it to rise 
up from spiritual inertia. But the progress is not steady. The soul 
repeatedly gets up to the stage of spiritual vigour and falls back to the 
stage of spiritual inertia. It fluctuates between the state of spiritual 
vigour and the state of spiritual inertia a hundred times before it 
reaches the state of steady progress through the repetition of the three 
processes and begins the gradual suppression of the following sub-types 
of the conduct-deluding (caritramohaniya) karman: the nine quast- 
passions'; the second, the third, and the fourth types of anger ; the 
same three types of pride; the same three types of deceit ; and the 
second and third types of greed. Then the soul suppresses the fourth 
type of greed and attains a state where all the twenty-eight sub-types 
of the deluding karman are completely suppressed. 2 The soul’s 
minimum stay at this stage of absolute suppression of the deluding 
karman is for one instant and the maximum for an antarmuhurta. 
After this stay the soul invariably falls down to the lower stages on the 
tise of the suppressed passions. The stronger the rise of the passions, 
the lower is the fall. A soul can climb up this ladder of subsidence 
only twice in the same life. But the soul which has climbed up the 


‘1 Vide supra, p. 234. 2 See Ker, p. 73- 
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ladder twice cannot climb up the ladder of annihilation in that life 
and so cannot attain emancipation in the same life. The soul which 
has climbed up the ladder of subsidence only once has the chance of 
climbing up the ladder of annihilation and thus attaining final emanci- 
pation in that very life. 

The ladder of annihilation also is climbed up in almost the same 
way. Only the souls encased in a strong body can climb up this 
ladder. By the three processes the soul annihilates at the outset the 
four ‘lifelong’ passions. Then the three sub-types of the vision- 
deluding karman are annihilated. If the individual dies at this stage 
after the annihilation of the above seven sub-types of karman, it has 
to experience three or four more births before it attains emancipation. * 
Otherwise, the soul proceeds further for the gradual annihilation, by 
means of the threefold processes, of the second and third types of 
passions, the nine quasi-passions, and the fourth type of anger, pride 
and deceit. Then last of all the soul annihilates the fourth type of greed 
and attains a state where all the sub-types of the deluding karman have 
been annihilated.2 This is the summit of the ladder of annihilation. 
The soul is now free from passions and immediately attains omniscience 
and reaches a stage which is known jas the state of embodied freedom 
(jivanmukti). . 

With this background in mind, let us study the conception of the 
stages of spiritual development(gwnasthana).* The soul passes 
through an infinite number of states while reaching from the lowest 
to the highest stage of spiritual development. These states have been 
classified into fourteen stages of spiritual development called 
gunasthdnas. The lowest stage is the state of perversity of attitude 
towards truth (mithyddrsti-gunasthana). The soul has the minimum 
possible degree of right vision at this stage. It has only a very 
indistinct enlightenment, the minimum that the soul can have, and we 
have stated on more than one occasion why the soul cannot be 
absolutely bereft of the enlightenment. Even those souls which have 
cut the knot (granthi) and experienced the spiritual vision on account 
of the absolute suppression and subsidence (upasama) of the vision- 
deluding karman can fall down to this stage on the rise of the relevant 
karman. But such souls do not sink down to the depth where the 
souls which have not cut the knot exist. Next we come to the second 
stage called sdsuddana-samyagdrsti. The soul does not pass on to the 
second stage from the first, but only halts at it while falling down 
from some higher stage of spiritual development. Thus if at the end 


1 Cf. athocyeta—ksinasaptako gatyantararn sankraman katitame bhave 
moksam upayati? ucyate—trtiye caturthe va bhave—Malayagiri’s Tika on Kp: 
Upa, 32. 

2 See Kgr, p. 74: 3 This study is based on Ker, pp. 67-77: 
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of the period of the dawn of the first enlightenment there is the rise 
of the ‘lifelong’ passions, the soul falls down from that enlightenment 
to this stage of sdsvddana-samyagdrsti. Sometimes the soul climbing 
up the ladder of subsidence also falls down to this stage. And the 
souls falling down to this stage necessarily fall back to the first stage. 
Then we come to the third stage of right-cum-wrong attitude (samyag- 
mithya-drsti). If after the end of the period of the dawn of the first 
enlightenment there is the rise of the semi-pure heap of the vision- 
deluding karman, the soul sinks down to this stage for an antarmuhurta, « 
and afterwards either falls back to the first stage or rises up to a 
higher stage of right vision. The fourth stage of spiritual development 
is called right vision without abstinence (avirata-samyagdrsti). The 
soul has acquired right vision, but is lacking in spiritual strength, and 
so, in spite of the knowledge and the will it cannot abstain from the 
wrong path. It has steady vision, but is lacking in the capacity for 
spiritual self-control in conformity with the vision. The right vision 
at this stage may be the vision due to the absolute subsidence of the 
vision-deluding karman (aupaSamika) or it may be the vision due to 
the subsidence-cum-dissociation of the relevant karman (ksayopa- 
§amika) which occurs on the rise of the pure heap of the vision-deluding 
karman, or it may be the vision due to the annihilation of the four 
‘lifelong’ passions and the three“sub=-types of the vision-deluding karman 
(ksayika-samyagdrsti). For,.spiritual,,.development - the soul must 
develop the strength of all these threes_vision, knowledge, and self- 
control. At this stage the soul lacks in self-control. It has the 
requisite vision and knowledge and wisdom. It has the right will. 
But the energy for self-control is wanting. The soul can rise to the 
next stages only if it can fulfil this want. 

Next we come to the fifth stage of right vision with capacity for 
partial abstinence (deSavirata-samyagadrsti). At this stage the soul is 
not capable of complete abstinence from immoral deeds on account of 
the rise of the third type of passions which obscure the capacity for 
total abstinence. There is only a partial expression of the energy for 
self-control at this stage. The soul overcomes this weakness in the 
next stage. But even there the energy of the soul is not fully expressed. 
The spiritual inertia (pramada) is still there. This is the stage of self- 
control with spiritual inertia (pramatta-samyata). The spiritual inertia 
is overcome in the next, the seventh, stage of self-control with freedom 
from spiritual inertia (apramatta-samyata). 

Next we come to the eighth stage called apurvakarana (or nivrtit).* 
Here the soul attains special purification and is capable of reducing 
the duration and intensity of the previously bound karmans and binds 


1 The Prakrit equivalent is niyatti—See Kgr, p. 67 (gatha 2). 
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new kaymans of reduced duration and intensity. At this stage the soul 
does the processes of sthitighata (destruction of duration), rasaghata 
(destruction of intensity), gunasreni (arrangement of series), gunasam- 
krama (transformation of karmic matter), and apurvasthitibandha 
(bondage of an unprecedented kind of duration)—already described— 
more vigorously and increases its purity more rapidly. The stage is 
so called because the soul performs these processes with a vigour and 
rapidity unprecedented (apu#rva) in its history. The soul's maximum 
stay at this stage is for one antarmuhuria. The soul performs the 
process of apurvakarana, while climbing up either of the two ladders, 
at this stage. The soul climbing up the ladder of subsidence remains 
in the minimum one instant and in the maximum an aniarmuhurta at 
this stage, while the soul.climbing up the other ladder remains there, 
as arule, for an antarmuharta. The next, the ninth, stage of develop- 
ment is aniurtti-badara-samparaya. The soul performs the process of 
anivrttikarana at this stage while climbing up either of the ladders. 
There is still the possibility of the attack of even the gross passions 
(badara-samparaya) and hence the name of the stage. The tenth stage 
is called s#ksma-sampardya because in it only the subtle (suksma) 
greed of the fourth type can disturb the soul now and then. At this 
stage the soul is free from the influéncé of all the passions except very 
subtle greed. This subtle greed"can be interpreted as the subconscious 
attachment to the body even, in. the souls which have achieved great 
spiritual advancement. The°*soul “which has advanced by only 
suppressing the sub-types of the deluding karman, that is, the soul 
which has climbed up the ladder of subsidence goes up to the eleventh 
stage of suppressed passions (upasanta-kasaya). The subtle greed that 
was active in the previous stage is also suppressed in this stage and 
the soul is free from the rise of all types of passions. The soul even 
at this stage has not freed itself from the enveloping influence (chadman) 
of the karmans other than the deluding karman and hence is 
‘enveloped’ (chadmastha). It has suppressed attachment and hence is 
known as free from attachment (vitaraga) at this stage. The full 
designation of this stage therefore is wupasantakasaya-vitaraga- 
chadmastha. The soul stays at this stage for one instant in the 
minimum and for an aniarmuhurta in the maximum, after which it 
invariably falls down to some lower stage on the rise of the suppressed 
passions. The soul which, however, has advanced by gradually anni- 
hilating the sub-types of the deluding karman, that is, the soul which 
has climbed up the ladder of annihilation goes up from the tenth to the 
twelfth stage of annihilated passions (ksinakasaya). The other 
characteristics of the twelfth stage are identical with those of the 
eleventh stage. This stage is the summit of the ladder of annihilation 
as the former is the summit of the ladder of subsidence. The soul 
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remains for one antarmuhuria in this stage. In the last instant of this 
stage all the sub-types of the knowledge-covering, intuition-covering 
and the obstructive (antaraya) karman are annihilated, and the soul 
is now absolutely free from all the four types of obscuring (ghatim) 
karman. The soul now is in the thirteenth stage of spiritual develop- 
ment. This stage is the equivalent of what is known as the jivanmukta 
stage in other Indian systems. The Jaina name for this stage is sayoga- 
kevali-gunasthana. Of the five conditions of bondage viz. perversity, 
non-abstinence, spiritual inertia, passions, and activity, the first four 
are now totally annihilated. The last one however still remains, and 
hence it is sayoga (with activity). The soul is now omniscient (kevalin). 
It has now attained full and perfect intuition. There is now perfect 
expression of spiritual energy. There is however still the rise and 
existence of the four non-obscuring types of karman viz. feeling- 
producing (vedaniya), longevity-determining (ayus), body-building 
(néman), and the status-determining (gotra). The soul is not freed from 
the embodied existence until it reaches the end of the life term already 
determined by the a@yuhkarman. There is also the threefold activity of 
the body, the sense-organ of speech and the mind. But there is no new 
bondage leading to worldly life. .A soul remains in this stage for 
one antarmuharta in the minimum nd for somewhat less than a 
pirvakoti in the maximum. Before: entering into the last and the final, 
the fourteenth, stage of absolute motionlessness which lasts only for a 
very short time and is immediately followed by final emancipation, the 
soul prepares for the stoppage of all activity, gross and subtle. The 
stoppage of an activity requires another activity as the instrument. 
And so the soul first stops the gross activities of the sense-organ of 
speech and the mind by the gross activity of the body. Then it stops 
the gross activity of the body as well as the subtle activities of the 
sense-organ of speech and the mind by the subtle activity of the body. 
The soul then enters the third stage of Sukla-dhyana’ which is 
‘accompanied with subtle vibration’ (siksmakriya) and steady 
(anivartin), and stops the subtle bodily activity by means of the activity 
itself for there is none other than itself. Due to the above dhyana the 
soul contracts and fills the cavities created in embodied state. It is now 
reduced: Then it enters the fourth stage of the Sukla-dhyana which is 
bereft of all vibration (samucchinnakriya) and infallible _(apratipatin). 
It is now as motionless as a mountain rock (Sailesa). Here all the 
remaining karmans are annihilated. This state of absolute motionless- 
ness is the fourteenth stage of ayoga-kevalin. The state lasts only for 
the period of time required to pronounce five short syllables at the 
ordinary speed. At the end of this period the soul attains unembodied 


emancipation. 





1 Vide infra, p- 292. 
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It is to be noticed in this connection that the length of the 
ayuhkarman of a soul attaining emancipation cannot be reduced or 
increased. And in case the length of any of the other three karmans is 
greater than that of the a@yuhkarman, the soul reduces the former length 
in order to make it equal to the latter. This equalization is possible 
by a certain process called samudghata. It is a rule that the omni- 
scient must enjoy in full the fruits of the four Rarmans viz. vedaniya, 
naman, gotra and a@yus. It is again usual that the length of the 
vedaniya karman of an omniscient is greater than the length of his 
ayuhkarman.' The lengths of the said three karmans are to be 
equalized by the process of samudghata. This process lasts only for 
eight instants, and is an indispensable means of the premature fruition 
and the consequent exhaustion of the karmans of longer durations. 
The karmic matter is forced to fructify earlier than the scheduled time 
by this process. There is a number of types of samudghata. We are, 
however, concerned with the process of the samudghata of a kevalin 
(omniscient). The soul in the thirteenth stage performs this process 
just an antarmuhurta before its final emancipation. In the first instant 
of the process the soul stretches itself vertically both ways and touches 
the zenith as well as the nadir of*the) inhabited universe (Joka), the 
thickness of this vertical column being the same as that of the body. 
In the second instant the soul expands itself in the forward and the 
backward directions up to theend of*the Joka. In the third instant 
the soul expands sidewise both ways up to the end of the same. 
The soul now has divided the Joka into four parts. In the fourth 
instant the soul expands in the remaining gaps and thus fills up the 
whole Joka. Then in the next four instants the soul retraces the 
steps and returns to its original condition in the eighth instant. Now 
the soul has equalized the length of the other karmans with that of 
the dyuhkarman.? It now prepares for the fourteenth stage of abso- 
lute motionlessness in the way described above. 


1 See Agr, p. 159. 
2 Cf. samudghatagato jivah prasahya karmapudgalan 
kalantaranubhavarhan api ksapayati drutam. 
—Lokaprakasa, Dravya, Il. 13. 
“Even as a wet cloth dries up sooner when it is fully stretched out, so 
is the intensity (rasa) and consequently the duration (sthiti) dried up by 
the utmost expansion of the soul in the process of samudghata. Cf. 
ardrambara-"'Susosavad atma-visirana-visugka-samakarma. 
—Tika on TSa#Bh, IX. qr (p. 276). 
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Jainism, hke the other systems of Indian thought, attaches supreme 
importance to dhyana (concentration of mind) as a means to spiritual 
realization. Along with its purification, the soul develops the capacity 
for self-concentration.' Before coming to the topic of dhyana proper 
it is necessary to understand the fundamental motive that inspired the 
whole Jaina outlook towards dhyana. The Jainas, like others in the 
field, put stress on self-realization. The materialist view of the self 
as identical with the body is the first thing that one is to get rid of in 
order to tread the path of spiritual realization. For this purpose one 
is required to turn inward and concentrate upon the self as distinct 
and separate from the body. When one is fully convinced of the 
distinction between self and not-self, one is required to rise still higher 
and concentrate upon and realize the transcendental self which is free 
from all the limitations of the empirical self. Acarya Kundakunda and, 
following him, Piijyapada and Yogindudeva have very thoroughly 
discussed this method of self-realization in their respective works viz. 
Moksaprabhrta, Samadhitantra and .Paramatmaprakasa. They dis- 
tinguish three states of the self viz..the exterior self (bahiratman), the 
interior self (antaratman), and “the “transcendental self (paramatman). 
The self with the deluded belief.that,it.is none other than the body 
is the exterior self. The self that'clearly discriminates itself from the 
body and the sense-organs is the interior self. The pure and perfect 
self free from all limitations is the transcendental self. The exterior 
self becomes the transcendental self by means of the interior self. Or, 
in other words, the transcendental self is the self-realization of the 
exterior self through the intermediary stage of the interior self. The 
self or the soul is intrinsically pure and perfect. Its limitations are 
due to its association with karmic matter. Considered from the point 
of view of gunasthana, the soul before it cuts the knot (gvanthi) and 
experiences the first dawn of the spiritual vision is the exterior self, 

1 We leave.out of account the habit of the self to concentrate upon a 
particular object or a theme out of attachment or hatred, love or fear, anger 
or greed. The Jainas classify such concentration into two types viz. (1) arta- 
dhyana (mournful concentration) of mind which occurs when one experiences 
or apprehends the loss of one’s beloved object, or when one is suffering from 
anguish, or when one contemplates upon one’s unsatished desires ; (2) raudra- 
dhyana (cruel concentration) which occurs when one contemplates to attack 
one’s enemy, to do an act of injustice, to misappropriate someone’s property 
or to protect one’s own. These dhyanas are the features of * animal ’ life and 
therefore are left out of account, For further information one may refer to 
SthSa, IV. 1. 247; TSa, UX. 31-36 with Bhdsya and Tika; Jinabhadra’s 
Dhydanasataka, 6-27. 
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and the soul after the vision and before the attainment of omniscience 
is the interior self. On the attainment of omniscience the self becomes 
the transcendental self. One is to eradicate the interior as much as 
the exterior self in order to realize the transcendental self. This 
process of eradication is yoga.’ Self-concentration leads to self-realiza- 
tion. But such concentration is too abstract and as such too difficult 
to achieve for the beginner. And so a number of yogic practices is 
prescribed for the purpose. These practices are more of the nature 
of contemplation than of the nature of concentration. One is required 
to ever remain conscious of the nature of the world and its sufferings. 
And for this purpose one must initiate oneself into a certain system 
of thought. One must start with firm belief in the rightness of the 
system and should earnestly try to realize the truth advocated by it. 
The practices prescribed fall into two categories called dharma-dhyana 
and sukla-dhyana. They lead to final emancipation. Let us see the 
nature of these dhyanas as found in the Jaina literature—the Agamas 
as well as the later works. 

The Jainas define dhyana as ‘the concentration of the thought on 
a particular object’. Our thought and its instrument, the mind, are 
ever restless. The regulation and concentration of these on a particular 
object is dhyana. The mind is»capable of the threefold functions of 
concentration (bhavana), contemplation (anupreksa) and thought 
(cinta). Dhyana consists in the concentration of the mind on a parti- 
cular object for a certain length of time which in no case can be 
greater than a muhurta or forty-eight minutes.* The mind does not 
become motionless in concentration. But it is regulated and canalized. 
It thinks in a particular way on a particular object. Dhyana is con- 


1 Cf, evar tyaktva bahirvacath tyajed antar aSesatah 
esa yogah samasena pradipah paramatmanah.—Samddhitantra, 17. 
ad et ekagra-cinta-nirodho dhyanam—TS#, IM. 27. 
‘Cf, jam thiram ajjhavasanath tam jhanam jam calam tayar cittam 
tarn hojja bhavana va anupeha va ahava cinta. 
antomuhuttamettam cittavatthanam egavatthummi 
chaumatthanamh jhanarm joganiroho jinanarh tu.—Dhydnasataka, 2-3. 
The Jainas believe that the mind cannot remain concentrated on a particular 
object for more than a muhirta (forty-eight minutes). Of course, it cam 
re-concentrate upon the same object after the period. This is true in the case 
of the imperfect beings (chadmastha). But in the case of those who have 
achieved eon the problem of concentration of mind does not arise at all. 
The omniscient not apply his mind and think. It is therefore held that 
in the case of the omniscient, the function of dhyana is to stop his physical 
activity, both gross and subtle, during the last few moments of his worldly 
existence which are immediately followed by final emancipation. Total stoppage 
of activity leads to the total stoppage of the inflow of new karmic matter and 
the soul, on the total dissociation, during the few moments, of all karmic 
matter bound in the past attains final emancipation. _ 
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centration of thought, and not of perception. Now, as one can 
canalize one’s thought for an evil as well as a good purpose, the 
dhyana is broadly classified into two categories viz. inauspicious or 
evil (aprasasta) and auspicious or good (prasasta). What leads to the 
inflow and bondage of bad karmic matter is inauspicious concentration, 
and what leads to the dissociation or destruction of karmic matter is 
auspicious concentration.' We shall leave out of account the first 
category of dhyana in view of its lack of bearing on our topic.’ The 
second category of dhyana is divided into two types viz. dharma- 
dhyana and sukla-dhyana. Each of these types are again considered 
in a number of ways. Let us begin with the dharma-dhyana which is 
the primary condition of spiritual development. 


(a) Dharma-dhyana 


_ The Sthanangasiitra expounds dharma*-dhyana in these fourfold 
aspects viz. (1) its objects, (2) the signs (Jaksana) of a soul possessed of 
this dhyana, (3) its conditions (alambana), and (4) its afterthoughts.* 
The immaculate and infallible nature of the revelation (aj#a), the fact 
of universal suffering (apaya) andyits~conditions, the nature of the 
fruition (vipaka) of various karmans,-and the structure (sarsthana) of 
the universe are the four objects .of the dharma-dhyana. The con- 
centration of thought on account» of the»meditation (vicaya) on these 
objects is called dharma-dhyana. The characteristic sign of a soul 
capable of this type of concentration is its natural love for and faith 
in the path it has selected to tread upon and the system of thought 
which it has been initiated ins Exposition (vdcana), critical enquiry 
(pratipracchana), repeated study (parivartana), and reflection’ 
(anupreksa) are the conditions that lead to such concentration of mind. 
The mind muses upon the following subjects when it retires to the powmial 
state after the concentration: the loneliness of the self in its wanderings, 
the fleeting nature of the worldly things, the absence of spiritual well- 
being in the world cf mortality, and the nature of the world as an 





i See SSi on TSa, IX. 28. Subhacandra distinguishes three categories of 
dhyana: (1) pragasta, (2) asat, and (3) Suddha.—/idnarnava, pp. 66-7 (verses 
29-31). 

2 Vide supra, footnote I, Pp. 281. 

3 The Prakrit term is dhamma. Some commentators have rendered it as 
dharmya. 

4 Sthsa, IV. 1. 247. 

’ The SthSa mentions these four characteristic signs: (1) predilection for 
the revelation (ajiaruci), (2) natural predilection for truth (nisarga-ruci), 
(3) predilection for the scriptures (siitraruci) and (4) predilection for the deep 
study of the scriptures (avagadha- -ruci).—SthSa, IV. 1. 247. 7 
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endless motion (sarsara). Jinabhadra expounds this dhyana from a 
few other standpoints as well.’ Thus, for instance, he states the four 
prerequisite practices—(1) the regular study (jana) for the achieve- 
ment of steadiness and purification of the mind, (2) the purification 
of the attitude (darsana) for the sake of removing the delusion (moha), 
(3) the right conduct (cdritra) for the purpose of stopping the inflow 
of new karmic matter and the destruction of the accumulated one, and 
(4) non-attachment (vairagya) for acquiring steadfastness—for quali- 
fying oneself for dharma-dhyana.? For the beginner it is necessary that 
he should select a lonely place for his concentration. For those who 
have achieved control over themselves by the practice of the above 
four factors, there is no necessity of selection of place.* As regards the 
proper time one may select any according to convenience.‘ One may 
select any posture (@sana) according to one’s convenience.* One can 
attain the highest state of concentration in any place at any time and 
in any posture. From the viewpoint of the stage of spiritual develop- 
ment (gunasthana), the dharma-dhyana is possible only in the seventh 
stage where there is absolute absence of spiritual inertia (pramada) 
and the full expression of self-control, or in the still higher stages up 
to the twelfth.® 

Umasvati defines dharma- -dhyana as the collection of scattered 
thought (smrti-samanvahara,* literally collection of the memory) for 
the sake of meditation upon ‘the revelation, suffering, karmic fruition, 
and the structure of the universe.* Akalanka, following Pijyapada, 
holds quite a different view from the one given above regarding the 
stages of spiritual development wherein the dharma*-dhyana is 
possible.'° According to him this dhyana is possible from the fourth 
up to the seventh stage. The ground given is that when the soul has 
attained right vision (samyakiva) in the fourth stage there is no reason 
why it should not be capable of this dhyana. This dhyana is not 
possible in the eighth and the higher stages because it is held that 
it is not possible in either of the two ladders (Srenis). It is not possible 
to give any independent judgment on this controversy in view of the 
peculiar character of the problem which can be solved only by 
reference to scriptural texts. But as the texts of the one party are 
not acceptable to the other, it is not possible to solve the problem 


1 Diydnasataka, 28-29. 2 [bid., 30-34. 
43 Jbid., 35-36. 4 Jbid., 38. 
5 [bid., 39. ® [bid., 63; TSH, IM. 37-8. 


* Pajyapada interprets it as (well regulated) thought stream (cintaprabandha). 
—SSi, TSa, IX. 30. 
8 7Se@, TX. 37. 
® The term used in SSi, TRa and TSIV is dharmya. 
10 SSi, IX. 36; TRa, IX. 36. 14-15; TSIV, IX, 36. 
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beyond doubt. Next we come to Siddhasenaganin the commentator of 
Umiasvati’s Bhasya on the Tattvarthasittra. Siddhasenaganin seems to 
have summarized the contents of the DhydnaSataka already referred 
to.!_ He further quotes a number of verses which excellently reveal the 
function of the dharma-dhydna in leading the soul to higher spiritual 
stages. When an individual strives to rise higher than the seventh 
stage, he collects his thought and concentrates it on the self and with- 
draws his senses and the mind from the worldly things. He aims at 
final emancipation, and begins to practise the dharma-dhyana in order 
to destroy the deluding karmans. He has the requisite mental strength 
on account of his robust physical structure. He meditates upon the 
four objects and rises up. Next we come to the J#anarnava of 
Subhacandra and the Yogasasira of Hemacandra. 

Subhacandra prescribes the practice of fourfold virtues of matiri 
(friendship with al] creatures), pramoda (appreciation of the merits 
of others), karuna@ (compassion and sympathy), and madhyasthya 
(indifference for the unruly) as the prerequisite condition of dharma- 
dhyana.* The slumber of delusion. disappears and the quiescence of 
ecstasy (yoga) sets in, and finally the” truth reveals itself, when one 
has perfectly practised these vittues:* As regards the selection of a 
proper place, it is held that one should be very careful about it, and 
avoid the bad places.* Concentration of ‘mind should be practised in 
the holy places that have been purified by great saints. Or one may 
select a beautiful place that is peaceful and soothing." A number of 
postures (dsana) is also prescribed. One should select such posture 
as is the most suitable one for one’s concentration. The most 
important condition of success in concentration however is the robust 
structure of the body, and the requisite purification of the soul. One 
can attain the highest state of concentration in any posture provided 


1 See Tika on TSUBh, TX. 38 (pp. 271-2). 
2 tasmad atha ‘pramatta-sthanat sa vigodhim uttamam prapya 


Red. re eo ee A ee ge CR ce aes ee ere = 


jneyam akhilam vividisann adhitisthasams ca moksavidhim akhilam 
sandhaya smrtim 4tmani kincid upavartya drstim svam. 
visayebhya indriyani pratyavahrtya ca manas tatha tebhyah 
dharayati manah svatmani yogarn pranidhaya mokgsaya. 
dhyanath tatah sa dharmyam bhiksur vicinoti moha-nagaya 
uttama-samhanana-balabh ksapaka-Srenim upayiyasan.—Ibid., pp. 272-3- 
3 Jidnarnava, XXVII, 4-15. 
4 yoganidra sthitimn dhatte mohanidra ‘pasarpati 
isu samyak pranitasu syan munes tattva-niscayah. 
& Tbid., MXVIL. 22-34. 


—Ibid., XXVII. 18. 
@Jbid., MNVITT. 1-11. 
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one has the requisite strength, physical, moral, and spiritual." There 
is no special time prescribed for concentration. One can practise it 
at any time provided one’s mind is cool and collected. According to 
Subhacandra, only one who is in the seventh stage of spiritual 
development is properly qualified for such concentration. One in the 
sixth stage is only secondarily qualified for it.* The person fully 
qualified for such concentration must be free from spiritual inertia 
(apramatia),* should possess well-proportioned body (susamsthana), 
and must have strong physical structure (vajrakaya). He must have 
full control over the senses and steadfastness. He should be well- 
versed in the scriptures, self-controlled, and perfectly patient.” 
Subhacandra says that the scriptures recognize the capability for this 
dharma-dhyana even in those who are deficient in scriptural knowledge 
and belong to the lower stages.° He also mentions the view that all 
the stages beginning from the fourth upto the seventh are suitable 
for this dhyana.* Subhacandra seems to compromise this difference 
of views by accepting gradation among the persons qualitied for such 
dhyana. We have noticed above the two mutually opposed views 
regarding the persons qualified for-the.dharma-dhyana. Subhacandra 
also is conscious of this opposition.and attempts at a happy compromise 
which is very much appealing... As regards the yogic postures, 
Subhacandra says that the conquest of posture (asanajaya) helps the 
practitioner in keeping steadfast even in the face of adventitious 
obstacles.’ He draws a very beautiful picture of a yogin engrossed 
in self-concentration.* The yogi in seli-concentration dives deep into 
the ocean of sympathy and love for all creatures and is absolutely 
free from attachment to the world. He keeps his body straight and 
erect and becomes as motionless as a painted figure. His mind is 
purified by the waves of the ocean of enlightenment. Subhacandra 
admits the necessity of the various processes of breath-control 
(pranayama) as well for the development of the power of concentra- 


1 Cf. vajrakaya mahasattva niskampah susthirasanah 

sarvavasthasv alam dhyatva gatah prag yoginah Sivam. 

—Ibid., XXVIII. 13. 

2 Cf. mukhyopacarabhedena dvau muni svaminau matau 

apramattapramattakhyau dharmasyai ‘tau yathayatham. 

—Ibid., MAVIIT. 25. 

2 This is possible only in the seventh stage of spiritual ach an 
4 Cf. apramattah susamsthano vajrakayo vasi sthirah 

pirvavit sariivrto dhiro dhyata samptirma-laksanah.—I/. bid., XXVIII. 26. 
5 Jbid., verse 27. ® Ibid., verse 28. 
7 krtasana-jayo yogi khedito ‘pi na khidyate.—/bid.. XXVIII. 3 
& Ibid., AAVI: 34-40. 
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tion.! He also prescribes the withdrawal. (pratyahara) of the mind 
along with the sense-organs from the external objects, and its con- 
centration (dharana) on some place of the body, for instance, the 
forehead (laldfa).2 Such process is held to be more useful than the 
regulation of breath which sometimes leads to unnecessary pain and 
uneasiness. Moreover the processes of breath-control lead to the 
acquisition of various supernormal powers which are detrimental to 
the spiritual well-being.* The most important factor that inspires one 
for self-concentration and self-realization is the consciousness that the 
difference between the empirical self and the transcendental self is 
only one of non-manifestation and manifestation, both being intrinsi- 
cally possessed of the same attributes which are unmanifest or less 
manifest in the empirical self, and fully manifest in the transcendental 
spirit. One must be conscious of one’s latent powers before one can 
develop them. And when one has been sufficiently conscious of them 
one must be determined to realize them and exert to the utmost of one’s 
capacity. When one becomes conscious of the eternal nescience that 
has stifled one’s soul one must exert to overcome it and attain enlighten- 
ment, now and here.* Only those-who have such determination can 
practise the dharma-dhyana. Matter and spirit with the threefold nature 
consisting in continuity, origination and disappearance as well as the 
pure and perfect emancipated spirit, both embodied and disembodied, 
are held to be objects of this dhyana. “The consummation is reached 
when the formless self, pure and perfect, is concentrated upon. The 
yogin loses his identity and becomes one with the pure self when such 
concentration is achieved. This is the state of equality (samarasibhava) 
and unification (ekikarana) where the self merges into the transcendental 
self and becomes non-different from it.° éubhacandra distinguishes 
three states of the soul viz. the exterior self, the interior self, and the 
transcendental self in the same way as we have already noticed. One 
should run away from the “exterior self and concentrate upon the 


! Ibid., XXIX (whole). 
2 Subhacandra has enumerated ten such places.—/bid., XXX. 13. 
3 Cf, vayoh saficara-caturyam animadyangasadhanam 

prayah pratyihabijarh syan muner muktim abhipsatah. 

—Ibid., XX. 6. 

‘Cf. mama Saktya gunagramo vyaktya ca paramesthinah 

etavan avayor bhedah sakti-vyakti-svabhavatah. 

—Ibid., KXAI. 10. 

m svasvaripam hi vastutah 
tam avidya-vairi-vaguram.—I/bid., MAXI. 15. 





chitva "py anadi-sambha 
$ Cf. so ‘yah samarasibhavas tadekikaranarh smrtam | 
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transcendental self by means of the interior self." One can achieve 
the concentration on the transcendental self by the constant practice 
in the awareness of the truth of one’s identity with it. Such practices 
are, according to Subhacandra, common to both the dharma and the 
Sukla-dhyana, there being ditference only in the measure of their per- 
fection. The concentration of thought on the revelation (ajna), 
suffering (apaya), karmic fruition (vipaka), and the structure (samsthana) 
of the universe is also accepted as dharma-dhyana.* 

Subhacandra records furthermore the four types of dhyana viz. 
pindastha, padastha, rupastha and ripatita,® which it has not been 
possible for me to trace anywhere in the Jaina works earlier than the 
Jiianarnava. Of course, we find these types elaborately treated in the 
Yogasastra of Hemacandra. But scholars think that the Yogasastra 
has borrowed these ideas from the /a#anarnava which is held to be 
decidedly an earlier work. In the pimdastha, one is required to concen- 
trate upon five imaginary objects in the following way. (1) One should 
imagine a vast ocean as big as the world inhabited by animal life 
(tiryagloka) with a thousand-petalled golden lotus as big as the 
Jambidvipa. He should then imagine himself comfortably seated on 
a white throne situated on the lotus.. Then he should imagine himself 
as getting ready to destroy all _the Rarmans. This is called parthivi 
dharana.’ (2) Then follows the agneyi dharana wherein he is required 
to imagine fire rising up from the mantric syllables in a lotus situated 
in the navel and burning the eight-petalled lotus situated in the heart, 
representing the eight karmans. Then he should imagine fire situated 
outside and burning the external body as well as the lotus situated 
in the navel. When all these are burnt to ashes the fire is automatically 
extinguished. (3) After this has taken place one is to imagine a 
devastating whirlwind which carries away all the ashes left by the fire. 
This is $vasana dharana. (4) Then follows the varuni dharana wherein 
one is to imagine heavy rainfall which is to wash away all the remain- 
ing ashes of the consumed body. (5) Then follows the fifth dharana 
called tativarupavati wherein the yogin imagines himself as devoid 


' Cf. apasya bahiratmanam susthirend ‘ntaratmana 

dhyayed visuddham atyantarh paramatmanam avyayam. 

. —Ibid., XXXII. 

2 Cf. sa eva ‘ham sa eva ‘ham ity sbuyanaan anaratam 

vasanam dradhayann eva prapnoty 4tmany avasthitim. 

—Ihid., XXXII. 42, 

* Cf. iti sadharanam dhyeyam dhyanayor dharma-guklayoh 

visuddhi-svami-bhedena phere siitre nirfipitah.—Ibid., KXXII. roq. 
4 Jbid., XMXXITM- XXXVI. 
5 Ibid., XXXVII-XL. 
® We give only a rough sketch in order to give some idea of these concep- 

tions. 
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of the seven elements, as possessed of a lustre as pure as the full moon, 
and as great as the omniscient.'. This is the nature of the pindastha 
dhyana. In the padastha, one is required to practise concentration 
with the help of mantric syllables.2_ Subhacandra mentions a number 
of processes of such concentration with the help of mantras (incanta- 
tion) and refers to many supernormal powers achieved by the practice 
of such processes. But we shall not deal with these in view of their 
lack of relevant interest. In the r#pastha one is required to concentrate 
his mind on the omniscient arhats with all their glory and extraordinary 
powers, and thus seek inspiration for spiritual endeavour. In the 
rupatita one is to meditate upon the self as full of consciousness and 
bliss, pure and formless, supreme and _ infallible.* 

Now we come to Acarya Hemacandra. Let us begin with 
Hemacandra’s conception of yoga. Yoga, according to him, is the 
cause of final emancipation and consists in the threefold jewels of 
right knowledge, right attitude and right conduct.‘ Hemacandra has 
discussed in detail the nature of right conduct.* But then what is 
the ultimate nature of right knowledge, right attitude, and nght 
conduct? Hemacandra says that it is the self of the ascetic that is 
right knowledge, right attitude and tight conduct. They are nothing 
but the comprehension of the self in the self by the self on account of 
the disappearance of the eternal delusion.” Emancipation is nothing 
but the conquest of the passions and.the senses. One cannot conquer 
the passions unless one conquers the senses. And the conquest of 
senses is dependent upon the purification of mind. One should 
conquer the tendencies of attachment and hatred for the purification of 
the mind.* And these tendencies can be conquered by equanimity 
(samatva). Equanimity however is possible only if one has completely 
given up the sense of mineness. And one should take resort to the 

1 saptadhatu-vinirmuktam pirnacandramalatvisam ies 

sarvajfiakalpam A4tmanam tatah smarati sarnyami.—/bid., NXAVIL. 28. 
2 Cf. padiany dlambya punyani yogibhir yad vidhiyate 


tat padasthamh matam dhyanath vicitra-naya-paragaih. 
—Ibid., AXXVIII. 1. 
3 cidananda-mayam éuddham amiirtarh paramaksaram 
smared yatra "tmana “’tmanarh tad ripatitam isyate.—/bid., AL. 16. 
‘Cf. caturvarge ‘granir mokso yogas tasya ca karanam 
jiana-Sraddhana-caritra-ripam ratna-trayam ca sah. 
—Yogadsdstra, I. 15. 
5 Ibid., I-III. 
*atmai ‘va daréana-jfana-caritrany athava yateh.—Ibid., IV. 1. 
* Cf. 4atmanam Atmana vetti mohatyagad ya atmani 
tad eva tasya caritrarn taj jfanarh tac ca darfanam.—Ibid., IV. 2. 
* manahsuddhyai ca kartavyo raga-dvesa-vinirjayah.—I/bid,, IV. 45. 
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twelvefold contemplation! in order to conquer the sense of mineness.° 
One should practise dhyana after one has. attained equanimity, 
because without equanimity one would try in vain to achieve concen- 
tration of mind (dhydna).* Concentration of mind leads one to the 
knowledge of the self, and the knowledge of the self leads to the 
destruction of the kRarmans, which means emancipation.*, Hemacandra 
then classifies dhyana as dharmya and sukla. The four virtues of 
friendship (maitri), appreciation (pramoda), sympathy (kdarumya) and 
indifference (madhyasthya) are recognized as the sustainers of dharmya 
dhyana. Hemacandra also deals with the questions of the selection 
of proper place, postures,’ regulation of breath (pranayama),* with- 
drawal (pratyahara) of the mind with the senses, and fixing (dharana)’ 
of the mind on different places. In these matters he closely follows 
Subhacandra, and therefore we do not state his views because that 
would be only repetition of what we have already stated. Hemacandra 
also recognizes the types of pindastha, padastha, rupastha, and 
rupatita dhyana.* The other particulars about the dharma-dhyana 
are as they are usually found elsewhere. 

Hemacandra states some facts about dhyana on the basis of his 
own experience. He distinguishes four kinds of mental states viz. 
scattered (viksipta), scattered-cum-collected (yatayata), collected 
(slista), and merged (sulina).* The scattered mind is ever restless. 
The scattered-cum-collected -can..sometimes concentrate itself and 
experience spiritual joy. The third kind is capable of greater concentra- 
tion and spiritual joy. The mind reaches the fourth state when it 
becomes perfectly steady and enjoys supreme bliss. Hemacandra also 
recognizes three distinct selves viz. the exterior, the interior, and the 
transcendental, and prescribes the rejection of the exterior, and con- 
centration upon the transcendental by the interior.'° He insists upon 
the help and guidance of a competent guru (preceptor) for the 
revelation of truth.‘ He also insists upon the supreme importance 
of the practice of detachment and indifference. He discourages forcible 
withdrawal of the mind and the senses, but asks to control them by 


1 Vide supra, p. 263. 
*samyam syan nirmamatvena tatkrte bhavanah Srayet.—Ibid., IV. 55. 
The bhavanas are also known as anupreksas (contemplations). 
‘samatvam avalambya ‘tha dhyanam yogi samaérayet 
vina samatvam arabdhe dhyane svatma vidambyate.—Ibid., IV. 112. 
4 Cf. moksah karmaksayad eva sa ca ’tma-jfianato bhavet 
dhyanasadhyam matarh tac ca tad dhyanath hitam atmanah. 


—Ibid., IV. 113. 
* Ibid., IV. 123-33. © Ibid:, V. 1-273. 7 [bid., VI. 6-8. 
’ Tibid., VII-X. Hemacandra uses the word Sarirastha for pindastha. 
° Ibid., XII. 4. 10 Ibid., XII. 6. 


11 [bid., XII. 13-17. 
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means of the practice of indifference. When the soul ceases to impel 
the mind, the mind has no reason to impel the semses. And the senses 
being inactive, the worldly things lose all charm and _ faseination. 
Gradually the mind ceases to exist. With the cessation of the mind 
the truth reveals itself to the soul. 


(b) Sukla-dhyana 


Forbearance, humility, straightforwardness, and freedom from 
greed are the conditions of the ‘ukla-dhyana.' In the dharma- 
dhyana, the mind concentrates upon the general features of worldly 
existence. But in the sukla-dhyana, the mind gradually shortens its 
field of concentration. The mind now concentrates upon atom and 
becomes steady and motionless. And on the attainment of omni- 
science, the functions of mind are completely annihilated.* Even 
as the poison that has spread all over the body is first brought back 
and collected at the point of bite by a mantra (incantation) and then 
totally removed by a more powerful mantra, exactly so is the mind 
wandering all over the universe first_concentrated on an atom by 
means of yoga, and finally | its “furictions are destroyed by the 
omniscient soul.* The éukla-dhyana has four types. The function of the 
first two types is to collect and concentrate the mind on the minutest 
possible entity. When one has~achieved perfection in this and has 
lost all attraction for the worldly things, one attains pure and perfect 
enlightenment. The functions of the mind are now no more there. 
There is now no more conceptual thinking. The function of dhyana 
at this stage is not the concentration of thought because there is now 
no thought. The soul is now omniscient. The dhyana is now 
utilized for the purpose of stopping the activities of the sense-organ 
of speech and the body. This is done by the last two types of the 
Sukla-dhyana.* The last type of Sukla-dhyana is immediately followed 
by final emancipation. Let us now see the nature of the four types 
of sukla-dhyana. 

Conceptual thinking based on scriptural knowledge, technically 
called vitarka,® is the background of the first two types of sukla-dhyana. 
Accordingly both these types are savitarka.* In the first type, the mind 
concentrates upon the thought of the various modes such as origina- 


1 Cf. aha khariti-maddava-'jjava-muttio jinamayapahanao 
Alambanaim jehitn sukka-jjhanam samaruhai.—Dhydnasataka, 69 ; 
vide also SthSa, IV. 1. 247. 
2 Dhyanasataka, 70. *Ibid., 71-72. 
4 Tbid., 76. 
5 Cf. TSH, UX. 45 with Bhdsya. 
6 Cf. TSa, TX. 44. 
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tion, continuity and disappearance of a particular entity from a 
number of standpoints. In other words, the mind concentrates upon 
the aspect of difference (prihakiva) of the objects of conceptual think- 
ing (vitarka). Moreover, in this type there is vicara, that is, move- 
ment from one aspect of the entity to another, from one verbal symbol 
to another as well as from one kind of activity to another." Accord- 
ingly this type is known as prihaktva-vitarka-savicara.* In the second 
type there is no vicara (movement). Nor does the mind concentrate 
upon the various aspects of an entity. The mind, in this type, con- 
centrates upon a single mode (ekatva) of an entity. And hence this is 
known as é¢katva-vitarka-‘vicara.* 

The third type of sukla-dhyana is known as siksma-krvya- 
*nivartin* (accompanied with subtle physical movement and infallible). 
This dhyana, as we have already stated,*® is resorted to by the 
omniscient a few minutes before his final emancipation. In this 
dhyana all the activities, gross and subtle, of the mind and the sense- 
organ of speech as also the gross activities of the body are absolutely 
stopped. There are, however, present the subtle activities of the body 
such as the physiological processes. Moreover, this dhyana is 
infallible (anivartin) because one does hot return to the previous state 
when this dhyana is over, but risés up to the last type which is 
immediately followed by emancipation.,..And hence this type of Sukla- 
dhyana is known by the above'term.* “In the last type of Sukladhyana 
even the remaining subtle activities are stopped (wyavacchinna). And 
moreover there is no fall (fratipata) from it because it is immediately 
followed by final emancipation. Accordingly it is known as 
vyavacchinnakniya-'pratipatin.’ In this dhyana the self becomes as 
motionless as a rock being devoid of all movements of mind, the sense 
organ of speech, and the body. This is the consummation of 
Sukladhyana.* 

The knowledge of the scriptures is an essential qualification of the 
first two types of Sukladhyana. One must have, moreover, a good 
physical structure (samhanana) and be at least in the seventh stage 
of spiritual development. The first two types are possible only upto 
the twelfth stage of spiritual development. In the thirteenth and the 


1 TSu, IX. 46. Cf. also 
sankrantir arthad arthath yad vyanjanad vyafijanam tatha 
yogac ca yogam ity esa vicdra iti va matah.—Tika on TSa@Ah, IX. 43- 
? Dhyanasataka, 77-78 ; SthSa, IV. 1. 247. 
3 Dhydnagataka, 79-80. 
4 It is also called sikgmakriya-'pratipatin. See TSa, IX. 42. 
> Vide supra, p. 279. ® Dhydnasataka, 81. 
‘It is also known as vyuparatakriy4-‘nivartin.—TSa, IX. 42. 
8 Dhydnasataka, 82. 
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fourteenth stages, only the last two types are possible.’ The time 
when the omniscient soul takes resort to these dhyanas, and their 
purpose and necessity, we have already stated. 


The first two types of Sukladhyana are followed by the contempla- 


tion (anupreksa) of these four objects: (1) suffering and its conditions, 
(2) the evil nature of worldly existence, (3) the endless continuity of 
the world, and (4) the impermanence of all things.* Freedom from 
fear, freedom from delusion, discrimination, and absolute renunciation 
and detachment are the characteristic signs of the sukladhyana.* 
Akalanka’s Tattvartha-rajavarttika, Vidyanandi’s Tativarthasloka- 
varttika, Subhacandra’s Jianarnavat and Acarya Hemacandra’s 


Yogasastra® give elaborate description of sukladhyana. But there is — 


no essential deviation from the old scheme, and so we do not advert 
to these works as this will involve reduplication. 


Ill 
HARIBHADRA’S COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN YOGA 


Haribhadra made a very yaluable_contribution to the comparative 
study of yoga. He composed ‘a humber of works on the subject. His 
Yogabindu and Yogadrstisamuccaya’ are Very valuable works. The 
Yogavimsika and the Sodasakas also deserve notice. We are dealing 
with these works in a separate section in view of their supreme 
importance and unique character in the Jaina literature on yoga. We 
have already stated that Upadhyaya Yagovijaya revived the studies 
of Haribhadra. We shall therefore advert to his works as well for the 
sake of better understanding of Haribhadra’s works. We shall begin 
with the Yogavimsika and the SodaSakas, and then come to the 
Yogabindu and the Yogadrstisamuccaya. We shall refer, where 
necessary, to the other works of Haribhadra as well. 

All spiritual and religious activities that lead towards final emanci- 
pation are considered by Haribhadra as yoga. But special importance 
should be attached, he says in his Yogavimsika, to these five kinds 
of activities: (x) practice of proper posture (sthana), (2) correct 
utterance of sound (ina), (3) proper understanding of the meaning 
(artha), (4) concentration on the image of a firthaikara in his full 
glory (dlambana), and (5) concentration on his abstract attributes 


(analambana). Of these five, the first t vo constitute external spiritual 











1 Ibid., 64; TSia, UX. 40-41. a3 a, ey | 
2 Dhydnasataka, 88. See also SthSw, IV. tr. 247-00 © Shits 
3 Dhyanagataka, 90-92. See also SthSi, IV. 1. 247. — 
4 Prakarana, XLII. mde Joe : 
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activity (karmayoga) and the last three internal spiritual activity 
(jaanayoga).! These activities can be properly practised only by those 
individuals who have attained to the fifth or a still higher stage of 
spiritual development (gunasthana). One reaches the consummation 
of these activities in the following order. At the outset one develops 
an interest in these activities, and comes to have a will (iccha) for 
practising them. Then he takes an active part in them, and begins 
actual practice (pravrtti). Gradually he becomes steadfast in them 
and achieves stability (sthairya). Finally he gains mastery (siddht) 
over the activities.2 Each of the five activities is mastered in this 
order. First of all one is to master the posture (sthana), then correct 
utterance (@rna), then the meaning (artha). After that one should 
practise concentration upon an image (alambana), and finally one 
should attempt at mastery over the concentration upon the abstract 
attributes of an emancipated soul. This is a full course of yogic 
practice. One may practise these spiritual activities either out of love 
(priti), or reverence (bhakti), or as an obligatory duty prescribed by 
scriptures (@gama or vacana), or without any consideration (asanga).” 
When a spiritual activity is done out of love or reverence it leads to 
worldly and other-worldly prosperity.(abhyudaya). And when it 1s 
done as a duty or without any consideration whatsoever it leads to 
final emancipation.‘ Of the fivefold) activities mentioned above, the 
last two viz. concentration of, the-mind.upon the image of a tirthankara, 
or upon the abstract attributes’ of him are the most important. We 
shall therefore deal with them in some detail. 

When one has practised posture (sthana), correct utterance (urna), 
and the correct understanding of the meaning, one is qualified for 
concentration (dhyana). The beginner is to practise concentration on 
an image of a “irthankara in his full glory and splendour. When one 
has perfected this practice and has achieved steadfastness, one begins 
the practice of concentration on the abstract attributes of a firthankara. 
This concentration is known as analambana inasmuch as its object is 
not a concrete entity perceptible by a sense-organ.* The soul at this 
stage concentrates upon the abstract attributes which are not the objects 
of empirical perception. By this time the soul has reached the seventh 
stage of spiritual development (gunasthana). The concentration is 
however only in its primary stage even in the seventh gunasthana. 


1YV, 1-2; SP, XIII. 4; for salambana and niralambana yoga see SP, 
AV. ft. 

2 YF, 4. 2YV, 18: SP, Re x: 4 SP, x. 9: 

5 The word analambana does not mean ‘devoid of any alambana (object)’ 
but only ‘devoid of a concrete 4lambana’. The prefix a(m) here means ‘abstract’ 
or ‘subtle’ (siksma). Cf. siksmo ‘tindriyavisayatvad analambano nama yogah. 
-Yagovijaya’s Tika on YV, 19; also cf. SP, XIV. 1, 
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The soul develops an irresistible urge for the realization of the. trans-» 
cendental self and reaches the eighth stage of spiritual development on 
the ladder of annihilation (ksapakasreni). The concentration becomes 
more steadfast at this stage. The soul has now achieved full detach- 
ment from the world, and earnestly proceeds onwards to the realization 
of the truth. It now does not rest until it has reached the consumma- 
tion. The soul is then in the ninth gunasthana and is pressing forward 
to the twelfth on the ladder of annihilation. It has now reveaied its 
full capacity (samarthyayoga)' for spiritual development and is bound 
to reach the twelfth stage and attain the knowledge of the transcend- 
ental self. In this state the soul attains concentration on the abstract 
attributes. Of course, it has not realized those attributes. But it has 
an ardent spiritual urge for the realization of them. This is analam- 
bana yoga.” The soul is detached from the world and is on the verge 
of realizing the self. It has not yet realized the self, but is only 
striving for it. And so it is not concentrated on any object whatsoever 
at this stage. This is the reason why the concentration is without any 
object. The soul is here compared with an archer, the ladder of 
annihilation with bow, the realization of the self with the target and 
the concentration with the arrow. ~“Phe-analambana yoga lasts until the 
arrow is shot. The arrow is -sufe-to pierce the target. The soul 
immediately attains realization of the |self as the consummation of the 
concentration.‘ The soul, as°'we havestated, concentrates upon the 
abstract formless (armpin) attributes of the transcendental self in the 
analambana dhyana. The distinction therefore between the salambana 
and the analambana yoga is this that in the former one concentrates 
upon an object having form (r#pin) while in the latter on a formless 
object (aripin).° YaSovijaya, following Haribhadra, says that this 
analambana yoga is known as samprajnata samadhi in another (that 
is, Patafijali’s) system.* The consummation of this analambana 
concentration is omniscience which, according to Yasovijaya, is the 
state of asamprajnata samadhi of Pataiijali’s system. The functions 
of the mind and the sense-organs cease when omniscience is achieved, 
and so there is annihilation of all the transformations of the mind 


1 It is a technical term for the meaning whereof vide infra, p. 300. 
2 Cf. samarthyayogato ya tatra didrkse ‘ty asangasaktyadhya 
sa ‘nalambanayogah proktas taddarfanam yavat.—SP, XV. 8. 

3 Cf. tatrapratisthito ‘yarh yatah pravrttas ca tattvatas tatra 
tena ‘nalambano gitah—SP, XV. 9- 

4 Cf. drag asmat taddarganam isupata-jfiata-matrato jneyam 

” etac ca kevalath taj jiianarh yat tat parath jyotih—SP, XV. 10. 

5 Cf. rapi-dravyavisayam dhyanari silambanam aripivigayam ca niralamba- 
nam iti—YaSovijaya’s Tika on YV, 19. = 

6 esa eva samprajnatah samadhis tirthantariyair giyate—Ibid.. YV, 20. 
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(aSesavrttinirodha). And so it is not improper to compare the state 
of omniscience with the asamprajnata samadhi of the Sankhya-Yoga.* 
There is however another higher stage of this samadhi. The soul 
attains that stage in the fourteenth gunasthana? where, as we have 
already stated, all the activities, gross and subile, are totally stopped. 
The soul is now devoid of all vibrations caused by its association with 
matter. It has now annihilated all the residual karmans and imme- 
diately attains final emancipation. This stage of concentration, says. 
Yagovijaya, corresponds to the dharmamegha of Patafijali’s system, to 
amrtatman of yet another system, to bhavasairu of a third system, to 
Sivodaya of yet another, to sattvananda of yet others, and to para 
of a still another school.* 

The above study is mainly based on the Yogavimsika. Now we 
come to the Sodasakas. There are some primary defects of the mind 
which are to be removed before practising the yogic processes. The 
minds of the common people (prthagjanacitta) are vitiated by these 
defects. Haribhadra enumerates them as eight viz. inertia (khed4), 
anxiety (uduvega), unsteadiness (ksepa), distraction (utihana), lapse of 
memory (bhranti), attraction for something else (anyamud), mental 
disturbance (ruk), and attachment; (a@samga). The mind of a yogin 
should always be free from these .defects. It should be calm and 
quiet (Santa), noble and great (wda@tta). It should be free from all 
impurities and intent on the -well-being of others (pararthaniyata).* 
Such minds are capable of concéntration of the highest order, and are 
known as pfravrttacakra® (engaged in yogic practices day and night). 
Gradually by practising the concentration of mind the soul realizes 
itself. This self-realization is known as ‘supreme bliss’ (paramananda) 
and freedom from nescience (in the Vedanta) ; it is known as freedom 
from the specific qualities (in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system); it is the 
extinguished lamp (vidhmaiadipa) of the Buddhists ; it is extinction of 
animality (pasutvavigama), end of suffering (duhkhanta), and 
detachment from the elements (bhiutavigama).’ Haribhadra thus tries 
to show the unanimity of the conceptions of final self-realization of all 
the systems of thought. He then asks the enquirers to keep their 


_ 1 Cf. kevalajiane “sesavrttyadi-nirodhal labdhatma-svabhavasya manasa- 
vijnana-vaikalyad asamprajiatatvasiddhih—I/bid. 

*ayam ca ‘samprajnata-samadhir dvidha—sayogikevalibhavi ayogikevali- 
bhavi ca. a4dyo manovrttinam vikalpajnanaripanam atyantocchedat sampadyate, 
antyas Ca parispandaripanam—I bid. 

Sayam ca dharmamegha iti Patafjalair giyate, amrtatme ‘ty anyair 
bhavaSatrur ity aparaih, Sivodaya ity anyaih, sattvananda ity ekaih, paras ce 
'ty aparaih—Ibid. See YBi, 422. 

4 SP, XIV. 2-3. 5 SP, XIV. 12. 

6 For the technical meaning of the term see YDS, 210. 

7SP, XVI. 1-4. 
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minds open and investigate the truth with perfect detachment and 
freedom from prejudices. For this purpose he enumerates eight 
virtues which are necessary for the pursuit of truth. They are: free- 
dom from prejudice (advesa), inquisitiveness (jijfasa), love for 
listening (SuSriisa), attentive hearing (svavana), comprehension 
(bodha), critical evaluation (mimamsa), clear conviction (parisuddha 
pratipatti), and earnest practice (pravrtti) for self-realization.’ 

Now we come to the Yogabindu. The object and purpose of 
yoga is the realization of truth. And as there is no controversy about 
this object and purpose of yoga there should be none regarding the 
nature of yoga as well.2, The worldly existence is a fact accepted by 
all. And freedom from it is the summum bonum of every spiritual 
system. The problem before us is only the means to that end. 
Haribhadra says that the same principle is expressed by different terms 
in different systems. Thus the selfsame principle of consciousness is 
known as purusa in the Vedanta as well as the Jaina system, as 
ksetravit in the Sankhya system, as jidna in the Buddhist school. 
Similarly the fundamental ground of worldly existence is known as 
avidya in the Vedanta and the.Buddhist system, brakrtt in the 
Sankhya school, and karman in =the) Jaina system. Moreover, the 
relation between matter and spirit"is known as bhranti in the Vedanta 
and the Buddhist system, pravrtti in the Sankhya school, and bandha 
in the Jaina system.* There’‘is “thus fundamental unity among all 
the apparently conflicting systems of thought. There ought to be no 
real controversy among them about the fundamental things. Truth 
is truth. It is our different ways of looking at it that is responsible 
for the building up of different systems. Haribhadra does not attempt 
at cheap and superfluous compromise, but only tries to show the 
fundamental unity of all thought. Every earnest student of philosophy 
has his own way of looking at the truth. And the result is the 
origination of different systems. Haribhadra asks us to see unity in 
difference. At least for a spiritual aspirant it is necessary to avoid 
controversy and strive for self-realization. About the path of self- 
realization there is absolutely no controversy among the otherwise 
mutually conflicting systems. Haribhadra lays down these five steps 
as a complete course of yoga: adhydima or contemplation of truth 
accompanied by moral conduct, bhavana or repeated practice in the 
contemplation accompanied by the steadfastness of the mind, dhyana or 
concentration of the mind, samata or equanimity, and uritisamksaya or 
the annihilation of all the traces of karman.* But one is not capable 

1S5P, XVI. 14. 

2 Cf. moksahetur yato yogo bhidyate na tatah kvacit 

sadhyabhedat tathabhave ti “ktibhedo na karanam.—YBi, 3. 
* YBi, 17-18 with Svopajiavrtti. 4 YRi, 31. 
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of this yoga until and unless one has worked out the requisite purifica- 
tion of the self. The soul, as we have already stated, naturally moves 
towards emancipation. It is because of this inherent capacity that the 
soul comes face to face with the knot and cuts it asunder. We have 
stated the process of cutting the knot. The worldly existence of a 
soul falls into two periods viz. dark (krsna), and white (Sukla). The 
soul in the period preceding the cutting of the knot is known as belong- 
ing to the dark period (krsnapaksika), and it is known as belonging to 
the white period (Suklapaksika) when it has cut asunder the knot. The 
duration of the white period is much shorter in comparison with that 
of the dark period. Only a soul belonging to the white period and 
following the moral conduct is capable of the first stage called adhyatma.* 
From the viewpoint of the stages of spiritual development, only the 
souls in the fifth or some higher stage are capable of it. But the 
problem is why should a soul cross into the white period at all? Or, 
why should not all the souls do so? Haribhadra says that it is all 
due to the inherent nature of things.* He also refers to the view 
of an exponent of the Sankhya system, named Gopendra, which holds 
that the purusa, the principle of consciousness, does not even enquire 
about the path of realization unless'and until the prakrti has turned 
her face from him.‘ It is the»snature of the spirit to get disentangled 
from matter. But this disentanglement is possible only when its condi- 
tions are fulfilled. However »pious*:and virtuous and _ spiritually 
advanced one may appear to be, one is not capable of yoga unless 
one has cut the knot and attained the requisite purification of the 
soul. After such state has been achieved the soul is fit for the 
preliminary preparation (pirvaseva) for yoga. This preliminary 
preparation consists in the worship of the preceptor and the like, good 
conduct, austerity, and absence of hatred for the final emancipation.° 
The soul now attains right attitude and becomes a bodhisativa.* All 
the characteristics of a bodhisattva are present in such soul. Thus 
the soul henceforth does no more fall to the depth wherein heretofore 
it had been. A bodhisattva does not commit an evil act from the 
depth of his heart, but if he does so at all he does only physically. 
There is no more spiritual degeneration.’ The soul which has cut the 


| The length of the white period is only less than even one pudgalaparavarta 
while the length of the dark period covers an infinite number of such pudgala- 
paravartas. A pudgalaparavarta is the time required by a soul to absorb as 
karman at least once all the atoms of the universe and release them after thev 
have come to fruition. : 

2°Y Bi, 72: * Cf. YBi, 77: 

4 Ibid., 100-101. 

5 pirvaseva tu tantrajfiair gurudevadipijanam 

sadacaras tapo muktyadvesas ce ‘ha prakirtita.—YHi, 100. 
6 VBi, 270, — 7 Cf. ibid., 271. 
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knot fulfils this characteristic. It now takes interest exclusively in 
the well-being of others, acquires wisdom, treads upon the right path, 
becomes noble, and appreciates merits. It has now attained enlighten- 
ment (bodhi). But if the conception of a bodhisattva is narrowed 
down and made to include only those rare souls who are destined 
to redeem the world from sin and suffering, Haribhadra says that 
the Jaina conception of a firthankara fulfils that ideal. There are 
some souls who are naturally inclined towards universal well-being 
and are destined to be firthankaras (founders of religion). Such souls 
are bodhisattvas in the true sense of the term. 

In this connection Haribhadra distinguishes three categories of 
souls destined to be emancipated. The first category comprises such 
souls who, as soon as they experience the first dawn of enlightenment 
on the annihilation of the knot, make determination to redeem the 
world from its suffering by means of the enlightenment and work 
strenuously in accordance with the determination. These souls are 
destined to become firthankaras.* The second category comprises 
those souls who are intent upon the well-being of only a limited circle 
of relatives by means of the jenlightenment. These souls become 
ganadharas (literally the possessors of the gana ‘group’ of virtues of 
transcendent intuition, knowledgé—and the like), that is, the chief 
disciples of the tirthankaras.* The ‘third category comprises those 
souls who strive for the well-being [of themselves with little care 
for others. These souls are destined to become ordinary (munda) 
kevalins.* 

Let us revert to the topic of preliminary preparation for yoga. 
After this preparation the soul becomes fit for the first stage of yoga 
called adhyatma. The soul now observes the five vows and meditates 
upon the truth. It now cultivates universal friendship, appreciates 
merits of others, develops sympathy for the suffering, and remains 
indifferent to the wicked. By these practices the soul overcomes the 
karmans, reveals its spiritual energy, improves its power of self-concen- 
tration, and becomes wise.* It then becomes fit for the second stage 
called bhavana. This stage is the consummation of the first. The soul 
now maintains steady progress. Its power of concentration increases. 
It now desists from bad habits and develops good ones.’ The third 
stage is dhyana. We have already described it. Then we come 
to the fourth stage of equanimity (samata). Here the soul makes 
correct estimate of the nature and value of things, and consequently 
loses attachment for them. The soul is now disillusioned and does 


1 Cf. ibid., 272. 2 Ibid., 274. 3 Jbid., 284-8. 
4 Jbid., 289. 5 Thid., 290. ® Jbid., 358-59. 
7 Iind., 360-1. 
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not attach any importance to the supernormal powers that it might 
have acquired by means of the yoga.'' Then it reaches the fifth stage 
called annihilation of the residual karmans (vrttisamksaya). It now 
gradually destroys the accumulated karmans once for ever. On the 
annihilation of the obscuring (ghatin) karmans, the soul attains omni- 
science. Then in due time it attains final emancipation.* This is in 
brief the plan of the Yogabindu.* 

Next we come to Haribhadra’s famous work Yogadrstisamuccaya. 
The author here distinguishes eight stages of yogic development. The 
work records a quite novel plan of classification of yogic stages. The 
most important feature of spiritual development is acquisition of 
samyagdrsti (love of truth). The soul undergoes gradual purification 
and along with the purification its drsti (love of truth) becomes pro- 
gressively steady and reaches consummation in the realization of the 
truth. This gradual development of the drsit has been classified into 
eight stages viz. mitra, tara, bala dipra, sthirad, kdntd, prabha, and 
para. Before coming to the description of these drsfts we shall refer 
in brief to the threefold yoga with the description of which the 
essai eeits opens. 

A qualified yogic practitioner pasSes through a number of stages 
before he reaches the consummiation ‘of the practice. Sometimes even 
in spite of his knowledge and will -he falters in his practice on account 
of spiritual inertia (prama@da).''This ‘faltering practice is called 
icchayoga.* The practice of one who has revealed spiritual energy and 
does never falter in his yogic practices, strictly follows the scriptural 
injunctions, and has developed penetrating insight is called {astrayoga.° 
The practice of one who has fully mastered the scriptural injunctions 
and has developed the power to transcend them is called saémarthya- 
yoga.* This latter yoga, again, is of two kinds viz. (1) that which is 
accompanied by the dissociation of all the acquired virtues (dharma- 
sayunyasa), and (2) that which effects the stoppage of all activity (yoga- 
samnydasa).’ The first kind occurs at the time when the soul undergoes 
the process of apurvakarana for the second time in the ninth stage 
of spiritual development while the second occurs in the last stage of 
spiritual development immediately after which the soul attains final 
emancipation.* These viz. icchayoga, Sastrayoga, and saémarthyayoga 
are the three broad divisions of all the possible stages of yoga. The 


1 Ibid., 364-5. 2 Ibid., 366-7. 

3 Upadhyaya YaSovijaya has followed this plan in his Dudtrimsikas No. 12 
to 18 as contained in the Ovdtrimsad-dudtrimsika published by Sri Jaina- 
Dharma-prasiraka Sabha, Bhawnagar. 

4 YDS, 3. 5 Ibid., 4. * Ibid., 5- 

7 Jbid., 9. 4 Ibid., 10. 
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eight drstis which we shall now describe are only the elaboration of 
these three.’ 

Drsti means attitude towards truth. This attitude is wrong and 
perverse so long as the soul has not cut the knot and attained purifica- 
tion. The perverse attitude is known, as we have stated on more than 
one occasion, as darSanamoha or mithyatva or avidya. ‘The attitude of 
the soul which has not cut the knot is known as oghadrsii (literally 
commonplace attitude). The opposite of this is yogadrst or the attitude 
of the spiritually advanced soul. It is also known as saddrsti, that 1s, 
right attitude. The oghadrsti is held to be responsible for the origination 
of the mutually conflicting systems of thought.* The eight drsits that 
we have enumerated above are yogadrstis and not oghadrstis. Of 
course, of these eight the first four belong to those who have not cut 
the knot. But even then they are not oghadrsiis in view of the fact 
that they are destined to lead to the yogadrsiis. It is only those souls 
who are destined to cut the knot and attain final emancipation that 
are capable of these drsis. The eight drsfis have respectively been 
compared to the sparks of straw-fire (trnagni), cow-dung fire, wood 
fire, the light of a lamp, the lustre. of.a gem, the light of a star, the 
light of the sun, and the light of the moon.° The first four drstis are 
unsteady and fallible. The last four are steady and infallible* The 
eight drstis respectively correspond: to. the. eight famous stages of yoga 
viz. vows (yama), self-control (niyama), posture (dsana), regulation of 
breath (pranayama), withdrawal of the senses (pratyahara), fixing of 
the mind (dhkarana), concentration (dhyana), and samadhi (ecstasy), 
as found in the system of Pataiijali. They are respectively free from 
inertia (kheda), anxiety (udvega), unsteadiness (sepa), distraction 
(uithana), lapse of memory (bhranti), attraction tor something else 
(anyamud), mental disturbance (rk), and attachment (asamga). They 
are respectively accompanied with freedom from prejudice (advesa), 
inquisitiveness (jijiasa), love for listening (Susriisa@), attentive hearing 
(Sravana), comprehension (bodha), critical evaluation (mimamsa), clear 
conviction (parisuddha pratipatti), and earnest practice (pravyiti).° 
This is about the general features of the drstis. Now let us state in 
brief the specific characteristics of them one by one. 

In the first drsti called mutra the soul achieves very faint and 
indistinct enlightenment. It here accumulates the seeds of yoga 


1 Jbid., 12. 


2 Ibid., 14 with Svopajiavrtti: .. - - etannibandhano ‘yarn darsanabheda 
iti yogacaryah 8 [bid., 15. 4 Ibid., 19. 


5 Ibid., 16 with Svopajiavrtti. Haribhadra here refers to the concensus 
of opinion of a number of authors regarding the stages of yoga. 
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(yogabija) which eventually fructify into emancipation.’ The soul is 
now attracted towards the founders of religion and worships them with 
reverence. It now earnestly and sincerely does the service of his pre- 
ceptors and other sincere ascetics. The soul now develops fear for 
worldly existence. It now performs great and noble deeds. It develops 
sympathy for the suffering multitude. The soul is now free from the 
envy of the meritorious. It now gets good opportunities for spiritual 
development. The soul is now just in front of the knot (granthi) and 
is undergoing the process of yathapravrttakarana.* 

Now we come to the second drsfi known as tara. The enlighten- 
ment becomes a bit distinct here, and the soul is capable of some sort 
of self-restraint as well. It now attains some sort of steadiness in 
spiritual activity, and becomes inquisitive about truth. It now 
develops steady love for the discussions in yoga and has respect for 
the yogins. The soul is now not so much desperate and does not 
indulge in evil activities so frequently. It now aspires for spiritual 
progress and is conscious of its shortcomings. The soul is now 
earnestly anxious to get rid of the worldly existence.* 

Next we come to the drsti/called bala. Here the enlightenment 
becomes more distinct. There as now strong desire for hearing the 
truth. The evil desire automatically, disappears at this stage and the 
soul gains control over posture.‘ 

In the fourth drsti called.dipra.one gets control over breath and 
is free from the lapse of yoga. One has now heard about the truth 
but has not developed the power of understanding its subtlety. The 
individual at this stage regards his religion dearer than his life and is 
always ready to give up his life in order to save his religion.® 

Real spiritual progress however has not yet set in. The truth 
has not dawned as yet. The soul is only trying to capture the image 
of the truth instead of the truth itself. The knowable has not yet 
been known. The above four drsfis thus are ‘not attended with the 
' knowledge of the truth’ (avedyasamvedyapada).* It is only the next 
four drsits that are ‘attended with the knowledge of the truth’ 
(vedyasamvedyapada). The avedyasamvedyapada is to be trans- 
cended by means of the companionship of the virtuous and the study 
of the scriptures.7 One makes various conjectures about truth until 
one sees it face to face. This leads to a number of speculative systems 
based on fallacious logic (kutarka).* Haribhadra, in conformity with 
our ancient tradition, asks us to realize the truth by means of all 
these three organs viz. the scripture, the logical argument, and the 
practice of yoga. One must utilize the store of knowledge inherited 
1 Jbid., 22. 2 Ibid., 22-40. 3 Ibid,, 41-48. 

4 Jbid., 49-50. 5 Ibid., 57-53. * Ibid., 67. 
7 Ibid., 85. ® Cf. ibid., 90-98. 
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from one’s ancestors, one’s own logical understanding, and the vision 
gained by spiritual discipline and culture for the ascertainment of truth.* 
The truth is one. It cannot be many. There is only the difference of 
terminology.2. The state of final realization is known as sadasiva in 
one system, as parabrahman in another, as siddhdiman in the third, 
and as fathata in yet another system.? There can be no controversy 
when the truth has been realized.‘ If it is a fact that those who have 
revealed the truth had realized it, then there is no reason why there 
should be controversy among them. The various revelations therefore 
are to be understood in their relevant contexts. They can in no way 
be considered as false assertions. The enlightened souls have revealed 
the truth in accordance with the needs of the spiritual aspirants.” The 
selfsame revelation appears as different to different persons.° It is 
necessary to understand a revelation in its proper context. One should 
cultivate faith in spiritual revelations. This is most necessary for 
spiritual progress. This faith is wanting in all the four drsfis described 
above. It is only when the soul has properly cultivated this faith 
that it cuts the knot (granthi) and comes to possess the fifth drsti known 
as sthira. 

The soul has now cut the Knot. The enlightenment has now 
dawned. It is now infallible) (#itya)y The soul is now capable of 
subtle thinking and sinless conducts) It now looks upon the worldly 
things as the toys made of sand. The world now appears to be a 
worthless show.’ | 

Next we come to the sixth drsti known as kanta. Here the indivi- 
dual develops personality and attracts others. He is now engrossed 
in spiritual contemplation and has his mind firmly concentrated on 
the virtues. The world now loses all attraction for him.* 

The seventh drsti is known as prabha. The soul has now developed 
the capacity for self-concentration and is free from all mental distur- 
bances. It has now achieved peace of mind (sama). The soul has 
-now fully developed the power of discrimination.” It now practises 
spiritual discipline without any ulterior motive (asanganusthana). It 
‘s now in the seventh stage of spiritual development and is preparing 
to rise up to the eighth stage on the ladder of annihilation. The soul 
is now marching on the great path (mahapathaprayana) which leads 
to the place from which one does never return (anagamipadavaha). 
Haribhadra remarks that this drsft is known as prasantavahita in the 
Sankhya system, as visabhaga-pariksaya in the Buddhist school, as 
fivavartman in the Saiva system, and as dhruvadhvan according to the 


Mahavratikas.’" 
1 Thid., TOL. 2 lbid., 127. 3 Thid., 128. 
4 [bid., 130. 5 [bid., 132-3. ® Jbid., 134. 
7 Ibid., 152-4. & Tbid., 160-2. 9 Thid., 168-9. 


10 Jbid., 173-4: 
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We now come to the eighth drsti called para. The soul is now 
completely free from all attachment to the world. It now achieves 
ecstasy (samadhi), the consummation of dhyana. The activities of the 
soul in this stage are free from all transgressions of the vows, and as 
such are pure and perfect. The soul now dissociates itself from all 
the acquired virtues and has its purpose fulfilled! This occurs in the 
ninth stage of spiritual development. The soul then gradually attains 
omniscience on the annihilation of all the obscuring karmans. Now 
the final emancipation is attained by means of the last yoga known 
as ayoga.* 


Haribhadra distinguishes four types of yogins viz. gotrayogin, 
kulayogin, pravrttacakrayogin, and nispannayogin. The yogins of the 
first type are not capable of emancipation. The yogins of the fourth 
type have already achieved their objective and so do not need any 
instruction in yoga. It is only the yogis of the second and the third 
type that need instruction.* 


1 Jbid., 179. 

-Ibid., 184. Here ayoga refers to yD po evalt guesses for which vide 
supra, pp. 279-280. 

3 Ibid., 206-7 with Svopajiiavrtt Abit the definitions of these types see 
ibid., 208-210. 
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6on, 61tn, 69n, 770, 79, 790, 8on 
Jfidnapravada, 27. . _ 
Jidnarnava, 282n, 285, a85n, 286n, 
287n, 288, 288n, 289n, 293- 
Jiianasdrasamuccava, 70. 
Karmacrantha, First 530, Fourth 


agg & 45D, 1S 
Pat +t (Vol. I), 2330. 2340, 
2360, 2750, 2760, 2770, 28on. 


Karmagrantha (Vol. IT), 235, 2360, 
237n, 238m, 239n, 240n, 241n, 
2420, 2430, 2720. 

Karmaprakrti, 2530, 2550, 256n, 
257m, 258m, 2590, 270n, 272nN.. 
—YaSovijaya’s Commentary, 242n. 
—Cirni, 270on.—Tikd, 2730, 2740, 
276n. 

Karmapravdda, 27. 

Katha Upanisad, 6n, I130, 114, 


II4n. 

Kathavatthu, Atthakathd, 128n. 

Kena Upanisad, qn. 

Labdhisdra, 27on. 

Laghiyastraya, 34, 340, 39D, 430, 
59n.—Vivrti 34m, 390, 430, $590. 

Lankavatara Sitra, 1270, 128n, 1290, 
130, 1300, 1310, 133, 1330, 134. 

134M, 3137, 202, 202M. 

Lokaprakdsa, 2800. 

Madhyamakakariké, ton, 1280. — 
Vrtti, 1270. 

Madhyantavibhagasittra, 1270, 128n, 
1300, 131n, 132n.—Bhdsya, 1270. 
13in. —Tikd, 127M, 131M, 1320. 

Mahabandha, 62n. 

Mahabharata, 31, 91, 92. —Sdnti- 
parva, 310, 91M, 92, 930. 

Mahdvagga, 170. 


Mahayanavimsika, 1270, 


Majjhima Nikdya, 80, 9, 14n. 


Matharavrtti, 92m, 930, 94n. 
Milindaprasna, 8n. 


Moksaprabhrta, 281. 
Mundaka Upanisad, xxii, 6m, 114, 


eA" pTan, 
Nandi Siitra, 28n, 30, 32, 35, 35%: 


36, 36n, 37, 40, 40M, 42. 42M, 44, 
45. 450, 46, 49, 490, 50m, 570, 53, 
53m, 55, 550, Orn, 62n, 630, 64, 
ban, 68, 68n, 79, 1470, 241m. 
—Cirni, 7on. —Tikd, 520. —PFrtti, 
49n, 50, 52m, 790. | 
Nigcavaduatrimsikd, 56, 56n, 60n, 


Son. | 
Niyamasdra, 720, 750. 
Nydayakandalt 1r2n. 
Nyayakumudacandra, 340- 
Neaeha 1530. 
‘ydya Sttra, 31, 310, 33, IOI, 
torn, 102m, Io4n, r06n, 107, 
royn, 162n. —Bhdsya, 310, 320. 
rom, 102m, 103n, ro6n, ro7n, 
153n, r62n, r64n, r67n. —Vriti, 
rorn. 
Padarthadharmasamgraha, 110. 
Patcasamgraha, 252m, 2540, 2710: 
Pacastikayasara, 340, 450 
Paramatmaprakdsa, 281. 
Philosophical Essays, 2620. 
Pitakas, t. / 
Prajiapand Siitra, 510, 520, 71, 711, 
72. 74s 7qn.—Tika, yin. 
Pramdnamimamsd, 40m. 440. 
Pramananavotattvdalobdlankara, 400. 
Pramdnavarttika, 2030. 
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Prameyakamalamdartanda, 164n, 2250. 

Prasastapdadabhasya, 110, I10n, IIInN, 
Ir2zn, r64n.. 

Pratyabhijnadhyrdaya, 141m, 142n, 
T43n. 

Paérvasruta, 27, 270. 

Rayapasenaiya Sutta, 27, 27n. 

Religion and Philosophy of the Veda 
and Upanisads (The), 4n. 

Rgveda, 1n, 2n, 4, 40, 5, 50, 115. 

Sdlistambastitra, 1270. 

Samddhitantra, 281, 282n. 

Samayaprabhrta, 144n. 

Samayasdra, 145n. 

Samosaranajjhayana, 24. 

Samyutta Nikdya, ton, 11n, 12n, 
13m, r26n. 

Sankara Bhdsya, on BS, 31n, 121, 


I2In, 1220, 1240, 1250, 126n.—on 


ChUp, 3n.—on TUp, 3n. 
Sankhyakarikd, 3r, 310, 90, 92, 93, 
930, 94, 940, 95, 97, I0In, 156n, 
222. 
Sankhyapravacanabhdsya, 85n, 96n. 
Sankhyasiitra, 96, 99. 
Sanmatitarkaprakarana, 750, 76n, 
77n, 780, 79, 7on, 148n, 220n. 
Sanskrit English Dictionary, 13n. 
Sarvarthasiddhi, 33, 330, 37, 370. 
400, 41, 410, 430, 560, 590, 670, 
68n, 75M, 145n, r49n, 283n, 284n. 
Sdstravartdsamuccaya, 160n, 161n, 
220M, 224. | 
Satakakarmagrantha, 235n. 


Sataratnasangraha, 138n, 139n, 140n, | 


I4In. 

satkhandadgama, 72, 72n. 

Siksdsamuccaya, 1270. 

Sivadrsti, xix. 

»odasaka-prakarana, 293, 294n, 2950, 
296, 296n, 297n. 

Sraddhotpddagsastra, 134n. 

Sthdndnga Sitra, 28n, 29n, 44, 440, 
s: 450, “6. ie 62n, 66, 66n, 

NM, 1450, 283, 283n, 292n, 293n. 

Suhrilekha, 127n. ees de 

Sitrakytamiga, 210, 24, 24m, 25, 25n, 
59, 1450. | 

Svetasvatara Upanisad, 115, 115n, 
_ 220n. 

Syadvddamaiijari, 164n. 

Syddvddaratndkara, 430, 440, 164n. 

Taittiriya Upanisad, 3n, 6n, 117. 

Yantraloka, 143m, 1440. 

Tatparyatika (a commentary on 

_NBhYV), 99. 

Tativakaumudi, 93n, 94n. 

Tatitvaprakdsa, 138n, 1390. 

Tattvartharajavarttika, 34m, 4550, 
56n, 62n, 63n, 67n, 68n, 270n, 
284n, 293. 

Tattvdrthaslokavarttika, 34, 340, 
39m, 43m, 830, 147M, 152M, 1530, 
154M, 1550, 1590, I61n, 227N, 
284n, 203. 


Tattvdrthasitra, 28n, 300, 31M, 32, 
32n, 330, 35n, 380, 440, 48n, 62n, 
63n, 690, 7On, 1470, 2320, 2330, 
236n, 2430, 252n, 263n, 264n, 
265n, 266n, 2680, 274n, 282n, 
284n, 292n. —Bhdsya, 30n, 33. 
330, 350, 36, 36n, 39, 40M, 41M, 
42, 42m, 44m, 48m, 55n, 64n, 66n, 
68, 6on, 7om, 75M, 1450, 1470, 
148n, 2340, 2350, 236n, 2520, 
264n, 2810, 285, 291n. —Jihkd. 
33n, 36n, 41n, 430, 69on, 740, 750, 
145M, 2320, 2330, 2340, 2390. 
2520, 2530, 265n, 280n, 281n, 
285n, 2920. 

Tattvavaisaradi, 94n. 

Trimsikd, 129m, 1340. 

Tripurdrahasya, xviii. 

Trisvabhadvanirdesa, 1290. 

Upaskdra, roon. 

Uttaradhyayanasiitra, 27n, 1480, 149, 
149n. 

Vaisesika Siitra, 31, 31m, 32, 108, 
roSn, 109, Iogn, Iton, III, IIIN, 
164n. 

Vigesanavati, 78, 78n, 79n. 


Visesdvasyakabhdsya, 27n, 28n, 3on, 


(320, 350, 360, 37, 37n, 38n, 39n, 
4on, 41M, 42M, 43M, 44, 450, 46n, 
470, 48n, 510, 52m, 53, 530, 54N, 
550, 56n, 570, 58n, 490, 62n, 63n, 
64n, 65n, 66n, 69n, jon, 78, 78n, 
Ig7n, 148m, I50n, 269n, 270n, 

(2720. 

Visnupurdna, 94n. 

Visuddhimagga, 25, 127M, 128n. 

Vyomavati, I12n. 

Yogabhdsya, see Bhasya under Yoga- 
darsana. 

Yogabindu, 293, 296n, 297, 298n, 
299n, 300, joon. —Svopajiavurtti, 
2970. 

Yogadarfana, 41, 31n, 84n, 45n, 
86n, 87n, Son, go, gz, 95. 97: 98, 
g8n, 152m, 246n, 262n. —Bhasya, 
8n, 31, 310, 84n, 85n, 86, S6n, 
870, 89, 89gn, 90, gon, 93» 930, 
940, 95, 97, 970, 98, 1520, 2440, 
2450, 246n, 2511, z260n. —Dipika, 
950. —Vdrttika, oqn, 950. — 
Yasovijaya's commentary, 830, 
259, 260, 260n. 

Yogadrstisamuccaya, 293, z96n, 300, 
3000, 3020, 3030. —Svopajiaurtti, 
30D, 3040. 

Yogasdstra, 285, 288, 289n, 290n, 
293. 

Yogasiitra, see Yogadargana. 

Yogavarttika, see Vaéarttika under 
Yogadarsana. 

Yogavimsikd, 262n, 293, 294n. — 
Yasovijaya's Tikd, 2940, 2950. 


2900. 
Yuktidipikd, 93, 930, 222, 2220. 
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Absolute, 4, 6, doctrine of non-ori- 
ination of 116, I19, 120, of 
aivism 141, 170, 171, 172, 176, 
178, 183, 185, 187, nature of the 
Absolute according to Suresvara 
187, 188, 189, 190, I91, 192, 193, 
194, 198, 217. 

Absolutism, 116, defects common to 
all absolutisms 202. 

Action, origin of good and bad 109, 
presupposes identification of self 
and not-self 123. 

Actionism, 24. 

Afflictions, 221, 222. 

Agnosticism, I4, 25. 

Agnostics, 24, 25, 145. © 

Appearance, explanation of 120, 
meaning of 123. 

Art, purpose of 51. 

Asceticism, 7, 168, 221. 

Attitude, Braihmana 1, Buddhist 7, 
Jaina 17, non-absolutistic 29, per- 
verted and right 80, right 146, 
function of the perversity of 147. 
purification of the 147, mutual 
relation of right attitude, right 
knowledge and right conduct 147- 
5I, wrong 155, perverted 161, 
perverved 218-9, Jaina and Bud- 

Ist 220. 


Becoming, its relation to being 24, 

Beginninglessness, of the world pro- 
cess 82, of mithyatva 146, a fact 
universally admitted 227, 260. 

Being, 3, its relation to becoming 24, 
pure being is an abstraction 199, 
201, impossibility of pure being 
214. 

Bhisma, 91, 92. 

Birth, meaning of 102, is only an 
illusion 116, 126. 

Body-making karman, 233, sub-types 
of 234, maximum and minimum 
durations of 236. 

Bondage, 18, 20, 99, objects become 
a source of bondage when they are 
invested with false values 104, 
conditions of 151, nature of 151, 
Jaina conception of the threefold 
cause of 155, conditions of 239. 

Buddha, rationalistic attitude of 7. 
his attitude towards metaphysics 
14, ethical attitude of 15, his 
teaching 17, his hesitation to 

the Law 17, neither a scep- 
tic nor an agnostic nor a materia- 
list 25, avyakrta attitude of 26, 


240. 

Buddhism, 222, Pali or Southern 
251. 

Carvaka, 220, 223. 


Causality, the doctrine of 115, 120, 
an irrational principle 174, denial 
of causality constitutes a flagrant 
violation of experience 176, law of 
206, determinant of 206, is as 
inexplicable in the theory of flux 
as it is in the theory of eternally 
unchanging cause 207, Nagarjuna’s 
criticism of 212. 

Cause, problem of its relation with 
effect 174, problem of mutual re- 
lation of effect and cause 175, per- 
manent cause is an impossibility 
205. 

Change, 15, according to Mahavira 
18, 165, 166, 170, 201. 

Cognition, sensuous 30, direct 32. 
sensuous cognition defined and 
classified 33, intuitional 39, sub- 
jective and objective cognitions 
according to Wacaspati and 
Vijiianabhiksu 88, Vaisesika classi- 
fication of 110, perceptual and 
inferential ai10, perverted 153. 
original perverted 154, wrong 155, 
wrong 166-7, question of validity 
or invalidity of 196, perverted 219. 

Cognitional activity, varieties of 50- 


Compassion 17. 


Concentration, doctrine of 281 et seq. 


wGonduct, right 25, right 146, perverse 


“047, mutual relation of right atti- 
tude, right knowledge and right 
conduct 147-51, constituents of 
right 150, wrong 155, consummate 
161, perverted 161, perverted 219. 
general scheme of the Jaina doc- 
trine of 263 et seq., fivefold 264, 
main features of the Jaina doctrine 
of 266. 

Consciousness, 7, resultant 10, co- 
efficients of 11 & 14 & 16, stirring 
of 35. dormant and active 55-6, 
73, consciousness alone is real 129 
et seq., why it projects the uni- 
verse 131, in Saivism 141, 143, I51, 
159, 164, 165, 166, why it cannot 
be denied 174, 175, 176, 177, 199, 
nature of pure 191, 208, 224, 226, 
277, 288, a temporary evolute of 
material combination 229, 231, 
Buddhist conception of 246-7. 
planes of 248, nature of 251, dawn 
of moral and spiritual 271. 

Contact-awareness, 35, 36, 37, 35. 
40, 44, 45. 

Contemplation, twelvefold 290. 

Craving, 16, 126. ; 

Creation, speculations about 2, ulti- 
mate source of 3, old doctrines re- 
garding 24, psychical 93, subtle 
physical, psychical and gross phy- 
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sical 93n, religious potency lies at 
the root of 1og, is false according 
to Gaudapada 116, Upanisadic 
statements about 117, 118, nature 
and root of 130, pure and impure 
orders of 137, as evolution 157, 
doctrines about 220n, 225, Asat as 
the ground of 228. 

Death, meaning of ro2, 126. 

Definitions, function of 214. 

Deluding harman, 232, two groups of 
233, Maximum and minimum 
durations of 236. 

Delusion, 16, 73, 102, 103, the foun- 
tain-head of worldly career 103-4, 
companion of the soul from begin- 
ningless time 104, nature of 106, 
107, source of 113, 127, 128, 141, 
145. 146, 162, 165, 166, 167, 168, 
187, 188, theoretical and practical 
232, eternal 289. 

Determinism, 220n. 

Difference, 165, is not absolute 177, 
pure difference is never experienced 
178, 184, 185, absolute difference 
is tantamount to absolute negation 
of relation 213. 

Different attitudes, doctrine of 29. 

Discontent, divine 103. 

Disputation, 107. 

Divine Freedom, xix. 

Divine Grace xxi, xxii, xxiii, 13% 
descent of ryo, 218. 

Divine Will, 138. 

Doubt, differentiated from specula- 
tion 41, 73, IIo. 7 

Dream Experience, interpretation of 
176. 

Dualism, 172, 187, 188. 

Duality, origin of the notion of 120, 
reason why it appears 124, origin 
of 131, 132, 133, 188. 

Ecstasy, 200, supreme importance of 
251. 

Effect, problem of its relation with 
cause 174, problem of the mutual 
relation of cause and 175. 

Ego, 90, 122, 228. 

Egoism, 89, go, nature of 103, con- 
tents of ego-consciousness 103, ego- 
consciousness is the supreme evil 
104. 

Emancipation, 6, 13, nature of 15, 
25, requisites of or, cause of 108, 
nature of 3112, pathway to 147, 
150, pathway.to 141. 152. nature 
of 158, 159, Nyava-Vaigesika con- 
ception of 162, 163, 164, 165, 167, 
168, 190, I93, 194, 200, 201, 215, 
220, 221, 226, meaning of 228, 
ideal of eternal spiritnal 229, Jaina 


pathway to final 266, nature of — 


289, meaning of 290. 

Empiricism, Jaina’s credence in 
logical 219. 

Energy, 151, 165, 254- 


Enjoyment, meaning of 84. 

Enlightenment, 17, in Tathata philo- 
sophy 135, nature of final 159, in- 
tellectual 217, first dawn of 273. 

Error, 73, anyathadkhyati doctrine of 
g5, mature of 96, Yoga and San- 
khya had a common theory of 97, 
Sankhya theory of error distin- 
guished from that of Prabhakara 
98, misinterpretation of the 
Sankhya theory of 99, universal 
condition of 99, Yoga theory of 
error is not anyathakhyati 100, 
universal condition of roo, Sankhya 
and Yoga theory of roo, instances 
of perceptual and inferential 111, 
transcendental error defined 121, 
universal nature of 123, nature of 
erroneous perception 172-3, predi- 
cate of erroneous judgment 173, 
190, opposition between knowledge 
and rgi-2, 195, Vedantist’s inter- 
pretation of 196, 203, 204. 

Eternalism, 9, 10, II, I4, origin of 
15, 22, origin of 23, 

Evil, cause of 18, objects by them- 
selves are not I04. 

Evolution, purpose of 89, beginning 
and purpose of go, purpose of 97, 
origin of evolution in Saivism 1338. 

Excluded Middle, law of 173, 182. 

Existence, not an evil 18, 73, ulti- 
mate foundation of existence in 
the Tathata philosophy 135, three- 

_ fold conditions of worldly 154, 164, 

_ why it cannot be denied 174, 184, 
Igo, 199, causal efficiency is the 
criterion of 205, fundamental de- 
fect conditioning worldly 223, 
meaning of worldly 228, meaning 
of worldly 229, roots of worldly 
247. 

Experience, Sankara’s examination of 
121, adhydsa is the very texture 
of our experience according ~to 
Sankara 123, its relation to reason- 
ing 146, 175, 177, ro; 184, 185, 
199, logic must co-operate with 
experience 204, 213, only source of. 
knowledge 215, 219, . 261: 

Expiation, ninefold 264. 

Faith, right 25, 54. 

Falsity, contradiction of experience 
as the criterion of 175. ~ 

Feeling-producing karman, 232, two 
sub-types of 233, maximum and 
minimum durations of 236. 

Fetters, ten 248n. 

Freedom, Divine xix, “meaning of 
18, individual 21, in,Saivism 141, 
143, 150. - 

Gautama, 230. 

God, 221, 222, 227, 268. 

Godhead, Jaina conception of 268, 
269. 
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Beppe balance of 102, impossi- 

“Bs ity ee unalloyed 103. 
eretics, four of 24, 137. 

Holy Grail, oe ong tac 

Idealists, subjectivist 208. 

Identification, nature of mutual iden- 
tification of self and not-self 123. 

Identity, meaning of 124, 165, pure 
identity is never experienced 178, 
185, origin of the illusion of 207, 
nature of 214, concrete 231. 

Identity-cum-difterence (=identity-in- 
difference), 193, 225. 

Identity-in-difference, 186, 211, 214, 
why so called 215, 216, necessity 
of the admission of 231. 

Ignorance, 10, 16, 25, the original 
capital of worldly existence 104, 
original sin of 105, 106, 126, 127, 
130, nature of ignorance in Tathata 
philosophy 135, function of 136, 
158, 165, 167, as the prius of the 
subjective and the objective order 
of existence 169, 178, 191, spiritual 
217, intellectual 217. 

Ignorance (spiritual and intellectual), 
xxill, 143, 144, 217. 

Illusion, transcendent 99, origin of 
the appearance of 130, necessity 
and nature of 132, mdya as the 
principle of cosmic 170, 224. 

Impulse, possessive 102. 

Inertia, spiritual 147. 

Inference 60, 61, 67, 670. 


Infinity, Jaina conception of 63,,65-. 


Inherence, 163, 164. 

Instant, 63. : 

Instincts, varieties and meaning of 
52, 54, 540- s. 

Intellect, four kinds of intellect de- 
fined and illustrated 44-8, common 
feature of all the four kinds of 48, 
eight qualities of 49, 150. | 

Intuition, instinctive incipient 33; 
super-sensuous 34, 37: supernorma 
spiritual 110, I5I. ; 

Intuition-covering harman, 232, nine 
sub-types of 233, Maximum and 
minimum durations of 236. 

Judgment, origin of objective and 
subjective judgments according to 
Vacaspati and Vijnanabhiksu 88, 
nature of false 96, nature of its 
subject and predicate 187. 

Karmic matter, function of 204. 

Kesi-Kumara, 27- ur | 

Knowledge, right 25, Jaina theory of 
27, criterion of its wrongness 28, 
pure and perfect 28, criterion of 
directness and indirectness 28, 
empirically direct and immediate 
28, perceptual, inferential, analo- 
vical and scriptural 30, non-sen- 
suous 33. ‘transcendental direct, 
and empirical direct 34, scriptural 
34, vital source of aina theory 





of 62, 80, nature and origin of it 
according to ee 86, according to 
Sankhya-Yoga 88, possibility of 
complete 105, transcendental r11, 
Tight 146, source of the perversity 
of 147, mutual relation of right 
attitude, right knowledge and right 
conduct 147-51, 151, 158, right 
161, perverted 161, Nyaya-Vaise- 
sika conception of 162, 165, 168, 
opposition between error and 191-2, 
spiritual 217. 


‘Knowledge (spiritual and intellec- 


tual), xxiii, 217. 

Knowledge-covering harman, 232, 
five sub-types of 233, Maximum 
and minimum duration of 236. 

Language, relation of thought with 
1, shortcomings of 15, articulate 
52, 56. | 

Law, 10, 15, 17, 20. 

Law of Contradiction, 204. 

Liberation, its meaning 20. 

Life, presupposes action 123, Bud- 
dhist conception of various planes 
of 246, four planes of 249. 

Logic, abstract 9, meaning, purpose 
and value of 81, its relation to 
spiritual vision 82, abstract logic 
runs away from the reality as re- 
vealed in experience 175, 155, must 
co-operate with experience 204, its 
place and utility 209, 214, pure 
logic obeyed by facts 215, 219, 
abstract 226. 


| Longevity-determining harman, 233, 


four sub-types of 234, maximum 
and minimum durations 236. 

Love, I7. 

Madhyamika, 120, 129, 137, 202. 

Mahavira, his attitude towards life 
17, 18, neither a sceptic nor an 
agnostic nor a materialist 25, non- 
absolutistic attitude of 26. 

Mahavratikas, 303. 

Mahayana, 201m, 251. 

Mahesvara, 137. 

Material form, II, 25. 

Materialism, rz, nature of 15. 

Materialist, 187, 204, 229. 

Matter, 63, pure and impure 137, 
223, 257. 

Meditation, 20, supreme importance 
of 251, 262. | 

Memory, 34. 

Mental states, four kinds of 290. 

Metaphysics, defects of 8, Buddha's 
attitude towards 14. 

Middle Course, 10, II. 

Middle Path, doctrine of the ro. 

Mimamsa, 108. 

Mimarmsaka, 220, 221, 222. 

Mind, problem of its status of sense- 
organ 31, 32, 330, 35. nature of 

53n, stuff making up the 65, under- 
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69, initial motion of 108, complete 
annihilation of the functions of 


291. 

Misperception, 195. 

Modes, 63, 64, 70, 165, their rela- 
tion with qualities 231. 

Momentariness, 184. 

Monism, 7, 116, 172, 178, 179, 185, 
it cannot be established by revela- 
tion 187, 188, 189. 

Monotheism, 7. 

Morality, standard of 5, doctrines 
regarding 24, 25- 

Moral Law, necessity of the 204, 205. 

Moralness, essential conditions of 
247-5. 

Naiyayika, 87, 152, 173, 213. 

Negativism, 212. 

Nescience, 81, function of 83, defined 
84, 85, Nature of it according to 
Yoga 8g, its relation to the other 
kleSas 89, go, 107, 108, III, 112, 
120, 145, 152, 155. 156, 174; 178, 
179, 188, 189, 190, IQI, 192, 793, 
194, 195, 196, differentiation of 
nescience from truth 197, 198, 203, 
204, 209, 218, 221, 226, 248m, 287, 


296. 

Nihilism, 9, 10, 11, 14, identified 
with materialism 15, origin of 23, 
201, 205, 227. 

Nihilist, 174, 187, 204. 

Non-absolutism, origin of 22, 202; 
doctrine of 217. 

Non-abstinence, 147- 

Non-actionism, 24. 

Non-being, 2, 3, pure non-being is 
an abstraction 199, 201, impossibi- 
lity of pure 214. 

Non-dualism, 188. 

Non-dualists, 117. 

Non-duality, 116. 

Non-enlightenment, im the Tathata 
philosophy 135. 

Non-existence, I, 9. 

Non-injury, 18, 21. 

Non-obscuring karman, types of 239. 

Non-violence, 265. 

Nyaya, 100, 109, theory of causation 
212, 214. 

_ Nyaya-Vaisesika, 153, 157, 190, I91, 
220, 221, 222, 225, 226, 227, 228, 

. 230-1, 296. 

Objectivity, its relation with subject- 
ivity I42. 

Object-perception, 35. 36, 37, 38. 41. 
44. 45- 

Obscuration, ultimate cause of 138. 

Obscuring karman, types of 239. 

Obstructive karman, 233, five sub- 
types of- 234, maximum and mini- 
mum durations of 236. 

Omnipotence, 138, 143, 216, 217. 

Omniscience, question of the possi- 
bility of Rrama im xviii-xix, 64, 
70, 77, 78, 138, 142, 143, 165, 167, 


168, 169, 216, 217, Natural to 
soul 239, 251. 

Omniscient, 61, 63, 72, 74, 77. 1500. 

Opposition, it is both a prior: and 
empirical 191. 

Organisms, even the one-sensed are 
capable of potential verbal think- 
ing 52, having two or more sense- 
organs 54- 

Otherness, absolute 214. 

Paramagiva, nature of 137, the Abso- 
lute of monistic Saivism 141, as 
both transcendent and immanent 
142, Supreme and Sole Reality 217. 

Parsva, 27. 

Particular, 72, 164. 

Passions, 147, 168m, 221, 223, 225, 
226, 227, 235, sixteen kinds of 233- 
4. Quasi-passions, nine kinds of 
234. 

Pasupatas, 222. 

Pasupati. 137- 

Path, eight-fold 16. _ 

Penance, 2I, 150, 168, 220. 

Perception, II, 14, 16. 

Perception, empirical 30, transcen- 
dental, 32, semsuous and qwast- 
sensuous 34, synonyms of 34, 44, 
47, auditory 57, critical estimate 
of the Yoga theory of 87, represen- 
tative and presentative theories of 


‘87. 

Bove cep judgment, 36, 37, 38, 39. 
defined 41, synonyms of 42, 44, 
56, 148. 

Permanence, absolute 15. 

Personality, 86. 

Perversion, emotiona] and volitional 
106, 127, 128, 222, 227: 

Perversity, 51, 145, 168, 168n. 

Plurality, origin of the perception of 
113, cannot come out of the Abso- 
lute 120, I7I, 172, 173, antagonism 
and conflict between unity and 
174, 175, 177, 189, 191. 

Polytheism, 7. 

Prabhakara, his theory of error 98-9, 
100. 

Predispositions, 221, 222. 

Probans, 77. 

Problems, Sse epee oe 8, psycho- 
logy of the solutions of 47. 

Froperty; effects of the love of roz. 

Quality, 163, 164, 165, 211, its rela- 
tion with substance 231. 

Quasi-passions, see under passions. 
wasi-sense, 31, 32. 
imestions, four kinds of 8. 

Ramayana, 50. 

Realism, 227. 

Reality, nature of ultimate 7, 18, 
universal-cum-particular 72, inter- 
nal 73, 77, according to Upanisads 
t13, as beyond reach of mind and 
intellect 115, ultimate reality accor- 
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ding to Gaudapada 116, 119, 126, 
nature of Supreme Reality in Sai- 
vism 141, Vedantist’s conception 
of 1r7o, causal efficiency is the 
criterion of 172, must not be self- 
contradictory 199, causal efficiency 
is the criterion of 206, continuity 
and change as the criterion of 204, 
how determined 215. 
Reason, 261-2. 


Reasoning, its relation to experience 


146. 

Rebirth, 4, theory of 5, 7, 15, funda- 
mental condition of 83, presuppo- 
sition of all Indian schools 220, 
origin of the doctrine of 221, 229. 

Recognition, 34, 60. 

Recollection, 54, 60, 61, IIo. 

Relation, of body and soul 10, as 
objective link 70, not intelligible in 
terms of absolute difference or abso- 
lute we bel ag 176, 186. 

Religion, it has value only in the 
phenomenal plane 116. 

Retention, 38, 41, defined 42, 
eygonyas of 42, defined 43, 44. 
148. 

Revelation, 185, 187, 190, 303. 

Sabdadvaitins, 202. 

Sacrifice, 220. 

Saiva, 303. 

Saivism, dualistic 137-41, monistic 


T4I-4. 
Ba vibe Velatthiputta, 25, 26. 
Sank 


ankhya, 121, 152,- 166, 170, ‘212, 


214, 218, 297, 303. 

Sankhya-Yoga, 87, 101, 153, 166, 
190, I9I, 220, 221, 222, 224, 225, 
226, 227, 228, 229, 230. 

Sautrantika, 181, 201M, 205. 

Scepticism, I21, 199, 20T. 

Sceptics, 24, 25, 174, 262. 

Scriptural or Verbal Knowledge, or1- 
ginal meaning and varieties of 48, 


150. 

Self, 73, its fear of death 103, nature 
of 116, 117, 119, 122, only reality 
ex hypothesi 123, 152, 165, 166, 
176, 201, Buddhist denial of per- 
manent self 206, intrinsic purity of 
223, three states of the self, viz. 
exterior, interior and transcendent- 
al 281, difference between the 
empirical and the transcendental 
287. 

Sensuous Cognition, 30, Eracny ae af 
32, defined 33, classifi 4, three 
hundred and thirty-six types of 44. 


Sevenfold Predication, doctrine of 29. 

Sin, besetting sin of worldly career 
102, Original 104. 

Siva, nature of 137, 138, 14°. 

Solipsism, T2T, 209. 

Sorrow, umiversal fact 15, causal 
chain of, cessation of, path lead- 
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ing to the cessation of 16, aggre- 
gate of 16. 

Soul, 4, 10, 16, believer in 18, nature 
of the liberated 20, relation with 
body 23, old doctrines regarding 
24, Jaina belief in 25, absence of 
knowledge unnatural to 28, belief 
in its capacity to know 61, 69, 79, 
71, 73, 78, 80, specific qualities of 
ror, uncommon characteristics that 
prove the existence of torn, mbhe- 
rent dissatisfaction of ‘103, means 
of purification of 107, in Tathata 
philosophy 135, the mnate nature 
of soul in Saivism 137, potential 
nature of 138, I45, 150, enumera- 
tion of the capacities of 151, 152, 
163, 164, 165, its right to perfec- 
tion 216, 222, 223, 227, infinite 
number of 229, intrinsic attributes 
of 232, three states of 287, natural- 
ly moves towards emancipation 
298. 

Soullessness, the doctrine of 182. 

Sound, 35. 

Space, 63, 64, 159: 

Space-point, 63, 64. 

Speculation, 38, 39, 40, differentiat- 
ed from doubt 41, 44, 47, 56, 57, 


59. 
Spiritual Development, doctrine of 
the stages of 268-80. 


= Spiritualism, 21, 83. 


Standpoint, empirical, transcendental! 
72) empirical, analytic 80. 
Staticity, meaning of 23-4. 
Status-determining karman, 233, two 
sub-types of 234, maximum and 
minimum durations of 236. 

Subjectivism, 121, 227. 

Subjectivist, 208, 211. 

Subjectivity, origin of the appear- 
ance of 136, its relation with objec- 
tivity 142. 

Substance, 12, a creation of the 
staticizing tendency 16, that helps 
motion 64, that helps rest 64, its 
relation with a quality in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system 163, 164, 
165, 177, 200, 211, its relation 
with modes 231. 

Substancelessness, 12. 

Suchness, 135- 

Suffering, an evil 18. 

Suicide, a misnomer for voluntary 
death 20. 

Sinyavadin, 155. 

Superimposition, mature of 122, 
nature of mutual superimposition 
of self and not-self 123, presup- 
poses mutual identification 123, 
216. 

Syllogism, problem of the number of 
members of 30. 

Sympathetic Joy. 17- 

Tathagata, 13, 14, 135, 136. 
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Tathata Philosophy, 134-7. 

Teleology, 84, Nyaya school does not 
- believe in 101. | 

Tendencies, 10. 

Thatness, 134, 135- 

Thought, relation of language with 
1, shortcomings of 15, is relative 
a2, discursive 34, discursive 56, 
-main inspiration of Indian 8r. 

Time, 63, 64, 119, 2200. 

Time-point, 63, 64. 

Transmigration, 4. 

Truth, what is 82, 114, why it is 
misunderstood 136, predilection 
for the 148, predilection or love 
for the 161, 173, contradiction is 
the criterion of 175. 

Truths, four noble 16. 

Unity, 171, antagonism and conflict 
between plurality and 174, 175: 
177, 184, of the multifold expres- 
sions 228. 

Universal, 72, 164. 

Universe, speculation on the ultimate 
source of 1, the inhabited 63, 
speculations about the origin and 
destiny of the 220, contents of the 
229. 

Vaibhasika, 251. 

Vaisesika, 95, 96, 152, 157. 222, 230. 





Vedanta, 220, 221, Advaita 229, 296, 


297: 

Vedantin, 152, 203, 222, 224, 225, 
228, 230. 

Vedantist, 100, 204, 21I, 216, 217. 

Vedas, 50. ; 

Vedic people, outlook of the 220. 

Vijnanavada, 137- 

Vijhanavadin, 128, 130, 131, 134- 

Vision, prolonged 71, clear 71, of 
one’s self 73, I5I. 

Visual Intuition, 25. . 

Vivarana School of Sankara Vedanta, 


7 

Will, autonomous will of Paramasiva 
142, evil 149, 150, 168, correction 
of 217. 

Words, articulated 57, physical ges- 
tures are also 59. 

World, problem of finiteness and infi- 
niteness 23, external 73, Purusa 
(Absolute) as the source of 114, is 
an illusion 121, nature of the 
objective 130, genesis of the world 
process 136, mature of 156. 

Wrangling, 107. 

Yoga, gi, 92, 95, 52, 204, 221. 

Yopacara, 120, 129, 226. 

Yudhisthira, 91, 92. 
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abadha (endurance without effect), 
255, defined 259. —kala (period of 
non-fruition) 244, 256, 260. 

abhava (non-perception), 34. 

abhavya, 266n. 

abhigrahika 
dargana, defined 145. 

abhigrhita. (firmly held) muithya- 
darsana, defined 145. 

abhinibodha (perceptual cognition), 


(obstinate)  mithya- 


32, 34- 

abhinibodhika-jnana (perceptual cog- 
nition), 30, 300, 32, total number 
of types of 44, 55, 148. | 

abhinivega (desire for life), 89, defin- 
ed 90, 93 94: 

abhinivesa (irrational predilection), 


120. 
a@bhinivesika _ (irrational) 
_dargfana, defined 145. 
abhisandhija (voluntary) energy, 253. 
abhoganata (leaning towards), 40. 
abhitabhinevesa (the bias and pre- 

dilection for the unreal), 121. — 
abhataparikalpa (the conjuring up 

of imaginary unreal; constructive 
ideation or unreal imagination), 
nature of 131, different meanings 
of 1310, 132, 133, 134, 202. 


mithya- 


acaksurdaréana (intuition by the mind 
as well as the sense-organs other 
than the eye), 71, 77) 233-. 
—dvarana, 2400, 2410. 

dcarya (supreme preceptor), 264. _ 

dcinna (repeatedly done), type of 
karman 250. 

adargana (non-intuition), 127. 

adhahpravrttakarana, 2700. 

adhdpavatta, 27on. 

adharma (substance that helps rest ; 
medium of rest), 64. 

adharma (opposite of dharma ; reli- 
gious demerit), 93, Toon, I0I, 102, 
its different senses gud cause and 
effect 109, 110, III, 112, 139, 144, 
152, 154. 

adhydsa (superimposition), 121, 122, 
123, 124. 

adhydtma (a stage of yoga), 297, 
295, 299. 

adosa (absence of aversion), 16, 247. 

adrsta (unseen religious potency), 
108, its different senses gud cause 
and effect 109, III, 154, 2Z00, 221, 
222. , 

adrstajanmavedaniya, 244, 251. 

advaita (non-dual), 118. 

advaya (without a second), 119. 
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advesa (freedom from prejudice), 
297, 301. 

dgama (scriptural knowledge), 30. 

agamika (opposite of gamika), 53. 

aghdati-(non-o scuring)-karman, XX, 
239, 242. 

dgneyi dhavand, described 288. 

ahankara (ego; egoism), 94, 103- 

ahanta (subjectivity), 142. 

dhdraka, 65. 

ahetuka (conditionless; not rooted in 
tendencies), 247, 249 

ahimisd (non-injury ; 
18, 21, 243, 265. 

ahosikamma, 250, 251. 

aigvarya (supernormal powers), 93: 
roon. 

aja (unborn), 118. 

ajata (unborn), 118. 

ajiva (non-soul), 144. 

ajiid (revelation), 283. 

ajfidna (wrong knowledge; ignorance, 
nescience; wrong cognition), 28, 
41, 51m, 83, 93, toon, 130, 145, 
147, 152, 155, 158, 164, 165, 166, 
167, muthyddarsana defined 145, 
paurusa and bauddha 143. 

ajndnin (agnostic), 145. 

akalpaka (pure), I19. 

dhificainia (nothingness), 248. 

akiriyam (non-actionism), 24. 

akriyavddin (non-believer in moral 
and spiritual action), 145. 

aksara falphabet), 48, 490. 

aksara (the immutable), 115. 

aksarasruta, 49- 


non-violence), 


akusala — { immoral), 247: 
—vipaka, 249, 250- 

dlambana (conditions), 283. 

dlambana_ (concentration on the 
image of a firthankara in full 
glory), 293, 294- c | 

dlayavijidna (all-conserving mind), 
135, 136. 


alefya (free from coloration), 253- 
alobha (absence of greed), 16, 247. 
dlocana (intuition), 35. 
dlocana (intuitional cognition), 38. 
amagga (wrong path), 144. 
amndya (scripture), 108, 109. 
amoha (absence of delusion), 16, 247- 
amrtdtman, 296. 
amarta (formless), 226. 
amutta (unemancipated), 145- 
andbhigrahika (indiscriminate) 
thyadarsana, defined 145- 
anabhigrhita (lightly held) mithyd- 
dargana, defined 145. 
anabhisandhija (involuntary) energy, 


253- 
aadbnent (involuntary) mithyddar- 
gana, defined 145. 
idahyeeereee (indecision), 110. 
anddika (having no beginning), 51- 


anagamipaddvaha, 303. 


mi- 
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anaigvarya (opposite of aisvarya), 
g3, roon. 

andkara (indeterminate), 70, 71- 

anaksara (opposite of aksara), 49. 
rr 

anaksara (bereft of words), 58. 

andlambana, 293, defined 294-5. 

anantakasa (infinity of space), 248. 

anantanubandhin (what leads ‘to 
‘endless’ worldly existence; ‘life- 
jong’), 234, illustrated 2340, 237, 
238, 2390, 274. 

ananta-vinndna (infinity of conscious- 
ness), 248. 

dndpana (respiration), 65. —vargand, 


65. 
anatta (not-self), IT. substanceless 
248. 
dnava-mala, xix, XX, definition of 
138, origin, nature and function of 
142, origin of the twofold 143, 216. 
andhatadmisra, 93, eighteenfold 94. 
anekanta (non-absolutism), 22. 
angabahya (other than the original 
scripture), 48, 53-_, << 
angapravista (included in the original 
scripture), 48, 53- 
anicca (impermanent), IT, 248. 
anindriya (quasi-sense), 31, 330. 
(@nivartikarana, 271. 
anivrtti-badara-samparaya (ninth 
_ gunasthdna), described 278. 
anivrttikarana, 271, function of 272, 
273° 274s 275: . baw e 
aniyata-vipaka (with uncertain frut- 
tion), 260. 
anndnam eal 25- 
anndniya (agnostics), 24. 
antahkarana (mind), 122. 
antarakarana, 272, 273. . 
antaratman (inside self; interior self), 
114, 281. 
antaraya (obstructive) karman, 69. 
150, 233. 279. ; ~ 
antarmuharta (period of time which 
is less than forty-eight minutes), 


271. 

antarmukha (introvert), 73- 

anu (atomic), 138. 

anubhaga (intensity of fruition), 235. 
216, 257- 

anubhaga-bandha (bondage of inten- 
sity), 168n, 238. 

anubhdva, 2350. 

anugraha-Sakt: (Grace), xxii, 140. 

anumana (inferential knowledge), 39- 
34, 67- | 

anupreksa (contemplation; reflection), 
twelvefold 263, 264, 282, 283, 
2900, 293. 

anuvrata (small vow), 265. 

anyamud, 296, 301. | 

anvathadkhyati, the doctrine of 95, 
Vijianabhiksu’s distinction be 
tween the Yoga and the Vaisesika 
anyathakhyati 95, Yoga and Vaise- 
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sika anyathdkhydti 96, 97, the 
doctrine of 98, roo. 
apagama (determinate judgment), 42. 
apagata (determinate judgment), 42. 
apanoda (determinate judgment), 42. 
apanutta (determinate judgment), 42. 
aparapariyavedaniya, type of ar- 
man 250, 251. 
aparyavasita (having no end), 51. 
apavarga (final release or emancipa- 
tion), 84, conditions of its attain- 
ment 107, III, 153, 224. 
apavartand (process of decreased 
realization), 254, defined 257. 
apaviddha (determinate judgment), 


42. 
apavyddha (determinate judgment), 


rE: 

apaya (perceptual judgment), 36, 37. 
38, 39, defined 41, synonyms of 
42, 43. 44; 46, 56, Go, 148. 

apadya (universal suffering), 283. 

apayabhami (plane of misery), 249, 


250. 

apeta (determinate judgment), 42- 

apoha (exclusion), 32. 

ee (free from passions), 68, 
200, 

apramatta-samyata (seventh guna- 
sthdna), described 277. , 

apratyakhyandvarana, 234,  illus- 
trated 2340, 237, 239M, 274. 

dptakdmatva (self-contained com- 
placency), 139. 


apuina (bad act), 128. a 


apirnammanyatd (sense of imcom- 


pleteness and imperfection), 142. 

apurvakarana, nature and function 
of 271-2, 275, 278, 300. Eighth 
gunasthana, described 277. 

apurva-sthitibandha, 272, 278. 

arhat (literally ‘the adorable’; the 
omniscient), 77, 289. 

arhat (of Buddhism), his conscious- 
ness 247, 248, 249. 

ariya-saccani (noble truths), 16. 

arsa-jfidna (supernormal spiritual in- 
tuition), I1o. 

drtadhydna, 2810. 

artha (material prosperity), 47. 

artha (object), argument to prove 
the non-existence of 130n. 

artha (proper understanding of the 
meaning), 293, 294. 

arthdpatti (presupposition), 34. 

arthdvagraha (object-perception), 35, 
36, 37, 38, 4%, 44, 45. 

ariipa, 248n. 

ariipdvacara, defined 248. —bhimi, 
249, 250. 

arya (saintly), 2orn. 

asadvedya (what causes unpleasant 
feeling), 233, 256. 

asadhu (sinner), 145. 

afakti (mental disability), 93. 

asamjna (absence of savnjiid), 53. 


dsamjnin (opposite of savijiin), 49, 
explained §0, 54. 

asampnt-Sruta, 50, 53. 

asamkhyeya (countless), 35, 42. 

asamprajndta samddhi, 161, 295, 
296. 

dsana (posture), 284, 301. 

adsanajaya (conquest of posture), 286. 

asanga (without any consideration), 
2a . 

asenee (attachment), 296, 301. 

asdnganusthadna, 303. 

dsanna, type of harman 250, 

asat, 228. 

asdtavedaniya, see asadvedya. 

dsava (bondage), 20. 

aSaya (past actions), 112. 

asmuta (egoism), 89, go, 93. 94. 

dsramas (stages of life), 109. 

dsrava (influx, inflow), 238, 243, 
245. 

asrutamibvite (not backed by scrip- 
tural learning), 44, 45. 46, 48. 

asubha (inauspicious or sinful) kar- 
man, 235, 245. —prakrti, defined 
2370. 

asukla-"krsna, 245n. 

athapravrttakarana, 270n. 

alicdra (transgression of vows), 265. 

atindriva-pratyaksa  (super-sensuous 
intuition), 34. 

atiprasanga (unwarranted extension), 
60 


| dtman, 4, 12, 16, 62n, its identity 


with knowledge and intuition 72, 
117, 118, 122, 124, 125, 126, 137. 
attd, meaning of 12. 
atthangiko maggo (eightfold path), 
6 ‘ 


16. 

auddarika (gross), 65, 69, 234. 

aupamya (analogical knowledge), 30. 

aupasamika, 273, 277- 

autpattiki buddhi (instantaneous com- 
prehension), 45, defined 46, illus- 
trated 


<d 47. 
avabodha (cognition), 42. 
avadharana (holding), 35. 
avadharané (memory), 42. 
avadhi, see avadhi-jndana. 
avadhi-ajndna, 71, 147. 
avadhi-darsana, 63n, 7I. 77, 233- 
—advarana, 2401, 2410. 
avadii-jidna (visual intuition), 26, 
29, 30, 61, a birthright of the 
denizens of heaven and hell 62, 
scope of 63, 63n, 64, 66, 68, 69, 
vf, 750 I47- . +e 
avadhyajfidna, see avadht-ajnana. 
avagama Feccenee i : 
avagraha (perception), synonyms 0! 
34, two kinds of 35, definition of 
35, defined by Umasvati 36, de- 
fined by Dei yepaee Devanandi 37. 
38, defined by Akalanka 39, de- 
ined by Hemacandra 40, 44, 45. 
46, 47, 57, 58, 60, 61, 77, 148. 
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avagraha (receiving), 35. 

avagrahanatd (receiving), 34. 

avaiwdgya, Loon. 

avalambanaté (grasping), 35. 

dvalika (a small measure of time), 
257, 2570. . 

dvarana (obscuration), xx. 

dvarana (veil; cover), 134, 227: 

dvartanata (limited determination), 


42. 

avasthdna (retention), 42. 

avdya, see apaya. 

avadya (determination), 42. 

avedya-samvedya-pada, 302. 

avibhaga-paliccheda (indivisible unit), 
236, 236n. 

avicyuti (absence of lapse), 43. 

avidya (nescience, wrong cognition, 
ignorance), xx, 16, 25, 8o, 81, 83, 
Yoga definition of 84, gud vdsana 
and gud wrong cognition 85n, its 
nature and relation to other flesas 
89, 90, Sankhya conception of 93, 
94, 95, 97, 98, 100, in the Nyaya 
school ror, as defined in the 
Vaidesika school 108, 109, 110, 
11on, 112, in the Vedanta school 
113, 114, II5, 120, 121, 122, 124, 
126, in the Buddhist school 126, 
127, nature of 128, 129, 135, 137. 
Saiva conception of 137, 135, 140, 
143, in the Jaina school 144, criti- 
cism of the Sankhya-Yoga concep- 
tion of 155 et seq., criticism of the 
Nyaya-Vai 
et seq., criticism of the Vedanta 
conception of 169 ef seq., criticism 
of the Buddhist conception of 201 
et seq., 201, 202, 203, criticism 
of the Saiva conception of 215 
et seq., 218, 219, 246, 273, 297- 

avidyd-lesa, xx. 

avijjd, 10, 126. 

avikalpa-jiana (non-constructive in- 
tuition), 129. 

avirdga (opposite of virdga), 93- 

avirata-samyagdysti (fourth guma- 
sthana), described 277. 

avirati (intense attachment, non- 
abstinence; non-renunciation), 145, 
147, 153, 239, 274- : 

aviveka, the doctrine of 95, 97. the 
doctrine of 98, 99, I00. 

avivekakhyati, 98, 99, 100. 

avydkata (unexplainable), 8, 13. '4- 

avydkata (neutral), 247. 

dya-vai (believer in soul), 15. 

ayoga, see ayogakevalin, 

ayogakevalin (fourteenth gunastha- 
na), described 279, 3040. 

dyuhkarman, 2700. 

dyus (longevity), 90, category of 
karman leading to 245, 279. 

dayuska (longevity-determining) /ar- 
man, 233. 


aigesika conception of 162 , 


Lede gperrenee (gross passions), 

278. 

badhyamana (being bound), 260. 

bahiratman (exterior self), 281. 

bahirmukha (extrovert), ree 

bald (third drsti), 300, described 302. 

bandha (bondage), 132, 133. 232, 
297. 

bandhana (process of bondage), 254- 

bhakti (reverence), 294. 

bhdsa (speech), 65. 

bhautikasarga (gross physical crea- 
tion), 93n. 

bhava (psychical factor), 93, eight 
Toon. 

bhava (coming to be), 126, 127. 

bhava (worldly existence), 153. 154- 

bhava-karman, 227, 2270.- 

bhavanad (contemplation), 265, 282. 
2gon. 

bhavana (a stage of yoga), 297, 299. 

bhavanga (continuation of life), 249. 

bhava-pratyaya (due to birth), 62. 

bhavasarga (psychical creation), 93n- 

bhavasatru, : 

bhavagruta, 52, 53. 59- 

bhavendriya, 520. 

bhavyatd, xxi. ; 

bhoga (enjoyment), meaning of 84, 
90, 153, category of karman lead- 
ing to 245- 


bhranti (illusion), 132, 297- 
bhranti (lapse of memory), 296, 30T- 


bhyanti-vijndna (illusory conscious- 
.Mess), 132- 


bhita, 229. 


bhitatathata (thatness), 134, 135- 

bhitavigama, 296. 

bindu (pure matter), 137- 

bodha (comprehension), 297, 301. 

bodhi (enlightenment), 17, 299. 

bodhicitta, xxii. 

bodhisattva, 298, 299. 

Brahmaloka (the region of the 
Brahman or truth), 114- 

Brahman (Absolute), 3, © 7: 116, 
117, 120, 170, 185, 187, 190, 192, 


228. 
Brahman (Creator), 24, 112- 
buddhi (vivid determination), 42. 
buddhi (intellect), 33. 34- four kinds 
of 44-8. ) 
buddhi (of ornate Re 84, 85, 
86, 87, 89, 93, 97, 98, 159, 160, 


222, 230. 
buddhi (knowledge), 162. 
cakkhu-samphassa (eye-contact), 12. 
cakkhu vifindna (eye-consciousness), 


12: 

caksurdarsana (eye-intuition), 90,97: 
233. —dvarana, 240n, 2411. 

carana (conduct), 149, 150. | 

carana-guna (rectitude of will), 149- 

caritra (conduct), 147, 149, 15% 152, 
153, 262, 263, fivefold 254. 
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cdritramoha (character-deluding) kar- 
man, 246, 256. 

cdritramohaniya (what deludes the 
right conduct) karman, 233, 252, 
275. See also cdritramoha-karman. 

catuhsthdnika, 236, defined 237. 

cdtummahdrajika, 249. 

cetand (willing), 247. 

¢hadmastha (a being involved in the 
world), 54, 74. 740, 75, 282M. 

chedopasthdpana (re-initiation), 264. 

emta (thought), 32. 

emtd (discursive thought), 34, 40. 

cintaprabandha (thought stream), 
2840. 

citi (consciousness), 159. 

citta (consciousness), 201. 

citta-caitasika (pure consciousness 
and its concomitant associates), 
131. 

euti (passing away), 250. 

darsana (intuition), 37, 69, probes 
of the relation of jnana and 70-80, 
it is introvert 73, problem of its 
telation with pasyattd 74. 148, 
239. 

darsana (attitude; predilection for 
truth; vision), 147, meaning of 
148, 149, 151, 153- 


darsanamoha (delusion of attitude or. 


vision), 83, T44. 

darsanamoha (attitude-deluding or 
belief-deluding) karman, 149, 233, 
246, 256. 

darsanamohaniya, see darsanamoha:: 

darsandvarana (intuition-covering) 
karman, 71, 76, 78, 144, 150, 232. 

desaghatin (partially obscuring) kar- 
man, 239, 240, 241. —spardhaka, 
258. 

defand (instruction),, 27on. 

desavirata-samyagdrsti (fifth guna- 
sthana), 277. , 

deSavirati-caritra (capacity for par- 
tial renunciation), 241. 

dhamma, 10. 15. a 20, 127. 

dharana (holding), 

dharana (concentration), 287, 2090, 
30r. 

dhdrand (retention), 38, 41, syno- 
nyms and definition of 42, mean- 
ing of 43, various definitions of 
43, 44, 46, 148. 

dharma (religion ; what leads to pros- 
perity and emancipation; religi- 
_ous merit ; moral virtues), 47, 93, 
too, roon, rot, as defined in the 
Vaigesika school 108, its different 
senses gud cause and effect 109, 
Ill, 112, pravartaka (creative) and 
nivartaka (emancipative) 41r2n, 
139, 144. 152, tenfold 263. 264. 

dharma ee element of existence), 
133, 136. 

digrvaec iaajuact), 163. 


dharma (substance that helps motion; 
medium of motion), 64. 

dharmadhdtu (totality of all things; 
unity of all), 134, 135. 

dharma-dhydna, defined and describ- 
ed 283-91. 

dharmakaya, 135. 

dharmamegha, 296. 

dharma-nairdtmya (unsubstantiality 
of things), 1 

dharma-samnydsa, 300. 

dharmin (substantive), 163. 

dharmya, 283n, 2840, 290. 

dhruvadhvan, 303. 

dhyana (concentration), 265, 267, 
doctrine of 281-93, 281n, defined 
282, function of dhydna in the case 
of the omniscient 282n, categories 
_ of 283, 283n, Subhacandra's classi- 
fication of 288, different functions 
of 291, a stage of yoga 297, 299, 


or. 
dikesa (initiation), xxiii, 140, sddhi- 
karana and wniradhikarana 141, 
function of 141, 144. 
dipra (fourth drsti), 300, described 


ae ; 
dirghakaliki (lasting for a long time), 


Oo, 53 

2 ast hanisued Aientys, type of kar- 
man 250, 251. 

dosa (aversion ; hatred), 16, 247. 

dosa (defect), Tor, 102, 107, 154, 
167, 227. 


. drastad (witness), 84. 


dravya (substance), 164. 

dravya-karman, 227. 

dravya-mati, 58. 

dravya-sruta, 52, 58. 

dravyendriya, 52n. 

drstajanma-vedaniya, 244, 251. 

drsti (faith), 54. 

drsti (love of truth), 300, meaning 
of 301, eight drstis described 3o01- 


dystivada-savnjia, 55. See drstivddo- 
padesiki. 

drstivadopadesiki (backed by scrip- 
tural knowledge), 50, defined 54. 

dysya (objective world; external 
object), 84, 129. 

duhkha (suffering or pain), 102, 107, 
154, 162, 164. . 

duhkhanta (cessation of pain), 296. 

dukkha (sorrow), 11, 16, 248. 

dukkhanirodha (cessation of sorrow), 
16. 

dukkha-nirodha-gamini patipada 
(path ety: to the cessation. of 
sorrow), 

dukkha- See (causal chain of 
sorrow), 16, 

dvaita (dual ; duality), 118, 119. 

dvesa (aversion), 89, 90, 93, 94, TOI, 


269. 
dvi-sthanika, 236, defined 237. 
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ehaméa-vydkaraniya (answerable cate- 
gorically), 8. 

ekanta (absolutistic) mithyddarsana 
defined, 145. 

eha-sthdnika, 236, defined 237. 

ehatva-vilarka-'vicdra, described 292. 

ekikarana, 287. 

ganuika (containing tepetitions). 48, 
53: 

gana (descendant group), 264. 

ganadhara, meaning of 299. 

ganipifaka, 50. 

gantha (bondage), 15. 

garbhaja (born of womb), 53- 

gatindman, 234, 246. 

gavesana (gavesana, fathoming), 32. 

gavesanata (fathoming). 40. 

ghati(obscuring)-karman, xx. 239, 
243, 279. 

glana (ailing ascetic), 264. 

gotra (status-determining) harman, 
233, 279. 

gotrayogm, 304. 

praha (receiving), 35- 

grahana (receiving), 35- 

granthi (knot of intense attachment 
and repulsion), mature of 270-1, 
cutting of 271, 302. 

granthibheda, xxi, Xxii 

guna (sensuous objects), 18. 


guna (elements or energies), 85, 90: (~ 


guna (quality), 164. 

gunanimitta (due to merit), 63- 

gunapratyaya (due to merit), 62. 

gunasamkvrama, 272, 274, 278. __ 

gunasrent, 272, 278. 

gunasthana (stages of spiritual deve- 
lopment), xxi, xxi, 266, 267, 268, 
the doctrine of 268-80. 

gunavrata, 265. . 

gupti (self-control), 263, 264. 

guru (preceptor), 47, 140, 141, 262, 
290. 

guruka (serious), type of harman 
250, 251. ; 

hasituppada citta (innocent smile), 
247: 

hetu, 290. a 

hetapadesiki (discriminating), 5°, 54- 

hetuvada-samjna, see hetapadesikt. 

hetuvdda-samjnin, defined 54- 

iccha (will), 162, 294- 

icchayoga, defined 300. 

idanta (objectivity), 142. 

iha (speculation), 32, 38, 39, SYNO- 
nyms given by Nandi Satra and 

masvati and the different defini- 

tions 40, differentiated from sam- 
faya 41, 43, 44, 45» 46, 47, 56 57, 
58, 59, 61, 148. | 

indriyanindriya-pratyaksa (sensuous 


and guasi-sensuous perception), 34. 
quasi-sens ; perception 3 


indriya-pratyaksa (sensuous 
cognition), 30, 34. 
tryapatha (non-affecting), 252- 


ss rsa (regulation of movement), 

265. 

Ivara, 24, 127. 

ifvara, xx, xxi, defined 140, I42. 

janai, 630, 71- 

janaka, type of Rarman 250. 

janma (birth), 102, 107, 154. 

jardmarana (decay-and-death), 10, 
126, 127: 

jati (birth), 90, 126, 127, category 
of karman leading to 245. 

jatindman, 234. 

javana (active), 247- 

jhdna (ecstasy), 248. 

jhana (meditation), 262n. 

jijiidsa (enquiry or inquisitiveness), 
40, 297, 30. 

jina (literally ‘the victor’ ; one who 
has attained omniscience), 76. 

jiva (soul; individual self), 10, 117: 
125, 144, 229. 

jivanmukta (embodied beings free 
from bondage), 152, 279. 

jivanmukti (emancipation during life: 
state of embodied freedom), xx. 
143, 144, 279. 

jidna, 69, problem of the relation 
between darfana and 70-80, it is 
extrovert 73, 147, 148, 149, 150: 

ng 153, 158, 159, 239. 


_ jfidna (discriminating knowledge), 93: 


toon, pursuit of 107. 
jnana (consciousness), 207- : 
jidnagakti (power of knowledge), 

140. 
jnanavarana (knowledge-obscuring or 

knowledge-covering) arman, 61, 

karman, 61, 70, 71, 76, 78, 144+ 

150, 232, 252. 
jidnavaraniya, see jnandvarana. 
panauteh (knowledge-modification), 


7: 
jianayoga (internal spiritual acti- 
vity), 294. 
jiieya (thing to be known), 166. 
jneyadvarana, Nature of 134, 251» 
252. 
igeoaive (self-isolation), 85, 100, Tor. 
kala (limited power of action), 
BY gerd of 143. 
kdla (time), Xviii, genesis of 143, 
2200. 
Raliki, 54. See dirghakdliki. 
kalpita (imagined), 128. 
kama (sensual pleasure), 47. 
kamasugati-bhimi, 249. 
kamdvacara (roaming in the world 
of desires), 248. —Dbhiimt, 249, 250+ 
kamma (action), 18. | 
hamma-vai (believer in karman), 18. 
kdnta (sixth drsti) 300, described 


303. 
karana (process of energy), 254- 
karana, xxii, Meaning of 271. 
karma (incomprehensible activity of 
life), 135- 
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karmabhinmi (lands where firthan- 
karas are born), 

karmadalika (karmic aggregates), 
257- 

karmaja buddhi (intellect developed 
by practical experience), 45, 46, 
also called karmiki or karma- 
samuttha 47, defined 47. 

kdrma-mala, 142, origin, nature and 
function of 143, 216. 

karman, doctrine of 4, law of 5, 7, 
15, believer in 18, doctrine of 27, 
65, obstructive 75, fruits of harman 
in Yoga 90, nature and process of 
karman in Saivism 139, 140, I4I, 
144, evil will induced by 149, 151, 
operative 151, 153, doctrine of 
204, law of 206, 216, 218, 220, 
necessity of 221, 224, 226, general 
function of 228, classification of 
232 et seq., intensity of karman 
defined 236, conditions of the in- 
flow of sinful and virtuous types 
2430, Buddhist classification of 
250, States and processes of 252, 
297- 

karman (sacrifice), 114. 

karman (action), 164- 

Rarma-pasa, xxi, 138, Mature and 
function of 139, 216. 

karmaprakrti (karmic matter), 161. 

karmapudgala (karmic matter), 226, 
232. 

karma-san 


karmda$aya (Gomitinkiied traces of. 


actions), 244. 
karmaskandha (karmic matter), 236. 
karma-vargana, 65, 2320. 
karma-vijndna (activity comscious- 
ness—the subjective mind), 135. 
karma-yoga (external spiritual acti- 
vity), 294. 
karmendriya (motor organs), 143. 
karund, 17, 285. 
kdrunya (sympathy), 266, 290. 
kasdya (passions), 147, 153, 168n, 
221, 222, 223, 226, 235, 239, 274- 
kasadya-vedaniya, 233. 
hatattadkamma, type of karman 250. 
kayavyttha (plurality of bodies), 152. 
kevala, see kevala-jfidna. 
kevala-darfana (perfect intuition), 
29, 71, 76, 77, 78, 233, 239- 
kevala-jiana (pure and perfect know- 
ledge), xvill, xx, 28, 29, 30, 61, 
east 71, 75, 76, 78, 100, 239, 


hevalin (ommiscient), 55. 61, 74, 75: 


70, 77: 
khandha, 10. 
kheda (inertia), 296, 301, 
kiriya (barren and weeny 247- 
kiriyam (actionism), 
kirtyd-vai (believer in -actionk 18. 
Rlega (afflictions), 89, 90, 93, 221, 
222. 
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klesavarana, nature of 134, 251, 
252. 

kostha (firmly grasping), 42. 

kotakoti (a big number), 27on. Also 
spelled kotikott. 

krama_ (sequence), question of its 
possibility in ommiscience XVII-XIx. 

kriya (will; spiritual discipline), 150. 

kriyamdna (being done), 260. 

kriyafakti (power of action), xxiii, 
I40, 217. 

kriyavadin (believer in moral and 
spiritual action), 145. 

kriyayoga, XX1i. 

krodha (anger), 234. 

rena (dark), a category of harman, 


apsaapibeika; 208 

ksapakaégreni (ladder of annihilation), 
described 275-6, 295. 

ksaya (total dissociation), 255. 

ksdyika-samyagdrstt, 277. 

ksayopasama (subsidence-cum-des- 
truction), 242, 258, 260, 2700. 

ksayopasamika, 277. 

ksepa (umsteadiness), 296, 301. 

ksetravit, 297- 

ksinakasaya (twelfth gunasthdna), 
‘described 275. 

Rula, 264. 

hulayogin, 304. 

kundalini, xxil. 

ee (moral), 247. —wvipdka, 249, 


: lab 55, meaning of 55n, defined 


labthi (stages of the achievement of 
purification), 2700. 

labdhyaksara, 49. 

laingika (inferential), 110, Iron. 

laksana (characteristic), 128. 

lefya@ (coloration), defined and clas- 
sified 2530, oe 

liiga (probans), 

linga-sarga (subtle T heydicat creation), 


93n. a 

linga-Sarira (subtle body), 222. 

lobha (greed), 16, 234, 24 

logd-vai (believer in world), 18. 

loka (inhabited universe), 23, mean- 
ing of 23n, 63, 280. 

loka (worldly life), roz. 

lokuttara bhimi  (supra-mundane 
plane), 248. 

madhuvidya, IT 

madhyasthya 
285, 290. 

magga (right path), 144. 

maggana (margand, searching), 32. 

mahaggata bhimi (higher grade of 
consciousness), 248. 

mahamaya (pure matter), 137, 
nature of 139, 139M. 

mahamoha, 93, tenfold 94. 

mahdpathapraydna, 303. 

mahat, g3, 94. 


7. 
(indifference), 266, 
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mahdvrata (great vows), 265. 

MaheSvara (Great Lord), 115. 

Mahesvara, nature of 137. 

mai (mati, sensuous cognition), 32. 

maitri (friendship), 17, 266, 285, 
290. 

mala (taint or contamination), xix, 
nature of 135, 139, 140, I4I, 
142, 143, 216. 

mala-paga, nature of 138, I4o. 

mana (pride), 234. 

manahparyava, 65n. 

manahparydya, see manahparyaya- 
nana. 

manahparyaya-jfidna, 65, 65n. 

manahparyaya-jidna (intuition of 
mental modes), 28, 29, 30, 61, 65, 
66, 66n, 67, 67n, 68, 69, 69gn, 7I, 
73° 77: 

manapajjavanana, 65. 

manas (mind), 31, 32, 35. 62n, 65, 
67, 119, 222. 

manodravya (matter 
mind), 69. 

manogupti (control of thought), 265. 

mano-samphassa (mind-contact), 12. 

mano-vargand, 65. 

mdrganata (searching), 40. 

mati, see matijndna. 

matt-ajiana, 7I, 147, 149. 

matijfiana (sensuous knowledge), 28, 
29, 30, 30n, 32, defined and clas- 
sified 33, subdivisions of 34, total 


constituting 


number of types of 44, 45, 48, 5. 


510, 53, 55. its relation with 
Srutajfiana 55-6, 57. 58, 59. 60, 
61, 62, 66, 69, 70, 7I, 75. 74 77: 
147, 148, 149, 258. 

matyajfidna, see mati-ajndna. 

matyupayoga, 55. 

maya, 113, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
120, I21, I24, 125, 126, 130, I70, 
172, 217, 221, 224: 

mayd (impure matter), 137, nature 
of 139, 140, 218, —haticukas, xx, 


maya (deceit), 234. 

maydhastin (elephant called up by 
illusion), 130. 

mdyapdsa, xxi, nature of 139. 

maydvat, 115. 

mayin, 115. 

mdyiya-mala, 142, origin, mature 
and function of 143, 216. 

medha (retentiveness), 34. 

medha (gradual awareness), 35- 

mimarisd (critical evaluation), 297. 


301. | 
mithyd (vitiated; perverted), 147, 


51. 

mithydbhinivesa (perverted predilec- 
tion), 155. 

mithya-caritra (perverse conduct), 
147, 151, 193, 155, 161, 219. 

mithya-darsana (perverse attitude), 


jP—ar1 


144, categories of 145, 147, I5T, 
155, 161, 218. 

mithyddrsti (a person of perverted 
attitude; wrong view), 28, 51, 54, 


144, 256. 

mithyddrsti (first gunasthdna), des- 
cribed 276. 

mithyd-jndna (perverted knowledge: 
wrong assessment of values; delu- 
sion; nescience; wrong cognition), 
83, ror, toz, defined 103, 107, 
I2I, 147, 151, 153, 155, 161, 162, 
166, 219. 

mithyd-sruta, 50. 

mithya-gruta (false scripture), 51. 

mithydtva (wrongness), 50. 

mithyadtvua (perverted attitude; per- 
versity; predilection for the un- 
truth), 80, 83, 144, 145, 146, 168n, 
218, 219, 239, 241, 2560, 269, 


274- 
mithydtva (vision-deluding) karman, 
145, 146, 239, 256, 2700. 
mithydtvamohaniya karman, 272. 
mithyatva-pudgala, 256n. 
mithyatva-vedaniya, 233- 
mitra (first drsti), 300, described 
301-2. 
moha (delusion ; false belief), 16, 18, 
83, 93, eightfold 94, 101, 103, 127, 
+128, 144, 145, 166, 167, 168, 247. 
mohaniya (deluding) harman, 69, 
150, 168, 168n, 232, 239. 
moksa (emancipation), 6, 85, III, 


133. 
mudita, 17. 
muhirta (forty-eight minutes), 40, 
gon, 69, 236. 
mukhya-pratyaksa (transcendental 


direct knowledge), 34. 

mukti (emancipation), 133. 

mundakevalin, 299. 

mutta (emancipated), 145. 

naisargika (inborn) »uthyadarsana, 
defined 145. 

nama (consciousness; mind), 25, 126, 
127, 222, 224, 230. 

mima (name), 125, 126. ; 

nama(body-making)-karman, 233, sub- 
types of 234, 279- 

navya (neologician), 61. 

naya (different attitudes), 29. 

neva Said nasannd, 248. 

nibbana (emancipation), 248, 249. 

nidhatti, defined 254, 258, 258n, de- 
fined 259. } 

nidra (sleep with easy awakening), 
233. 

nidra-nidra (sleep with difficult 
awakening), 233- 

nigoda, XXi, 240. 3 

nikdcand, defined 254, 258, 258n, 
defined 259. 

nikadcita (unalterable on account of 
the process of nikacana), 260. 

niraksara, §8. 
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niralambana, 2940. 

nirdvarana, 75. 

nirjara (dissociation), 263, 264. 

nirvdna (emancipation), Xx, 13, 
nature of 15, 131, 132, 136, 149, 
152, 201n, 224. 

nigcaya (continued cognition), 42. 

nispanna (true or real), 128. 

nispannayogin, 304. 

mivrtti (eighth gunasthdna), 277. 

nivyttikarana, 2710. 

niyama (self-control), 301. 

niyatavipaka (with unfailing frui- 
tion), 260. 

niyati (spatial limitation), genesis of 


_T43- | 16. 
aiyativada (doctrine of determinism), 
2200. 


niyatti, 2770. 
no-indriya (quasi-sense), 31. 


no-indriya-pratyaksa  (non-sensuous 
direct knowledge), 30. 
no-kasaya (quasi-passion), defined 


234, 2340. 7 
no-kasaya-vedaniya, 233. 
oghadrsti (commonplace attitude), 
301. 
ogha-samjna (instinct), 54. 
padastha, 288, described 289, 290. 
pakadanapariyayena (according to 
iority of fruition), 250. 
ry HRTEM 236n, 270n. 
panna rome 17. 
na (wisdom), 32. 


papa (sinful) karman, 235, 245+: 


—harmasaya, 244. 


para, 296. ¢ 

para (eighth drsti), 300, described 
304. 

parabrahman, 303. 

paramacaritra (consummate conduct), 
161. 

paramananda (supreme bliss), 296. 

paramarsa (expression of power), 


141. 

hanaeateiles (absolute reality), 132. 

paramasiva, nature of 137. 

‘Paramasiva (Absolute), nature of 141, 
at once transcendent and immanent 
142, 217. 

paramatman transcendental self), 
281. 

parartha (objective and public), 60. 

paratantra (dependent; causally de- 
termined), 128, nature of 129, 131. 

partharavisuddhi, 264. 

pends pase (imagination), 130. 

parikaljita (imagined), 128, nature 
of 1 


f 129. 

pariksa (investigation), 40. | 

parinamiki buddhi (mature intellect), 
45, 46, defined 48. 

parinispanna real or true), 128, 
nature of 129. 

parisaha (afflictions), twenty-two 263. 
—jaya, 264. 


parissava (cause of release), 20. 

parisuddha pratipatti (clear convic- 
tion), 297, 301. 

paritta bhiimi (plane of weak cons- 
ciousness), 245. 

partvartand (repeated study), 283. 

paroksajiidna (indirect knowledge), 
28, 30, 34. 

parthivi dhavand, described 288. 

paryaya (modes or states), 67, 70. 

pasa (trap), 138, forms of 139n, 140, 
221, 


pasai, 630, 71. 


- fPasanayad, 71. See pasyatia. 


pasu (animal), 138. 

pasupati, nature of 137. 

pasutva (animality), 135, 141. 

pasutva-vigama, 296. 

Pagyanti Vak, xix. 

pagyatid, 71, meaning of 72, prob- 
lem of its relation with darsana 


74> 
patisandhi (birth), 249. | 
pindastha, described 288-9, 290, 
2gon. 
pity (manes), I12. 
prabha (seventh drsfi), 300, des- 


taauhaceare (luminous), 134. 

pracala (sleep while seated or stand- 
ing), 233- is 

pracala-pracala (sleep while walk- 
ing), 233. 


.pradega (space-point), 63, defined 

he an@gon. 

pradeSabandha (space-bondage), de- 
ed 238 


pradegodaya (non-affecting rise), 259. 

pradhdna, 24. 

prahina (suppressed), 201n. 

prajdpati, 112. 

prajna (reasoning), 34. 

prajiia (wisdom), 135, 201n. 

prakrti (nature), 127. 

prakyti (principle of matter), 83, 84, 
85, 90, 93, 930, 94, 97, 99, 10, 
12I, 156, multiplicity of prakrtis 
157, 158, 159, 161, 166, 170, 222, 
224, 226, 227, 228, 297. 

prakrti, ae mayd 115, 126. 

Prakrti (Absolute), 225, 229, 230. 

prakrti-bandha (type-bondage),  de- 
fined 238. 

pralaydkala, defined 140, 142. 

pramada (unmindfulness ; spiritual 
inertia; carelessness), 18, 147, 264, 
274, 275. |. ee 

pramdana, 27,=samyag-jiidna 28, 29, 
classification of 34, 58, 80. 

pramata (subject of knowledge), 
IZ4.. 

pramatta-samyata (sixth guna- 
sthana), described 277. 

prameya (objects), 162. 

pramoda (appreciation), 266, 285, 
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prana (breath), 229. 

prandyama (breath-control), 286, 290, 
301. 

prarabdha (in course of fruition; 
fructifying) harman, 152, 153, 260. 

prasamkhydna, XXil. 

prasdntavdhita, 303. 

shed (dormant), 260. 

ratibha, nature of xviii-xix. 

pratibha (grasp), 33. 34- 

pratipatti (continued cognition), 42. 

Ait digas (critical enquiry), 
253. 

pratiprechd-vydkaraniya (to be ex- 
plained by putting another ques- 

, tion). 8. 

pratistha (fixing), 42. 

pratityasamutpada (dependent ori- 
gination), 126, 201. 

pratitya-samutpanna (causally deter- 
mined), 130. 

pratyahara (withdrawal), 287, 290, 
301. 

pratyakhyanavarana, 234,  illustra- 
ted 234n, 237, 239M, 274. 

pratyaksa (perceptual cognition), 
IIo, 11ren. 

pratyaksa-jidna (direct knowledge), 
28, 30, 32, proper 62, 67. 

pratyavartanata (repeated determi- 
nation), 42. : 

pratyaya-sarga (psychical creation), 
93, 93n. bciade 

pravrttacakra, 296. . 

pravrttacakrayogin, 304. mgt 

pravrtti (volitional activity; merits 
and demerits born of volitional 
activity), Tor, 102, 107. 

pravrtti, 297. 

pravrtti (practice), 294, 297, 301. 

prayascitta (expiation), ninefold 264. 

prayogya, meaning of 270n. 

preksana (prolonged vision), 7T. 

preta (devils), 112. 

preyas (covetable), 6. 

pritr (love), 294. 

prthagjana, xxii. —citta, 296. 

prthaktva-vitarka-savicara, described 
292. 

pudgala-nairdtmya (the unreality of 
the individual ego), 134. 

pudgalapardvarta, defined 295n. 

punya (virtuous) Akarman, 235, 245. 

punya-karmdsaya, 244. 

Purusa (Absolute), 114, 297. 

purusa (self), 83, 84, 84n, 85, 86. 
87, 88, 89, 97, 100, 152, 155, 156, 
157, 158, 159, 160, I61, 222, 226, 
229, 230, 251, 297. 

Purusddvaita (monism of Purusa), 


parvakoti (a big number), 279. 

pirvasevd, 298. . 

raga (attachment), 89, 90, 94, 101. 
genesis of the principle of raga in 


monistic Saivism 143, 154, 155, 
269. 

Fajas, GO, 92, 93, 229. 

vasa, 2350. 

rasabhaga (unit of intensity), 236, ° 
236n, 237. 

rasaghata, 272, 278. 

raudradhyadna, 281n. 

rddhi (extraordinary powers), 68. 

rjumati, 66, 68. 

yjusitra (analytic standpoint), 80. 

vodha-Sakti (power of obscuration), 
1390, 140. — 

Rita, conception of 5. 

ruci (predilection), djfid—, nisarga—, 
sitra—, and avagddha—, 283n. 

ruk (mental disturbance), 296, 30T. 

riipa (material form; body), 11, 13, 
25, 126, 127, 222, 226, 230. 

rapa (form), 125, 126, 248n. 

vipa (coloured shape), 35. 

rapastha, 288, described 289, 290. 

riipdtita, 288, described 289, 290. 

rapdvacara, defined 248. —bhimi, 
249, 250. 

$abdadvaita (verbal monism), 202. 

Sabda-jfidna (verbal cognition), 60. 

sadasat-khydti, 99. 

sadasiva, defined 140, 142, 303. 

saddyatana (the six semse-organs), 

) 126, 127. 

saddyshi, 301. 


_sddhu (ascetic), 264, 265. 


sddika (having beginning), 45, 51. 
sadvedya (what causes pleasant feel- 
“ing), 233, 256. 


- s@garopama, 236, 2360, 270n. 


sahaja (natural), 141. _ 
sahetuka (determined by conditions), 


247. 

sake palambhanivania (necessity of 
being known together), 209. 

sdhu (saint), 145. 

sai (smrti, memory), 32. 

Saiksa (ascetic student), 264. 

sakadagamin (once-returner), 249. 

sakala, defined 140, 142. 

sahara (determinate), 70, 71. 

sdksara, 58. : 

fakti (energy ; power), 126, 141, 221. 

éakti-daridra (devoid of powers), 143. 

sdlambana, 2940. . 

salegya (accompanied with colora- 
tion), 253- | * 

samadhi (meditation ; ecstasy), Xxil, 
17, 106, TO7, TII, 152, 153: 161, 
200, 262n, 296, 301. —yoga, XXII. 

samadhi-prayatnoparyita (acquired 
through effort), I41. 

samanojna (associate), 204. _ 

simanya (general feature ; universal), 
38, 164. 

samarasibhava, 287. 

samarthyayoga, defined 300. 

samata (absolute sameness), 134. 

samata (a stage of yoga), 297, 299. 
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samatva (equanimity), 289. 

samavaya (imherence), 163. 

samaya (time-point), 63. 

simayika (desisting from harmful 
activities), 264. -- 

sambhava (probability), 34. 

samhanana (physical structure), 292. 

samiti (regulation of activities ; self- 
regulation), fivefold 263, 264. 

suatjnad (cognitional activity), 50, 
nature and types of, 53-5. 

samjnaksara, 49. — 

samjiin (discursive or cognitive or 
scriptural), 48. 

samjit-sruta, three ways of the con- 
sideration of 50, 52. 

samjuvalana (effective only occasional- 
ly), 234, illustrated 234n, 237, 274- 

samkhyeya (countable), 42. 

samkramana (process of transforma- 
tion), 254, 255, 256, 260. 

sammd-djiva (proper means of liveli- 
hood), 16. 

samma-ditthi (right view), 16. 

sammd-kammanta (proper action), 
16, 

sammd-samddhi (proper meditation), 
16. 

sammd-samkappa (right resolution), 
16 


summé-sati (mindfulness in the right 


way), 16. 
sammd-vaca (proper words), 16. 


sammd-vayama (proper exertion), 16.” 


sammirchanaja (gross-bodied beings 
born without sex relation), 54. = 

samparayika (affecting), 252. 

samprajnata samddhi, 295. 

savhsdra (worldly life ; metempsycho- 
sis), 102, 103, III, 128, 135, 136, 


154. 

samsaya (doubt), differentiated from 
tha 41, 110, 110n, mithyddarsana, 
defined 145. 

samsayika (sceptic) mithyddarsaxa, 
defined 145. 

samskara (trace), 43, 44, Ir. 

samskadra (coefficients of conscious- 
ness ; predispositions), 11, 16, 126, 
127, 128. 

savusysta (related), 123. 

samudghdta, 280, 280n. 

samvara (spiritual discipline), 150. 

samvara (stoppage of karmic inflow), 
263, 264. 


sasnuega (fear), 266. 

samvurti, function of 128. 

samvurtt satya (empirical truth), 128. 

samvuyavahara-pratyaksa (empirical- 
ly direct and immediate), 28, 30, 
34- 

samyagdarsana (right attitude ; pre- 
dilection for truth ; enlightenment; 
spiritual vision), xxii, 146, 147, 
meaning of 148, mature of 149, 


I5I, 155+ 266, 267, 268, first 
awakening of 269-73. 
samyagdrsti, 54, 256, 300. — 
samyag-jnana (right knowledge), 27, 
146, 147, 148, 149, 151, 161, 165, 
266. 


samyag-mithyd-drsti (third guna- 
sthana), described 277. 

samyag-mithydtva (right-cum-wrong 
belief), 256, explained 256n. 

samyak (right), 48, 147, 149, 151. 

samyakearitra (nght conduct), 146, 
147, 149, I51, 153, 166. 

samyak-sruta (right scripture), 50. 

samyhktua, 50, 80, 144, 146, distin- 
guished from Sruta 148, love of 
truth 239, 241, 256, explained 
256n, first dawn of 273. 

samyaktva-vedaniya, 233. 

samyama (restraint and discipline), 
150. 

savicita (stored), 260. 

saigha (community), fourfold 264. 

sanghata (conglomeration), 117. 

sangraha (synthetic standpoint), 80. 

sanjna (perception), 11, 16, 128. 
(Also spelled savinjiid). 

sanjid (recognition), 34. 

sankhdra, 10, 11, 14. See sarviskara 
(coefficients of consciousness). . 

sanklesa (afflictions) 131, 132, 133- 

sanmatradarsanam (intuitional cog- 
nition of pure existence), 39. 

samnd (recognition), 32. 


‘sanna (instincts), 52. See savmjiid. 


safina (perception ; knowing), 11, 14, 
247. See savjid (perception). 

Santa (quiet), 296. 

santirana (investigating comscious- 
ness), 249- — 

saparyavasita (having end), 48, 51. 

saptabhangi (sevenfold predication), 


29. 

sarga (creation), 93, Dine types of 
g3n. 

Sarira-nadman, 234. 

Sarirastha, 2900. se 

sarva-ghatin (completely obscuring) 
karman, 239, 240. 

sarvakartrtva (omnipotence), 138. 

sarvavirati-cdritra (capacity for full 
renunciation), 241. 

sasana (teaching), 17. 

sassatavdda, 9. 

Sastra (scriptures), 218. 

$astrayoga, defined 300. 

sasvddana-samyagdysti (second guna- 
sthadna), described 276-7. 

Sa$vatavdda (eternalism), 10, 22. 

sat, 4, 228. | 

sdtavedaniya, see aly 

satkdryavada (theory which affirms 
the pre-existence of the effect in 
the cause), 158. 

sattd (existence), 73, 164. 
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satta (endurance of a karman), 255. 
defined 259. 

sattva, 90, 92, 229. 

sattvdnanda, 296. 

sattvika, 93. 

satya (truth), 243. 

fauca (purification), 92. 

savitarka, 291. 

sayoga-kevalin (thirteenth 
sthdna), described 279. 

siddhaitman, 303. 

Siddhi, xx, xxi. 

siddhi (consummation of knowledge), 


guna- 


94. 

siksdvrata, 265. 

sia (good conduct), 17. 

Sila, 205. 

Siva, nature of 137, 138, 140. 

Siva, 141, 142. 

fivatva (perfection ; divine nature), 
138, 140, IgI, 142. 

siva-vartman, 303. 

Sivodaya, 296. 

stydvdya, 22. 

glista (collected), 290. 

smyrti (recollection), 32, 34, 43, I10. 

smrli (past experiences of many pre- 
vious lives ; creative instinctive in- 
cipient memory), 134, 135. 136. 

sobhana (good), 247. 

sotapanna, defined 248. 

spardhaka (intensity-class), 236, 2375 

spargsa (contact), 126, 127. . 

graddhdna, meaning of 148, 239. , 

éravana (attentive hearing), 297,"301: 

Sravanatd (hearing), 34. ~entre 

Sreni (ladder), 284. 

freyas (good), 6. 

Sruta, see Sruta-jrdana. 

Sruta-ajnidna, 71, 147, 149- 

Srutdjndna, see Sruta-ajndna. 

fruta-jidna (scriptural or verbal 
knowledge), 28, 29, 30, 34, Origi- 
nal meaning and varieties of 48, 
conditions of 49, 50, 51n, develop- 
ment of the conception of 53, 53n, 
55, its relation with mati-jnana 
55-6, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 69, 
70, 71, 75 77, 147, distinguished 
from samyakiva 148, 149. 

frutanifrita (backed by scriptural 
learning), 44, 45. 46. 

éruti (revelation), 155. 

Srutopayoga (verbal knowledge) 55. 
60 


sthairya (stability), 294. 

sthana (proper posture), 293. 294. 
sthapana (placing), 42. 

sthapaniya (to be set aside), 5. 
sthavira (elderly), 264. | 
sthira (fifth dysti), 300, described 


303. 
sthiti (duration), 235, 256. 
sthitibandha (bondage of duration), 
168n. 
sthitighadta, 272, 278. 
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styadnagrddhi (sleep accompanied with 
superhuman deeds), 233. 

stydnardiu, see stydnagrddhi. 

Subha (auspicious) karman, 235, 245. 

§uddhadhvan, 142. 

guddha vidya, 140, 216. 

fuddhi (purification), 133- 

sukha (pleasure), 162. 

éukla (white), a category of Rarman, 


245. 
éukladhydna, 150, 153, 279, describ- 
ed 291-3, characteristic signs of 


293. 

Sukla-krsna, 2450. 

Suklapaksika, 298. 

siksmakriyd-‘nivartin, described 292. . 

siksmasampardya, 264, tenth gwuna- 
sthana described 278. 

sulina (merged), 290. 

sufifia (voidity or substancelessness), 


12. 
finya (devoid of intrinsic reality), 
129, 132. 
dinyata (negation of duality), 131. 
susamsthana (possessed of well-pro- 
Be sistema body), 286. 
éusrasd (love for listening), 297, 301. 
svabhava (nature), 2200. _ 
svddhyaya (study), fivefold 264. 
sva-gopana (self-concealment), 141- 
svapna (dream-cognition), IIo, Iron. 
svartha (subjective and private), 59. 
évasanad dharand, described 288. 
sua-sankoca (self-limitation), 141. 
svayambha (the self-subsistent prin- 


‘ie Avcaple who has all the conditions of 


self-existence in himself), 114. 

syddvdda, 22. 

faijasa (luminous), 65. 

tamas, 90, 92, 93, eightfold 94, 229. 

famasa, 93. 

tamisra, 93, eighteenfold 94. 

tanmdtra or tanmatra (subtle ele- 
ments), 94, 230. 

tantra (dependent), 128. 

tanu (incipient), 260. 

tapas (austerity, penance), 92, 114, 
150, 220, 264. , 

tapasvin (ascetic), 264. | 

tara (second drsti), 300, described 
302. 

tarka (reasoning), 40. 

tathagata, 13, 14, 135- —garbha, 
135- 

tathata, 134, 135, 303- | } 

tattvajidna (knowledge of the truth), 
152, 153, 166. 

tattvaruc: (predilection for 
truth), 145. 

tattvariipavati dharand, 258. 

lavatimsa, 249. 

tirodhana-sakti 


the 


(obscuring power), 


140. se 
tirthakritva (potency of revealing the 

truth and establishing religious 

community), 268. 


jee 


tirthankara, xx, xxi, 68, 76, nature 
of 268-9, 299. 


iiryagloka (‘animal world’ mid 
region), 288. 

tri-sthanthka, 236, defined 237. 

tysna (craving), 16, 126, 127, 128. 


turya (the transcendental state of the 
self called the fourth state), 125. 

tusti (idle complaisance), 93 

ucchedavdda, 9, 10, 22. 

uddra (operative), 260. 

uddatta (noble), 296. 

udaya (coming into effect ; 
255. 255, defined 259, 260. 

udaydvalikad, defined 257. 

udirand (process of premature reali- 
zation), 254, 256, 258. 

udvartana (process of oe rea- 
lization), 254, defined 257. 

udvega (anxiety), z06. 307. 

tiha (reasoning), 40. 

tha (instinct), 54. 

upaddna (clinging), 126, 127. 

upadhdranata (holding), 34. 

upadhydya (preceptor), 264. 

upaghataka (overpowering), type of 
harman 250, 251. 

upalabdhi (perception), 34. 

upamana (analogy), 34. 

upamiti (an V), 34. 

upapajjavedaniya, 250, 251. 

upapilaka etek Leber 
karman, 250, 

upasabhid - (eabeidence): 258, 260.)nui) 

upasamana erin of si ferfencas 
254, defined 25 

upasamasreni (ader of subsidence), 
described 275-6. 

upasdntadhvan, 270n. 

upasdnta-kasdya-vitaraga-chadmastha 
(eleventh gunasthana), described 
278. | 

upatthambhaka (what sustains), type 
of karman 250. 

upayoga, 55, Meaning of 55n, defined 
56, 70, 71, 72, 74. 

upekkhd-sahagata (accompanied by 
indifference), 249. 

upeksa (indifference), 17. 

arma (correct utterance of sound), 
293, on: 

utthana (distraction), Fa gor. 

vacana (exposition), 

vaikriya (subtle), 65, 4 234. 

vainayika (credulous person), 
mithyadarsana defined 145. 

vainayiki buddhi (intellect born of 
faithful service), 45. 46, defined 47. 

vairagya (indifference), toon, 266. 

vaiyarthya (redundancy), 60. 

vaiydurttya (respectful service), 264. 

vajrakaya (having strong physical 
structure), 286. a 

vargand up), 65, 69, 23 

eareit ph ss 2 described 288. 

vasana (mental trace; deep-rooted 


rise). 


145; 


type of 
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desire; will to live; predispositions; 
accumulated desires), 43, 44, &5n, 
103, 127, 130, 201, 202, 202n, 203, 
221, 222, 245. 

vedana (feeling), 
127, 128, 247- 

vedaniya (feeling- producing) karman, 
232, 239, 279. 

vedyasamvedyapada, 302. 

venaiya (upholders of non-discrimi- 
nation), 25. 

vibhajjavaya (conditional expressions), 
21, 22. 


Ir, r4,) 16, 126, 


vibhajyavada, 21. 

vibhajya-vydkaraniya (to be ex- 
plained by making a division), 8, 
21. 


vibhanga, 71, 147- 

vicdrand (thinking), 40. 

vicaya (meditation), 283. 

wcchinna (interrupted), 260 

vidhmatadipa, 296. 

vidyd (right cognition), 110. 

vidyd (Suddha), defined 140. 

vidya (asuddha), genesis of 143. 

vidya pramata, I4I, 142. 

viyjnzdna (consciousness, 

ousness), II, 16, 126, 127, 
See vitifidna. 

ulnidna (cognition of object), argu- 
ment to prove the non-existence of 
1300. 

vijiana (waves of mentality), 


seecd-consci- 
128, 226. 


135. 


wijidna (determinate cognition), 42. 
\ vigidnddvaita (monism of conscious- 


ness), 


1 - 


‘oe 


iinsaautds, 202n, 

viksepa (projection), xx. 
viksipta (scattered), 290. 
vimamsda (vimarsa, enquiry), 32. 
vimarsa (enquiry), 40. 

vinaya (non-discrimination), 25. 
vinaya (humility), fourfold 264. 
vinnhdna, Io, 11, 14. See visndna. 
vipdka (resultant), 247. 

vipaka (fruition), 283. 

vipakodaya (affecting rise), 240, 242, 


250. 
viparita mithyadarsana, defined 145. 
viparyasa  prcetieee 128. 
viparyaya rversion; perverted cog- 

pentane Ss 93, Mathara's defn. 

tion of 93n, sub-categories of 94, 

Vijianabhiksu's differentiation be- 

tween the Yoga and the Sankhya. 

conceptions of 95 et seq., 100, ITO, 

III, 153, 154, 155, 222. 
vipulamati, 68. 
virdga (non-attachment), 
oe (abstention from | i acts), 





vine (energy), 252, types of 253, 


255- 
viryantaraya (energy-obstructing kar- 
man, 242, 2, 
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visabhdgaparikgaya, 303. 

vigesa (particular), 164. 

viguddhi (purification), 270n. 

visvdtmaka (immanent), 142. 

visvottirna (tramscendent), 142. 

vitarka, defined 291. 

viveka (discrimination), 97. 

vivehaja-jidna, xviii, XX1. 

vivekdkhydatt, 98. 

vivekakhydti (realization of differ- 
ence), 99. 

vrtti (modification or function), 87. 

urttisamksaya (a stage of yoga), 297, 


300. | 

vyafjana, defined 36. 

vyanjandksara, 49. 

vyaijandvagraha (contact-awareness), 
35. 36, 37, 38. 40, 44, 45. 450, 


46. 
vyavacchinnakriydpratipdtin, describ- 


ed 292. 
vyavaddna (freedom from afflictions), 
132, 133- 
vyavahdra-naya 
point), So. 
vyutsarga (renunciation), 265. 


(empirical stand- 
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yajiia (sacrifice), 220. 
yama (vows), 301. 
yataydta (scattered-cum-collected), 


290. 

yathakhyata (perfect), 264. 

yathapravrttakarana, xxi, nature and 
function of 269-72, 275, 302. 

yoga (self-concentration), III, 144, 
153, 248, general meaning 262, 
evolution of its meaning 262n, 
function of 282, Hemacandra’s 
conception of 289, object and pur- 
pose of 297. 

yoga (activity; vibration), 147, 153, 
222, 232, 235, 238, 239, 243, 252, 
defined 252n, 254, defined 254n, 
255. 266, 267, 274- 

yagabija, 302. 
gadrsti, 301. 

yogaja-pratyaksa (transcendental per- 
ception), 32- 

yoga-samnydsa, 300. : 

yogavacara (practitioner im yoga), 
248. | 

yogin, described 286. 

yogi-pratyaksa, Tron. 
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‘It has given me great pleasure to 
read the work several times ... Of the 
problems. dealt with, the problem of 
Avidya has received a fuller treatment 
taking stock of the views of all schools 
of Indian thought. The treatment of 
the problems is throughout historical 
and comparative, and presents them in 
clear but non-sectarian perspective. I 
feel sure that this work will make a 
mark among treatises on Indian philo- 
sophy.’—Professor Dr P. L. Vaidya. 
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